PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENT—WAGNER OPERA IN GERMAN. 
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THE MUBICAL COURIER. 











Professional Cards. 


Prefesesional Cards payable strictly in advance, 














Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS 





SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Tavary Opera Company. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


6 Music Hall, 57th St. and7th Avenue, 
New York. 


FRANCIS 


STUDIO: 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 


munion , New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playin especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs RATCL IFFE. CAPERTON, 


The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence; 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
‘hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 





TER NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
_ — lete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning = the highest perfection. 
. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 5th Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
t" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


. IS 

EVANS 
Is empowered certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 


Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


MISS KAT ~HARINE W. 


by 





Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only meee * - New York of the Celebrated 
EPPE METHOD 
88 West dist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. 

speaks English, German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 


Studio: 128 West 89th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Lessons in cee: | and Counterpoint. 1 P.M. 
to 8P. M. 38 5th Avenue, New York. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
ssons in Singi 








ng. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 








ADDISON 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Pork Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INsTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYE R, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 








Mr. WILLIAM - COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 





Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN 


Pianist, 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of oo 











Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


bein Doria Devine, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder R 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
technical developments on 


New York. 


Lamperti’s latest 
voice production. 
35 West 16th Street, 


“ee EMMA RODERICK, 


id Development and Complete Education of 


an oice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 








W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 

SINGING MASTER 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.— Roles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 


CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudted in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to8 Pp. mM. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





J. H. McKINLEY, 


Tenor. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


aa CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
OCAL INSTRUCTIO 


Studio: “ Fifth Ave. (Mason & ie Bldg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 6th Avenue and 29th Street. 





Studio: 


1402 Broadway, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 


Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York. Concert saseneettostannas 


7 F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS' HOME 
For American girls desiring to study musie in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 


CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass. 


DAVID G. HENDE RSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York, 
IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


Mme. Florenza d'Arona 


D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 


‘*Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 


124 East 44th St., New York, 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founpep 1860. 


America’s recognized authority cn Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpeotal 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

evens promeness every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesda ys, 14 Montague | 8. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 
Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 


Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
6 West sith Street, New York. 


x. A. P A R so N s, 5 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 





TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 
MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with stage deportment. 
> ~" Carnegie ial, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 

ork. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
680 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, a 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 


tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 














ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 





51 East 87th Street, New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 


Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction, 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock ion 976, CHICAGO. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway ‘He all and 262 Lenox Avenue. 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 
Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 


or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
ll, Austria 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 

Opera—Oratorio—Con 

and Vo n 
174 West 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszk: >wski 
specially reco 1ended by 1 


ert 





tion, 
New York 


s8th St reet, 


f Berlin, and 
“Will resume 






teaching September 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohic , 
KLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Cx Re ions, Musicals; also a limited 
"123 East 9th Street, New York 
MR. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, 
BARITONE 
(Of the Wagner Grand Opera 


Concert, iy Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent add $ 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
ic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and forthe past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 


and 











LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal! Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
pen and rr 


EMIL T IFERRO, 


Tenor, 
Opera, Speers and Oratorio. 
EACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, ew York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorx. 
THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1804-1895. 





Mrs. ReGina WatTson’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Il, 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 





STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F. ZIEGFELD, President, 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louis FALK, | 
HANS VON SCHILLER,  } Musical Directors, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, | 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, } 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 


upon application. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence and New Musie 





Applications, 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, .. . 
CALVIN B, CADY, . . ° . ° . 
VITTORIO CARPI, . e e ° . 
CLARENCE EDDY, oo nieces, 
Ss. E. JACOBSOHN, e - Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” Harmony, &c. 





Piano. 
Piano. 
Vocal. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 


47 different branches taught. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 


whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Dradseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; fo, 


Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., 


Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, 


Music Director, 


Hopner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof, Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 


Grutzmacher ; 


for Vecal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 


Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 


Education from the beginning to the finish. 


times, beginning of April and beginning of September. 


Full courses or single branches. 


Principal admission 
Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros. 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 








MADAME BESSIE COZ, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 


London, England. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr_Edward Lloyd), 20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W 


Rrofessor of the Royal Academy of Music, is — 


prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 





MR. OSCAR 1 MEYER, 


From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W 
London, England. 


Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyll Place, LONDON, W. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 
Holland’s method of voice production can be 





obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. tories. 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, any time. 


Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 





Mme, CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester-. Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING eres INSTITUTION 
F AMERICA, 


FULL COU RSE, $200 PER YEAR 





PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

» .j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M. 
Examiners: Albert Ross Parsons, A.C. M. ? 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, by ‘hy ne 

, Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 

MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, Herbert W. Greene. Principal Voice Department. 
Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 


- : ee Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and Frederick Packard, Princifal Operatic Department. 
voice defects corrected. 


ssidence Department for pupils from a dis- 
‘Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized Pa mmny Am pore =, oe * 
on vocal training.” — 7he Queen. 
“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent JOHN CORNELIUS CGRIGGS, 


teacher upon cae philosophical princi- Musical Director and Seeretary, 


ples.” — The Lancet ant 
. 18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
HOLLAENDER, Director. 





authority 








Professor GUSTAV 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 
for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Principals—Frau Prof. Setma Nick. aso-Kuneune, ADOLF Scwvese, Luise Reimann, CaTHarina ZIMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frizprich Gernsueim, Representing Director ; Prof. Gustav Hottaenver (Composition, Chorus 
Singing), Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Frix Dreyscnock, Prof. Heinrich Euruicn, Prof. 
Friepr. GernsHeim, A. Papenpicx, C. Scuvutz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin; E. E, Tausert, C. L. Woir 
(Piano), O. DieneL, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. G. HoLLAENDER, Fiorian Zajic, Grand_ Ducal 
Chamber Virtuoso ; C. Krécxet, Royal Chamber Musician (Violin), HutcHenrevter ('C ello), Prof. G. Hot- 
LAENDER, I. GRAEFEN, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal Drama (Declamation, 
Mimic, &c., &e. 

Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


28" Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


THE! CONSHRVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ense mble playing (ch amber music), ensemble sing- 


ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 
staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences Apei 1; Winter Term, September 16. Next ent 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wol fstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 m 
violin, viola, violoncello classes - 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, 
($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Pr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Grinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Thuringia). 


rance examination 


rks ($75) for piano, 
‘and 400 marks 











At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS.—— 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Proj. SCHROEDER. 
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nie wo THOM WWE AARTIN GUITARS ti tu rumie 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
'@~ NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 


. J 
For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N.. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 
not only here in the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Ete., Ete., Etc. 


























Lj A R RY C O | E Mi A N ; Highest and Special Award, World’s A "CA RL 
aay FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fe: 
the famous 


228 North Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN F. BESSON & CO. 


Excelsior Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
— Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its eom 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached io thi 
0 0 an | itary country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure g ube 
fit My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 


finest qua only. 
an ns rumen Ss. Some | the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette é 
Bchaeffer). Reed Instruments; CuAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed 
3 & J ’ 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in mode 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 


are S. S. STEWART, “*" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 









LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO, 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. 






SEND FOR 
<ATALOGUE. 





BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






BACK VIEW 
MIDDLEBROOKE PICCOLO 
BANJO. 








$46. 1so4.| 7th Regiment Band, 
AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, | w 5 aSites stasis ee Hs 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York, Address, 25 Union Square, Now York City. 
Traps Manx MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART’’ VIOLINS 
The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


“GRMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND cuitaRs,| ORGAN CO., 








ReomTERED which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. MANUFACTURERS OP 
Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. REED ORGA N S 
Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. of High Grade and Standard Quality. | THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 
ee PACTORY AND OFFICE: AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 


Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 35, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 


Near Oanal and Fourteenth bie OLSON & COMSTOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! ea Piano Stools and Scarfs, 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. |**~ 1 = 


Weaver 

















What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


‘The Converse Banjo that I am now ‘*A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- Organs 
using every night tells its own story clear | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” A § 
back to the box office.” BILLY CARTER. Con. Boye. Easy to sell, 
‘‘T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘‘They possess a beautiful tone and are Pectenaatiniecey,| N E 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” INVESTIGATE... 
BILLy ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL. 0 S 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co,, | 









SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... YORK, PA. 
Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 


GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City.} ; oe CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Musie 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or aS automaton with money drop 
attachment, 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 





Play Thousands of Tunes by means 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. 








VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL easitc rertormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training fer Public Perfore 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, : - - - DIRDOTOR 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





SPECIALTIES: 


+-HARMONICUM,- “ 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with ih and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 


SIRION 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 
full 
the 
latest and best works and popular 





Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 








IS THE LATEST 


out changing disks. Large, 


Tone. Large Repertory of 


melodies. 











The Virgil Practice Clavier 


DALLA LL LOL LL LOLOL LL LL LD De 


‘*Dgar Sin—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plane 
in existenes.’’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 
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Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden, 








WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


wee _ 107 East 14th St., New York. 


ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


«+ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 





26 West 15th Street, New York. 









































cion0ss, |VARDINE & Son, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed ORGAN BUILDERS, 
MUSIC BOX, 

with interchangeable disks. 818 & 820 East 39th St., Now York, 

Symphonion music Per- omen 

ms anent music a news and LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

sublic resorts. Any decora- : : . : 

fion placed upon it such pus GRAND ORGANS, 

Fower Pots, Christmas Fifth Ave. ot hedral, N. Y., 

Trees, &c.. not weighing 4 manuals; St. Geor e’s Ch. 

over 100 pounds, be faye N. Y.,4; St. P ~ ul’s M. E. Ch., 

"One came ated Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 


Ch., N.Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 


musica! work or eompeshina 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 

leces 10 cents. Cash. Cate 
foes free. 

















Violins, Tenor Violins, |7 

‘Cellos, Contra Basses, y 

FURNISHED BY y, 

GUSTAV ROTH, 7 

Albert Str., |7 

Theodor Stark, Markneukirchen, A 

| Established 1870 Germany. |7 

MANvurAcTURER AND -—-XPORTER OF | OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY. y 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS W 

AnD STRINGS, 

MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 














CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Accoa70.  ARRMANN WOLFP, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American, tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 













































The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured w ith 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 









For Catalogue and all other information apply te 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 

















UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


















CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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OARDMAN 


= 6 GRAY: 
PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED-1837 








J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALEK IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, ? Fulton and Morgan Streets, 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
a 
Another Quotation. 
This time from JuLEs JorpAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. I.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





ESTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Address all Communications to 


Ss.ck& PP. BRARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


PIANOS. 


manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” ; 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous @ 
dealers or agents. 





° i 2, a ™ 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark “eae * sons e® © 


stamped upon the sounding board: cA 





PIANOS Indorsed by the following famous artists: 


© FIRM TO ADA 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER c& CoO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New Yyork. 


HARDMAN & LAGRASSA 




















MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 

SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, a P 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE, s 

TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly similar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: 


N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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AT TO: 
A Tale of Three Lives. 


ghted, 1895, by the author.) 





(f opyr 


— - 


BY ARDENNES FOSTER. 


Foster’s Poems,” “* Broken Barriers, ‘* Day 


(Author of “ 


Dreams,” &c.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


Hearts Do Break. 


aR. F REELAND, physician to 
Signor Gatto, called as Miss Rig- 
by entered her carriage after 
quitting the sick chamber. He 
was pointed out to her as the 
medical attendant, and she de- 
termined upon waiting until he 
should return, that she might 
learn his opinion of the patient’s 
condition. 

‘It is nearly all over with the 
poor fellow,” he exclaimed, com- 
ing out and approaching the carriage at Miss Rigby’s invi- 
tation. ‘‘ May I ask if you are numbered among his per- 
sonal friends?’’ he went on. 

‘‘T have known him quite well in the past,” Elsa ans- 
wered cautiously. ‘*‘ Why do you wish to know?” 

‘‘IT thought that it might be a comfort if a woman were 
to speak to him in asisterly way—provided, of course, that 
she knows his secret.” 

‘* Let me understand you, doctor,” she insisted. 

‘There is every reason to believe that Signor Gatto’s 
intemperate habits which have brought him to his helpless 
condition were induced by disappointment in an affair of 
the heart. Hehastold me as much. He might perhaps 
tell you, if he thought that he possessed your confidence 
and could rely upon you to ease his mind by a bond of 
sympathy.” 

‘* All of this interests me very much,” Miss Rigby re- 

plied. 
* “‘Nodoubt. Such matters naturally interest all women. 
What makes it all the more tragic, however, is the fact that 
Signor Gatto pursued the object of his affection from Italy 
—only to find her an impossible prize. She is an American 
girl. Possibly you may have met her. Signor Gatto in- 
forms me that she is a Miss Elsa Rigby.” 

Yes,” responded Elsa without the slightest proof of 
self-betrayal. ‘‘I1 have known her all of my life. She 
came quite near being a very wicked girl at onetime. All 
that Signor Gatto says of her is true. Once she was the 
cause of almost a tragedy. That was in Italy—Milan, on 
the top of the cathedral. I have had it from her own lips 
that she has time and time again regretted the non-fulfill- 
ment of a duty. She really loved Signor Gatto, and should 
have accepted his proposal; but an ambition consumed 





her. She rejected her suitor.” 

‘*And when his death does ensue,” interrupted Dr. 
Freeland, ‘‘it may be traced back through intemperate 
habits to a broken heart.” He hesitated in his conversation 
as his eyes met Elsa's incredulous glance. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he 
insisted, ‘‘hearts do break. I thought that you might 
soothe his sorrow in a measure by making up for the ab- 
sence of his sweetheart of courtship days.” 

‘*T shall be as faithful in my attendance at his bedside 
as consistency will allow,” was the answer. ‘‘ I thank you 
very much, Dr. Freeland, for the interest that you have 
taken in Signor Gatto’s case. Do all in your power, I beg 
of you! I shall do all in mine. Iam Miss Rigby,” she 
concluded, at the same time giving her coachman the 
word to drive on, leaving Dr. Freeland in a state of per- 
plexity, speculating upon this girl of strange contrasts— 
one of the most self-contradictory creatures that it had 
been his lot to meet. 

Elsa went straight to the home of Philip’s mother. 

‘* May I hope that you will overlook the almost unpar- 
donable acts of which I am guilty, Mrs. Linden?” the girl 
asked, softly kissing her cheek. 

‘* Without reproach, child. I have always held you 
guiltless of that which was really bad—even in the face of 
Philip’s cruel charge.” 

‘‘Mother! Forgive and forget!” he pleaded. 


‘* And you will never remind me of my many mistakes in 
a spirit of reproof?” Elsa observed, addressing Mrs. 
Linden. 








of events in his life and hers, going back to that memor- 


‘No, dear, no; certainly not. But why should you 
waste all of your life pursuing phantoms?” She replied. 

‘* That is all over now. From this moment I shall devote 
my life to making Philip happy,” Elsa said. 


al 
CHAPTER XVI. 


A PircuHer BROKEN AT THE WELL. 





» ISS RIGBY kept her word 
as far as it related to her 
promise to be faithful in 
her attendance upon Sig- 
nor Gatto. She took ad- 
vantage of every oppor- 
tunity to augment his 
comforts. Now it was a 
delicacy in the way of 
choice vintage; again, 
she carried a bunch of 
flowers and tenderly fixed them on his pillow that he might 
realize their refreshing perfume. At the request of Dr. 
Freeland, other physicians came in and a consultation was 
held. The result went for nothing but to confirm the 
diagnosis that Dr. Freeland had already made. For days 
everything pointed to the fact that early dissolution was 
the only result to be expected in Signor Gatto’s case. 

One morning, as is frequently the case with gradually 
sinking patients, the sick man rallied to a remarkable de- 
gree. His visitors, not physicians, entertained the hope 
that perhaps, after all, medical lore was in error. The 
turning point had been reached, they argued, and for 
the better. They found Signor Gatto able to converse 
quite freely and expressing confidence in his own ultimate 
recovery. It was but another proof that doomed men are 
the most apt to catch at rotten straws. The patient whose 
cheeks are brightened with the hectic flush frequently hails 
it as a sign of returning health, forgetful that the worm is 
eating away at the heart of the human oak. An extra 
amount of stimulants had served to revive this sufferer, as 
the lash quickens the horse in his effort to drag the load up 
the hill. But the summit once reached, Nature must pile an 
extra amount of coals into her furnaces to make up for 
doubled exhaustion and sustain the over-taxed vital forces. 
Signor Gatto acted under the impulse of the applied lash 
and succeeded in deceiving not only himself but his faith- 
ful friends. It is true that he was hand-helpless, limb- 
helpless. But new vigor in that quarter would come 
presently, they asserted. 

Agreeing that possibly his recovery might be hurried by 
removing him to a hospital, where he would receive the 
benefit of the best system of medical treatment, Signor 
Gatto was asked if he would fall in with such a plan. He 
readily assented, proclaiming that he felt himself quite 
equal to any fatigue that the journey might involve. 

Dr. Freeland, upon being consulted with reference tothe 
change in the patient’s quarters, lost no time in condemn- 
ing the whole procedure. 

‘*I will have no part in it,” he exclaimed to Elsa. 
‘‘ Upon the other hand,I shall violently oppose it, and if 
you still insist and carry out your determination you will 
do so in the face of my protest, in which case I shall feel 
obliged to withdraw my professional services altogether.” 

Dr. Freeland’s opposition failed to produce the desired 
effect, and in contradiction of it all, Signor Gatto’s friends 
made the necessary arrangements to remove him to a pri- 
vate retreat, where he might be afforded every luxury that 
appealed to the comforts of an ailing man. They awaited 
the Easter morning, when the temperature suggested the 
birth of new foliage, and an hour when the bells began to 
ring. 

A hansom-cab was ordered. Miss Rigby took upon her- 
self the delicate task of attending to all of the details of 
the little journey—scores of miles it must have seemed to 
the man whose feet rested upon the borders of the great 
Unexplored—and insisted upon occupying a place at Signor 
Gatto’s side in the hansom-cab. The Italian bore up with 
astonishing fortitude, and at the outset of the ordeal 
apparently gained new vigor by reason of the fresh air 
influence. Certainly he plucked at new hope. There was 
a suggestion of old times in it all to see his face brighten, 
although physically so weak that he was dependent upon 
the mission of kindly hands for the slightest movement of 
an arm or foot. The dreaded paralysis held his body 
prisoner, although the demon had not yet succeeded in 
blighting his vocal powers, and the only real improvement 
discernible to a conservative observer was noticed in the 
smile that shot over his face when his benefactress spoke 
cheering words or ministered to his wants, But this same 
attendant was blind to the trick that the smile was playing 
her. She, utterly failing to see that it was but a false signal, 
continued on her journey with Signor Gatto by a circuitous 
route, intending to bring up at the door of the retreat, 
where two or three loyal friends awaited them. 

Signor Gatto did not find it difficult in the least to con- 
verse as the hansom-cab jogged along. He reminded her 


able night in old Milan, the soirée musicale, the perfume of 
flowers, the assembled guests, and the song that had 
brought him to kneel at her feet. 

‘* Immeasurably sad !” he muttered, as he mentioned her 
victory over him. 

At this she took from a hand-bag that she carried, con- 
taining some of his private papers, the little book in which 
were printed the words and music, and held it before his 
eyes that he might read the fatal melody : 
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‘‘ If we might but have journeyed together months ago 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ and that journey had led to the altar! Ah, 
then this malady never would have stricken me. Perhaps 
though, you are better satisfied now that the pendulum 
has swung the other way and remained there. And as . 
for me,” he added, with a sigh, ‘‘how far am I from 
realizing the hope of my life! How simple a task it is to 
shatter a human vessel of clay! How easily the pitcher is 
broken at the well—aye, broken in going there!” 

‘* Do not let us recall that which is over, Signor Gatto,’ 
the girl answered, gently. 

The hansom-cab was now passing the little Church of 
St. Ignatius. The patient was keen to observe the cross 
that tops the gable and the smaller crosses over the doors 
leading to the house of worship. 

‘* What church is that—Roman Catholic?” he inquired. 

‘*Catholic, but not Roman,” Elsa replied. ‘‘It is high, 
very high, ritualistic in the extreme sense. I am a com- 
municant of St. Ignatius parish. Mr. Linden and I are to 
be married in that church to-morrow—Easter Monday.” 

Signor Gatto stared at Miss Rigby in a manner that be- 
trayed every sign of sorrow, regret, despair, disappoint- 
ment that had ever clouded his past life, as if they all 


rushed in to give concerted, tantalizing evidence. Elsa 
quickly caught the expression. It frightened her. Signor 
Gatto suddenly became white with nervous affliction. His 


lips moved, but his words were so inaudible that Elsa 
leaned forward that she might comprehend him. 

‘* Joy go with you!” he managed to say. 

‘* You are good !” she answered, considerately. 

‘Listen !” commanded Signor Gatto, powerless to raise 
his hand and press it to his heart, and visibly affected, 
owing to his failure. ‘* Listen! Do you hear my heart 
beating?” Miss Rigby obeyed and shook her head. ‘It 
does not beat?” he lisped. ‘* Then it has stopped forever. 





Farewell!” And he fell forward, dead. 

17s Voy, 
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‘* FAREWELL.” 


Terrorized by the spectacle of the expired man, Miss 
Rigby’s first impulse was to seize the reins and notify the 
driver to stop. 

She scarcely had time to realize her frightful predica- 
ment. The driver descended from his box, picked up the 
dead man’s hat from the ground, where it had fallen be- 
neath the hansom-cab, replaced it upon the insensible 








head and closed the doors of the vehicle, all at Miss Rigby’s 
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command, ‘Then he wheeled about and drove in the di- 
rection of the lodgings formerly occupied by Signor Gatto. 

Elsa succeeded in compelling the dead man to sit up- 
right beside her, and as the hansom cab dashed along at a 
high rate of speed, the dead Gatto’s head sank upon the 
She permitted it to remain there, tenderly 


girl's shoulder 


1 





O hearts break 

Ask if they love! Ask if the pure 
soul spurs its possessor on to better 
and higher things! Ask if the mind 
in its rational state fills us with the 
wish that we may reach ambition’s 
highest rung! Ask, too, if the human 
creature who is made sick with sor- 
row not brood over it, dream 
over it, wake from fitful sleep at the 
touch of it! With this train of pon- 
ome the ills that follow in the wake of black despair. 


does 


dering 
A simple stone cross marks Signor Gatto’s resting place 

the mound an evergreen grows. 

that bears is found in 


and upon 
The only inscription the stone 

these words 

Hearts do break.” 

* * * * 4 * * 

Come, now, I say, Elsa, give an account of yourself. 
Where have yoy been since the night that I introduced you 
to the late ti in Milan? Surely a girl who had really 
been free-minded and true to herself would have found it 
impossible to wander into the strange paths that you have 
seemingly sought. Do you realize how many times you 
have approached within a hair's breadth of the fatal preci- 
‘asked Philip, the afternoon of Easter Sunday. 
“Itis all very clear 


pice 
‘I do understand, now,” Elsa replied. 
tome. But believe me when I tell you that I was blind to 
every act of indiscretion at the moment that I indulged in 
‘ I shudder when I think of them. 
But I insist upon 

telling you the truth. A direful something has 
I would rise in the morning with 


those dreadful 
It all sounds very incredible, doesn't it ? 


vagaries. 


it that I 
been playing me tricks. 
the determination that I would not permit myself to be 
involved in any manner that might invite criticism. Il 
would goto my room at night a guilty target. And al- 
though I could recall certain incidents, I was unable to 
picture in my mind the occult agent that took me by the 
hand and led me on. And still, after it wasall over, I would 
realize that something had taken me by the hand and coaxed 
me. That something was undoubtedly irresistible. Not 
that I meant to encourage and invite condemnation, but I 
found it impossible not to lay myself open to it. For in- 
stance, I am strongly convinced now that I never possessed 
a particle of vocal talent that claimed public attention. 


am 


But there were moments when I cursed my crit- 
ics because they were harsh. It was only the voice 
of that evil something commanding me to rebel 


against the verdict of common sense. I have gone so far 


as to argue with myself onthe ground that I was being 


consumed with the dry rot of egotism. But it 
was not egotism. It was an army of invisible 
imps of the sulphur regions pursuing me, flanking 


me at every turn, surrounding me. A Mephistopheles 
stood back of it all; a Faust endeavored to entice a Mar- 
guerite. I have many times fancied that Signor Gatto was 
a resurrected Faust, and that he made a pact with Belze- 
bub. He might have followed in the magician’s wake, but 
I baffled him. There was not enough to tempt mein the 
casket of jewels. The hour of his doom arrived; Mephis- 
topheles again appeared upon the scene and carried off his 
victim as a condemned soul. Poor Signor Gatto! But you, 
Philip, do you believe in me?” 

“ Firn 

‘* And we shall wed to-morrow?” 

‘* Easter Monday, at high noon, in the Church of St. 


ily, completely,” he answered 


Ignatius !” 
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PaRIS, 
A PLEA For ENGLISH BALLAD. 

Every composition should by right be sung in the language in 
which it was written.” 

AM not prepared to say how matters might be 
| adjusted to this end, but it does seem as if there should 
be some provision made for the study of English songs 
here in Paris. 

Possibly one-third of the students of song here are Eng- 
ish speaking. Of these a possible ten per cent. become 
singers in French, and perhaps five per cent. prima donnas. 
This, you see, sends a great number of Americans and Eng- 
lish back to their country and their people largely useless, 
with the great waste of time and fortune behind them. It 
does not seem right that so many girls should be obliged to 
say, after four or five years of study and a fortune: 

‘‘Oh, I don’t sing a blessed thing in English, you 
know!” 

Neither does it seem right that so many parents who 
have given so much of real sentiment for their children's 
musical education (in the sacrifice of absence for so many 
years, and such quantities of money, often hard to get) 
should have back nothing but the dry husks of an unknown 
accomplishment, which but continues the separation. 

It is as if a mother should give all her hard earnings to 
her girl to buy what she wants. She expects a pretty 
wardrobe, books or a piece of furniture good for old eyes to 
look upon. Instead the girl brings home a tiny ring of 
rare old Egyptian workmanship, homely and mysterious to 
unaccustomed eyes, that cannot see what on earth there is 
in it or where all the money went. But she is obliged to 
show a forced and reflected attention to the daughter's 
purchase and cover her own disappointment. Itis pathetic 
ina way. Of course it may be said: 

‘* Let them go over to London and learn their English 
songs.” 

That sounds well enough, but after the immense expen- 
diture here, is it not unkind as well as unwise to compel 
students toimport another education? Besides, the prestige 
for teaching is right here. Here isthe prima donnas’ head- 
quarters. Here is where they want to be made. A girl, 
especially one who 1s not preparing for a stage career, has 
no right to expect to go elsewhere to finish her education. 

Perhaps the teachers here say : ‘‘ We are French people ; 
how can we teach the English song ?” 

It is not a question of language wholly, but of application 
of method to language. If a girl has gained a correct con- 
trol of her voice, should she not be able, with practice in 
that special direction, to use that voice in the English lan- 
guage as well as inany other? Paris study is supposed to 
be for the gaining of power tointerpret. An artist is not 
one who can sing French songs artistically, but who has 
command of self for all. 

I cannot see how teachers with such enormous prestige 
as these French professors enjoy, and with such a large 
proportion of English speaking people in their studios, can 
be satisfied with an English singing department, or at 
least an English ballad department to their work. Doubt- 
less they could not afford a special English professor for 
this purpose. But in every studio there are young men 
and young women of sufficient education and intelligence 
to direct the correct pronounciation of English words, 
while the real professor is applying the science of tone to 
them. 

The damage is in the almost total neglect of English for 
so long a time. Students lose interest in it naturally. 
Habit is so much stronger than character with us all. 

If vocal teaching were what it should be, were the proc- 
ess that spoken of last week, of teaching people how to 
study song for themselves, nothing of this need be said. 
Were study with the object of discovery of the laws of 
interpretation, then less time would be spent on useless 
operas and other phantasie-phantasmagorias, and people 
would be learning how to be eloquent in harmony. 

Paris study would not then dare speak of finish. It 
would but corhmence. It would but open eyes that are 
blind and ears that are deaf, and give strength to limbs to 
run the long and painful course toward Art. Each nation 
would then take that power and apply it to its own lan- 
guage. 

But where singing and showing off of study are made 
the end and aim; where the education is supposed to be 
finished and pupils to be polished interpreters of vocal 











thought, inasmuch as the majority of them are of English 
speech and blood, surely English song should be made at 
least a feature of that preparation. 

Besides, look at the quantities of exquisite English and 
American songs wholly lost sight of by this neglect. Just 
as soon as people learn how to sing their home songs prop- 
erly they bury the whole budget, and whisk off into 
unknown tongues, to which nine-tenths of them can never 
do justice. 

Look, too, at the great number of singers who, if properly 
trained and enthused to the task, could make more than a 
small] success of English, but who live knocking their heads 
against a stone wall trying to enter foreign fields. 

Ata musicale, last evening, was a young Englishman, 
good-looking, with a most moving tenor voice and very 
nice musical sense. In English he was sincere, natural, 
effective. But his French wasanightmare. Worse than 
that—it was grotesque and hopeless. Hopeless, because 
at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five one does not easily 
take on, and some natures are much less adaptive than 
others—surtout the English. 

And here again comes up that whole question of lan- 
guage and song, which keeps anyone interested in our 
American girls’ welfare awake nights trying to solve. The 
unequal struggle, so badly begun, so painfully followed, 
and so imperfectly accomplished, is one of the painful 
features of American student life in Paris. The whole 
thing is upside down. The system of cramming everything 
in on top in the hope of creating a foundation is like trying 
to light a fire by putting kindling wood on top of the coals. 
The teachers are not wholly to blame. No human being 
can accomplish in three or four years what normally 
requires ten or fifteen. It will all right itself, I suppose, 
when we learn at home that we must begin with funda- 
mentals. 

If the girls only learned the correct sounds of the French 
language at home, it would be worth more to them than all 
the muddle of words that they bring over. It is the sounds 
that make all the trouble, hamper vocal instruction, and 
make its application ridiculous. If we could have this pho- 
netic system, written about last week, in every New York 
studio, or if there were two or three good, intelligent 
French teachers of it in the city, it would be the most 
valuable preparation I know for vocal study here. 

‘‘Bah! I am afraid, mademoiselle, that you have no 
ear!” said an over-tried professor to a pretty blonde New 
Yorker yesterday afternoon. He had been struggling some 
ten minutes with the pronunciation of the word ‘‘ Ame.” 
He was working for the whole musical effect and forgot 
for the moment that America makes its words in its throat 
and cheeks and France in its teeth and lips. The little 
blonde got it ‘‘awhm” and ‘‘aim.”” He told her she had 
no ear,and she, who had played by ear since her cradle, 
sobbed bitterly. Had she learned the sound of 4 in 
America she need not have cried, and she would have 
received better value for her money in the hour of music 
instruction. 

WOMEN IN MUSIC, 

Perhaps no brochure ever printed represented the amount 
of actual brain work to be found lying between the cream- 
colored covers of a little book recently printed in Paris. It 
contains the names only of the compositions to be played 
by Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt during her ‘‘ season” 
here of less than a month. 

The most superficial observer must be impressed with 
the magnitude of the task. There are over one hundred 
compositions, the chef d’ceuvres of the masters of all na- 
tions. You have heard the most important piano works of 
the world after her eighth concert. All grades of emotion 
are represented, all types of musical form indicated, and 
all technical difficulties exhibited. 

The list begins with Clementi’s C major (Gradus ad 
Parnassum) and closes with the Walkyrie chevauchée 
by Tausig: 


Czerny, Schumann, Henselt, 
Moscheles, Thalberg, Alkan, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Chopin, Bach, father and son, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, N. Rubinstein, 
Weber, Schubert, Wagner, 
Field, Tschaikowsky, Gluck, 
Rameau, Scarlatti, Sarasate, 
Lalo, Bizet, Blumner, 
Berlioz Saint-Saéns, Chabrier, 
Ritter Franck, Durand, 
Piérné, De Beriot, Widor, 
Duvernoy, Diemer, Chaminade, 
Thomé, Philipp, Dubois, 
Godard, Bernard, Pugno. 
Faure, D'Indy, 


All are there. What works of each? The most remark- 
able in point of classic worth, influence or difficulty. 

There are études, sonates, fantaisies, ballades, valses, 
nocturnes, rhapsodies, impromptus, mazurkas, preludes, 
scherzos, polonaises, variations, transcriptions, and the 
best of modern French writing. 

But that is not all. Every note of the gigantic collection 
is played from memory! Imagine that feat, please, you 
who continue to sing your two-versed songs with your eyes 
glued to paper! One can imagine learning sucha load of 
music-idea; but imagine keeping it ! 

Mme. Goldschmidt plays with ease, certainty and an 




















assured tranquility that is neither cold nor indifferent. It 
is the concentrated brio of a blooded horse on the course. 
She is young looking ; her face and head have a piquante 
caste that (thank Heaven !) does not indicate the strength 
necessary to such a work. An infantine expression of 
throat and bust add to this agreeable effect. Although 
Berthe Marx has the force of character to lift her foot off 
the pedal in the midst of a strong emotion, she does not 
look it, and that is why she is charming, while talented. 

I do not know what place she holds among the fault- 
finders—people who lie awake nights thinking up things to 
say against folks—but I know that once she commences a 
composition no one in the hall can forget her or lose track 
of the measures till she has finished. I know that many 
catch their breath and hold it. I notice that people always 
stay till the close of the program, an unaided program, and 
a piano at that! I observe that applause is always fervent 
and often extraordinary, and I see that the hall in which 
she plays is always crowded. Her concerts were given in 
the comfortable and chic Salle Erard. 

Mme. Roger-Miclos has been instructing Parisians in the 
modern music of the world by a series of four concerts de- 
voted, one each, to modern French music, modern German 
music, modern music, Austro-Hongroise, and a classic re- 
cital. Inthe first were composers Widor, Bernard, Godard, 
Piérné, Saint-Saéns, Caabrier, Pfeiffer and Massenet ; in 
the second, Gernsheim, Brahms, Dreyschock, Goldmark ; 
in the third, Dvorik, Lazzari, Popper, Fischoff ; in the last, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Haydn, Liszt. 
In the Schumann works were the Kréislériana (eight fan- 
tasies). 

Although we hope from Mlle. Holmés the greatest femi- 
nine effort in the line of operatic composition in Paris, she 
is not the first woman who has applied to Fortune for that 
distinction. In 1693, when the opera was still a novelty, 
a Mme. Gillot de Sainctouge wrote the verse of Didon, 
which had been previously exploited some fifty times. Her 
musical collaborateur was Desmarets. Although unre- 
markable, still, thanks to the music and the celebrated 
interpreters of the time, Le Rochois, Dumesnil and Mlle. 
Maupin, it remained on the boards many years. The 
same collaboration produced later Circé, which was of 
less moment. 

The following year an opera, Céphale et Procris, was 
produced, the music of which was written by Mme. Jacquet 
de Laguerre, a musician of first rank, an artist on the 
organ and clavecin and a great favorite with both Louis 
XIV. and Mme. Maintenon. The opera was in no sense a 
success, however. Some twenty years later appeared the 
name of Mile. Barbier with the Fétes de l’Eté, Juge- 
ment de Paris, Plaisirs de la Campagne, ballets and 
pastorals of more or less attraction, with music by Bertin. 
It later turned out that this Mlle. Barbier was a monk, 
who wrote sermons in the morning and ballets in the 
evening and hid his misdoings under a pseudonym. 

The music of a ballet four acts, Les Genies, was 
written by a Mile. Duval, a musician of merit, author also 
of valuable works on teaching music. After a long femi- 
nine silence, a Mile. de Beaumesnil, a well-known singer, 
wrote the music of Tibulle et Délie. Praxitéle or 
La Ceinture was written by Mme. Devismes, whose 
husband was director of the Opéra. A pupil of Steibelt, 
she was also an excellent pianist. In 1836 a Mlle. Bertin, 
daughter of a French journalist, wrote the music of 
Esmeralda on the words of Victor Hugo, which was the 
most important effort so far. This was in Berlioz's time, 
and the kind master attributed the lack of staying qualities 
of Esmeralda to political causes; but the fact of it was 
that Miss Bertin did not believe in study, and painted and 
wrote music from brains alone, without any science of their 


in 


application. 

America, I believe, knows the Elssler sisters, dancers 
and singers, who had something to do with Les Oiseaux 
de Boccace, given in 1838. In 1853 a Mme. Waldor wrote 
a cantata with the musician Deldevez; a Mme. Cerrito col- 
laborated with Théophile Gautier and Count Gabrielli for 
Gemma, a ballet in two acts. Marie Taglioni wrote the 
words of Papillon for Offenbach’s music, which was 
given in 1860. 

But Mlle. Holmés has written a grander subject thanany, 
to grander music, in the style of Wagner and Berlioz, has 
written the libretto, as well as the music, designed all the 
scenery and costumes, and superintended all the rehearsals. 
! Her superb successes in Madrid have not 
been unmixed with gall. She has a habit of carrying her 
valuables about with her ina reticule ora muff! Caring 
nothing for jewelry, and being tender of heart and strongly 
superstitious, her valuables consist of souvenirs from 
friends, her beloved fetiches, flowers from her father’s 
tomb, from which she is never separated, and her spending 
money. Itseems that while seated with her lady companion 
in a park or garden, some crafty Spanish thieves made off 
with the reticule. In money were rolls of French and 
Spanish bills. But the loss of her souvenirs broke her 
heart and frightened her so with the idea of bad luck that 
she was ill from the effects. She was consoled two days 
later by a letter from the bold thieves offering to give her 
back her truck, but begging permission to retain the 
Spanish bills as reward for their chivalry. Any one who 
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knows Calvé’s nature must sympathize with her. She has 
a regular Irish heart for treasures ; and then she has such 
an infantine way of taking care of them! She will keepa 
muff containing a portemonnaie beside her or on her hands 
an entire evening in her parlor, with the idea of being 
unusually sage and careful. But the fun of it is that in the 
excitement of talking or showing her phonograph she will 
put the muff into the hands of whoever is standing near, 
only to remember it later with a little gasp and a ‘‘ Mon 
mauchon !” 

Nikita made a big success in |’ Air des Clochettes, 
from Lakme, in Moscow; also in the Manon gavotte, 
and the grand scene from Mignon. The concert in which 
she appeared was given by the Philharmonic Society of 
that city. 

La Baronne de Quesnoy, Mme. de Manteuil, Mme. 
Fischoff, Mme. Guillaume Beer, la Princesse de Cystria, 
la Comtesse de Lapeyrouse, Mme. Bergel-Diamont, Duch- 
esse de Trévise, Comtesse de la Ferronays, Mme. Ciampi, 
Mme. Paul Sohége, la Duchesse Decazes, Mme. Robert Le 
Lubez, la Vicomtesse de Trédern, Mme. Jules Cohen, Mme. 
Ch. de Beriot, la Princesse Edmond de Polignac (Miss 
Singer), Mme. Cruppi, Mme. Dieulafoy, Mme. Conneau, 
Comtesse de Saussine, Miss Reid, la Baronne de Roth- 
schild, Mme. de Munkascy, Mme. O'Connor, Mme. Spauld- 
ing, Mme. Maurice Sulzbach, Mme. Camille Flammarion, 
Mme. Tournier-Sarlovéze, la Comtesse de l|'Ile-du-Pief, 
Mme. Kirewski are among the society women of Paris 
who, either as hostesses or active participants, have been 
pushing the cause of Musical Progress in the French capi- 
tal so far this season. 

It has been shown in THE MusicaL CourlER many times 
how much musical talent and seriousness of purpose exists 
in Parisian society. This Princesse de Cystria is one of 
the most remarkable singers of the society world. She it 
was who sang the Bach music at the Conservatoire with 
Miss Lydia Eustis and her sister, Mme. Kinen. 

Godard left his violin toa Mme. Jeanne Baugrand, a 
young violinist of merit. 

LES MIETTES. 

M. Hardy, the young French parlor singer, sang with 
great success this week, in the salon of Mme. Maurice 
Sulzbach, Mélodies Grecques of Bourgault-Ducoudray 
and l’Ame des Fleurs of Massenet. The charming host- 
ess sang Le Sernur of Castillon; Clair de Lune of 
Bourgault-Ducoudray ; Epiphanie of Hué; Mort d'Isolde 
of Wagner ; also in duo a fragment of Tristan et Isolde, 
Au Fond des Halliers, by Lalo; Faust, Salammbo, Thais, 
Maladetta, Othello at the Opéra, and Paul et Virginie, 


Carmen, Lakme, Manon at the Opéra-Comique this week. | 


A fire at St. Gervais recently came very near doing 
irreparable damage to art. M. Chas. Bordes has there col- 
lected the ancient score and manuscripts of classic music 
which he is constantly occupied in translating into modern 
notation. At first reports it was stated that all these had 
been destroyed ; happily, it was but the printed versions of 
the translations that were lost, a loss bad enough surely 
when we consider the sacrifice of time and expense that 
the young Maitre de Chapelle gives to this sort of work. In 
the absence of M. Bordes at the time, it was his friends, 
the Marquis d'Harcourt and Marquis Vincent d'Indy, who 
ascertained the truth of the loss, and gave it to the public. 

The young King of Servia and his father saw Salamm- 
bo, by Reyer, at the Opéra, last evening, atter dinner 
with the President and Mme. Faure. 

MM. Marsick and Raoul Pugno, the well-known violinist 
and piano artists, have organized their concerts for the 
season to take place 11th, 18th and 25th of March and Ist 
and 8th of April. 

Concerts of ancient and mcdern chamber music by a 
finished quatuor, Mme: I. Philipp at the piano, are arranged 
for February 6 and 20 and March 6 and 20. The programs 
are rich in treasures trios by Saint-Saéns and Lalo, quatu- 
ors of Saint-Saéns and Fauré, quintets of Widor, Lefébvre 
and Gernsheim, septuor of Saint-Saéns, sonata of César 
Franck, compositions of Schutte, Schumann and Glazounow. 

A Society of Young Composers has been formed by the 
pupils of Widor, Mme. Eymieir Tournemire, Libert, Vierne, 
Lacroix and a violinist, violoncellist and alto. The first 
concert of the society takes place in the Salle Erard on the 
5th of February. M. Widor, who takes a lively and sin- 
cere interest in the work of his pupils, will graciously lend 
his assistance as interpreter of their works. 

The Conservatoire concerts seem determined. to favor 
Brahms. His symphony in D has been given several 
times, aud now the symphony in F is to have its turn. 
After a careful analysis of this work, M. Charles Darcours, 
the savant, musical critic of the ‘‘ Figaro,” thus speaks of 
the composer : 

‘* The grand value of Johannes Brahms is incontestable ; 
but two shadows seem to rest upon his symphonic work— 
the lack of melodic ideas and the lack of personality. These 
gifts, however, do not bear the value in Germany that they 
do in France, and Brahms is justly reputed by our neigh- 
bors to be their most remarkable musician since Schumann, 
setting aside Wagner, of course, who must always be set 
aside when it is a question of comparison. Brahms is con- 
sidered by the Germans a successor of Beethoven. Such 
an opinion as that makes it worth our while to be patient, 
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to wait and listen to and study his works, and perhaps by- 
and-by we may enjoy them.” 

I cannot close this letter with a more graceful paragraph 
than one announcing the marriage of Mile. Madeleine 
Mangeot, eldest daughterof our amiable and worthy con- 
frere, M. Edouard Mangeot, of the Monde Musical, on 
the 4th of February, at the Church of Saint Roch. M. 
Mangeot’s son-in-law is M. Arthur Dandelot Toomey, The 
young couple have the best wishes and congratulations of 
THE MusicaL Courter. FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 








Foreign Items. 


Ole Olsen.—The Norwegian composer and musical 
director Ole Olsen received from King Oskar II. the order 
of St. Olaf. 

Paul Kalisch.—At the Court Theatre of Altenburg 
Paul Kalisch received unbounded applause for his fine 
work in Meyerbeer’s Prophet. 

Bremen.—The sixth Philharmonic concert under 
Professor Erdmannsdérfer in Bremen was distinguished 
by a splendid rendering of Berlioz’ symphony, Harold in 
Italy, and the prelude to the Rubin by D’Albert. 

Exposition of Musical Instruments.—An in- 
ternational exposition of the musical instruments of all ages 
will be held in London in July. There will also be a con- 
gress of composers of all the musical instrument manufac- 
turers. 

Bayreuth.—It has now been definitely decided that 
there will be no Wagner performances this year at the 
Festspielhaus. Some weeks will, during next summer, 
however, be devoted to rehearsals fornext year’s revival of 
the Ring of the Nibelung. 

Milan.—We hear from Milan that I Medici had at 
its first representation at La Scalaa brilliant success, far 
more so than when it had its first production at the Dal 
Verme. Kaschmann made a great hit and Leoncavallo had 
to bow in response to great applause. 

Wilhelm’s Prize.—On the occasion of Emperor 
Wilhelm'’s birthday, January 27, he founded a prize for the 
yearly singing contests of German male societies. The 
prize will be in the shape of a medal, which will be worn 
by a ribbon around the neck by the winner on festive 
functions. 

Frankfort.—The Riih! Society, under the direction of 
Bernhard Scholz, brought out at its last concert César 
Frank’s Béatitudes. The work is said to be masterly or- 
chestrated and made a deep impression on the listeners. 
At the seventh Museum concert the program included 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathétique, op. 74. The or- 
chestra under Kogel's direction did marvelously well. 

Anna Heindl.—Anna Heindl, an 
former pupil of Reinhard Schmelz, of New York, is en- 
gaged at the Mannheim Court Theatre for a term of five 
years. She is a dramatic soprano, of whom the German 
papers speak with enthusiasm, and they rank her Elsa in 
Lohengrin and Senta in the Flying Dutchman with the 
best efforts of the most prominent singers. 


American and 


Ratcliff.—From foreign exchanges it appears that 
the German Ratcliff will be heard before the Italian. 
Mascagni and his new opera, which was to be heard in 
Berlin during January, are not mentioned anywhere. 
The Ratcliff in German, with a libretto after Heine, music 
composed by Wawrinecz, has very likely been produced in 
Prague by the time this number appears. In the German 
work Ratcliff's is a baritone part, while in the Italian the 
réle is written for a high tenor. Wawrinecz is also the 
composer of Rosmunda, which has been accepted for the 
Berlin opera, and which will receive its baptism of fire this 
week in Frankfort. 

Attempted Assassination.—Bracale, the musical 
director of the theatre at Bologna, came near being as- 
sassinated the other day. Bracale was with Olga Olghina, 
the prima donna, at the latter's rooms, rehearsing the réle 
of Zerlina in Auber’s Fra Diavolo. A gentleman was an- 
nounced who wished to speak to Bracale, and the latter 
stepped into the room to meet him. The stranger, after an 
exchange of words, fired from two revolvers several shots, 
bringing Bracale to the floor, after which the would-be 
murderer escaped. There are three bullet wounds, but 
neither of them is of a dangerous nature. As usual it is 
said that there is a woman at the bottom of it. 

Constantiaople.—No concerts have ever been given 
at Constantinople with as much success as the three which 
Frau Anna Grosser had planned for the benefit of the 
building fund of the German school, which was badly 
damaged during the recent earthquake. The seats for the 
three recitals were sold for $10, and everybody that is any- 
body in Constantinople and Pera was present. G. Brassin, 
a brother of Louis Brassin, violinist; and Messrs. Lukas 
and Schmidl (‘cello and viola) assisted Frau Grosser, who 
played the piano. This lady has been a resident in the 
Turkish capital some six years, during which time she has 
only appeared in public five times, for benevolent objects. 
Her social position made it possible to obtain the financial 
success which is often withheld from artists of great reputa- 
tion when venturing concerts in Constantinople. 
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i my last week’s budget I mentioned the fact that 
the Berlioz Requiem performance by the Philhar- 
monic Chorus under Siegfried Ochs’ direction had drawn 
so big an audience that over five hundred persons had to 
be denied admittance to the largest Berlin concert hall, the 
Philharmonie, and that a repetition of the work was pub- 


licly clamored for. This repetition was granted and took 


place again at the Philharmonie on Tuesday night of last 
week, and again with the same satisfactory financial and, 
if possible, even more perfect artistic results. 


The vast auditorium once more was crowded to over- 
flowing, and still a great number of people had to be sent 
now the talk of a third performance is mak- 
There is no doubt of the desirability of 


nor is Siegfried Ochs, with his 


away, so that 
ing the rounds 
this renewed repetition ; 
tremendous choral and orchestral forces, averse to it, for 
aside from the artistic triumph and the satisfaction gained 
thereby, he would then at last be reimbursed for his very 
big expenses for the undertaking. The trouble, however, 
is that he cannot have a suitable hall, the Philharmonie 
being taken for every night of the remainder of the season, 
and even the above mentioned repetition of last Tuesday 
night was made possible only by the financial sacrifice of 
an extra sum for the loan of the hall, Which was given to 
the owners and directors of the building to indemnify them 
for the loss of the regular popular concert, which was to 
have been given on the night in question, and which in con- 
sequence had to be abandoned. 

As for the performance, it was again a most imposing and 
artistically finished one. The inspiration of the conductor 
carried with him his forces, and this in turn enthused the 
large audience to a degree rarely witnessed at such con- 
An improvement upon the initial performance was 
Braunschweig, who 


certs. 
the engagement of Kronberger, of 
sang the tenor solo in the Sanctus with an easy reach of 
the high notes, which had been painfully absent in hand- 
some Paul Kalisch’s interpretation. The latter tenor is not 
in Berlin at present, but is singing as guest at the Sachse- 
Attenburg Court Theatre, where last night he'is reported 


to have made a hit in the title part of Le Prophéte. 


** * 


The Requiem performance was over in time to allow me 
to hear the final portion of Eugen d’Albert’s first of three 
piano recitals at the Singakademie. This concert was 
also well attended, and great as wellas deserved enthu- 
siasm prevailed. I must cenfess that I have never before 
heard d’Albert to better advantage than on this evening, 
when he showed an unusual combination of musicianship 
and virtuosity, while heretofore he was often wanting in 
the latter quality. 

I missed the Bach-D’Albert organ prelude and fugue in 
D major, the Beethoven appassionata sonata, the Chopin 
nocturne, op. 9, No. 3; impromptu in F sharp and polo- 
naise, op. 53, as well as the two Scarlatti-Tausig sonatas 
in G minor and F minor; but I arrived in time to hear one 
of the noblest and most interesting interpretations of Schu- 
minor sonata, and the Schubert G 
exquisitely sung on the 


mann's beautiful G 
major impromptu, op. 90, No. 3, 
fine Bechstein grand, while the Liszt Don Juan fantasy, by 
no means one of my favorites, was given with such as- 
tounding virtuosity, and yet at the sametime so musically, 
that it did not fail tocreate a most pronounced impression. 
The audience was absolutely carried away, and did not 
stop applauding and recalling until the ‘little giant"’ had 
complied with the request for an encore, for which he chose 
the Chopin A flat waltz in double rhythm. This, one of 
Paderewski's chevaux de bataille, I did not like quite as 
well, but the audience differed with me, and broke out in 
renewed applause, until a second encore, Mozart's lovely 
A minor rondo, was granted, which again showed d'Albert 
from his most musical side—a certain classicity of style. 
The second evening, on February 6, will be devoted ex- 
clusively to Beethoven, and the third program, on Febru- 
ary 15, shows the names of Brahms, Liszt, Weber and 


Chopin. eee 


On Wednesday evening I missed a couple of minor con- 
certs in order to attend the sixth symphony soirée of the 
Royal Orchestra at the Opera House. It goes without say- 
ing that the auditorium was completely sold out, and such 
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had also been the case at the public rehearsal that on the 
same day had preceded the concert proper. 

Weingartner was at his best, and the Royal Orchestra— 
that most superb body of artists—followed him with 
wonted precision and enthusiasm. This was especially 
noticeable in the splendid representation of Hector 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, which seems to be one 
of Weingartner’s especial favorites, as he also gave it last 
season and the season before. His reading is so interest- 
ing and the playing of the orchestra so virtuose that this 
strange work of Berlioz’s most daring fiction is always sure 
to create a big effect, and in some portions a really deep 
musical impression. ‘The gay bal scene in A major was 
so persistently applauded that the conductor had to agree 
to a repetition of this movement. The March to the 
Scaffold was given with overawing sonority and an irresist- 
ible rhythmic swing, while the hideous last movement was 
an overwhelming feat of orchestral virtuosity. Of course 
Weingartner, as usual, was much applauded and many 
times recalled. 

The piéce de resistance was preceded on the program by 
a novelty, Eugen d’Albert’s Vorspiel to his second and 
latest opera, Gismonda. The short orchestral introduc- 
tion walks in the key and gloomy color of Schumann’s Man- 
fred overture, in E flat minor, but it has not the thematic 
material of this beautiful work, nor yet the dramatic inten- 
sity. What it is meant to say cannot of course be sur- 
mised without a knowledge of the latest d’Albert music 
drama, or at least the contents of the book. As it was, the 
Vorspiel, though it was well performed, created absolutely 
no impression and passed by without any applause or other 
comment on the part of the listeners. 

In bright relief to its two rather morbid predecessors 
stood Haydn's cheerful, sunny, simple and yet so satisfac- 
tory and satisfying E flat symphony, which formed the close 
of the program and which, performed with the utmost 
nicety of shading and precision of rhythm, sent everybody 
away in a contented spirit of mind. 

The next concert, on February 15, dedicated to the com- 
memoration of Wagner’s death day, will bring Beethoven's 
Eroica symphony and Wagner's Faust overture, Siegfried 
Idyll and the Vorspiel to Parsifal, to which the finale of 
the third act of Wagner’s Swan Song has been attached. 

* # & 


Again on Thursday I had to miss two concerts in order 
to be able to attend the Joachim Quartet evening. which 
promised to be one of unusual interest. One of the con- 
certs I had to let go by was the farewell soireé which the 
tenor Nicolaus Rothmuehl gave at the Saa/ of the Society 
of Friends previous to his departure for the United States. 
I am told that it was a successful affair, but as I have often 
had occasion to write about this versatile artist when he 
was still a member of the Royal Opera House personnel, 
and as moreover you will soon have a chance to judge of 
him for yourselves when he will appear under Mr. Dam- 
rosch's baton, any further account would seem superfluous. 
I want to mention, however, that a song entitled Lie- 
bessehnen (Love Longings), by Martin Roeder, was rede 
manded. 

The other concert from which I was an unwilling ab- 
sentee was the Munich court conductor Franz Fischer's 
Wagner Evening at the Piano, which had drawn an inter- 
ested audience to Bechstein Hall. I do not quite approve 
of such a scheme as the one devised by the concert giver, 
especially in a city like Berlin, where Wagner's works are 
given in opera house and concert rooms with the very best 
of orchestras, and where there seems to be no necessity of 
hearing excerpts at the piano. The latter kind of repro- 
duction is at best only what a decent photograph is incom- 
parison to a master painting; but then I am assured that 
the Bavarian conductor gave readings at the piano which 
were full of color and orchestral effects, and that he met 
with a good deal of appreciation on the part of a cultured 
public. His scheme embraced the festival scene from the 
third act of The Meistersinger, the final scene from Rhein- 
gold, Siegfried’s Death and the Funeral March from the 
last act of Die Gétterdimmerung, the Parsifal Vorspiel 
and the Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde. 


* # 


The Joachim Quartet evening at the Singakademie, 
which made me miss the above mentioned two concerts, 
and which was this time again a sold out affair, at first bid 
a fair appearance of a tremendous disappointment. This 
was due to the fact that Johannes Brahms had been adver- 
tised to play in person, together with the Meiningen clari- 
netist Muehlfeld, his two new sonatas for piano and clari- 
net. Unfortunately the Meiningen virtuoso fell ill the 
very last day before the concert and could not come, and 
thus the great attraction fell through. Brahms was, how- 
ever, on hand, and he was, of course, the hero of the 
evening. His grand string quintet in G major, op. 111— 
one of the finest creations in all the chamber music litera- 
ture—remained standing on the original program and was 
performed by the Joachim Quartet, with the assistance of 
Andreas Moser (from the High School) as second viola, 
in most masterly and enthusiastic style. I suppose you 
have heard this quintet with its strong first movement, the 
beautiful D minor adagio, with the principal theme cribbed 





from Brahms’ own F major symphony scherzo, the rousing 
G minor scherzo and the Hungarian finale. 


** * 


Loud applause followed each movement. and after the 
scherzo as well as after the last movement Brahms had to 
yield to the popular and most enthusiastic demand for his 
appearance on the stage. At the close he was recalled more 
than half a dozen times, and he appeared led by the hand 
by Joachim, and bowed his thanks. On the whole, in 
spite of his gray but abundant locksand hirsute appendage, 
he looked very well, and bore his sixty-one years with 
easy grace. I never saw him more contented and pleased. 
He joked good naturedly about his vain trip from Vienna to 
Berlin, but expressed himself as delighted with the fact 
that through Muehlfeld’s illness he escaped the necessity 
of piano playing, which was always a great task to him. 
To-night at Leipsic he will conduct, while Eugen d’Albert 
will do the piano playing, and will perform both of the 
Brahms piano concertos. 

Instead of the two new sonatas by Brahms we had, again 
in exceptionally fine reproduction, the Mozart D major 
string quintet (two violas) and the Cherubini E flat 
string quartet, the last three movements of which are 
among the finest of all that master’s chamber music 


creations. 
*_* * 


Two pianists divided up the critics’ time on Friday 
evening, but as both have been extensively noticed in these 
columns before, and as moreover you know them well, it 
will suffice if I give a bare outline of their recitals. 

At Bechstein Hall Pachmann appeared for the fifth time 
with a second Chopin program, and again before a rather 
small audience. yet in good trim and I 
never before heard him play the B minor sonata in so unin- 
teresting and partially, even, slovenly manner. His mem- 
ory also was several times at fault. The more rarely 
played E flat minor polonaise and the fourth one of the 
scherzi, the one in E major, op. 54, did not fare much bet- 
ter, and I left for the Singakademie before the first notes of 
the irksome berceuse were struck. 


He was not 


ox * 


There Busoni was holding forth to a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. I came too late for the Liszt fantasie and 
fugue on the notes (in German) of the holy name of Bach, 
and also for the Chopin B flat minor sonata. I heard, how- 
ever, Busoni’s piano arrangement of the imposing Bach 
prelude and triple fugue in E flat for organ, which he 
played with superb clearness and mental grasp. Two not 
over frequently performed Liszt pieces, the Sposalizio in E 
and the B minor ballad, he delivered with fine feeling, and 
then came that damnable hotch-potch of heterogeneous 
virtuoso variations the Hexameron, which were performed 
with so much brilliancy and dash that the audience was 
hungry for more. They got it in the Pester Carneval 
rhapsody, and when that was not enough, the Rigoletto 
fantasy by Liszt was added as a second encore. Busoni 
seems to be better liked every time he appears here, and I 
am glad that his great qualities of pianist and musician are 
evidently even more appreciated in Berlin than they were 
in Boston or New York. 


** * 


Saturday evening belonged to two lady singers. ‘The 
first of these was Mrs. Ida Goeringer, of Rippoldsau, who 
appeared at Bechstein Hall, and who was so inferior in 
every respect that I need not bother you with a description 
of the proceedings. Her assistant was Harold von Mick- 
witz, of Helsingfors, a pianist whois likewise of little or 
no importance tothe musical world at large. 

On the other hand Mrs. Lilian Henschel, who gave her 
usual concert here at the Sing Academy, deserves a most 
Her voice does not seem to fade, 
use it and 


complimentary notice. 
and that is because she knows how to 
never abuses it. Her delivery is as charming and musical 
as ever, and it is therefore an unmitigated pleasure to listen 
to her, all the more so as her selections are as variegated as 
they are interesting. They consisted this time of Pacini’s 
Le Portrait, the old French song Margoton va-t’a-l'iau, 
Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds, Liszt’s Loreley, Brahms: 
Es Traeum te mir, Schumann's Wenn ich frueh in den Gar- 
ten geh, Robert Kahn’s Durch sacusenlde Bacume, Grieg’s 
Ein Schwan, Davidoff’s Leis bewegt hat sich der Verhang 
(remanded), Mlle. Chaminade's L’Eté, six folk songs by 
Georg Henschel and several encores. 

Miss Irene von Brennerberg, a young violinist from 
Vienna, was the assistant at this concert, and contributed 
to the program Wieniawski’s Airs Russes, Schumann's 
Abendlied and a pretty scherzando by Marsick, the Paris 
violinist and teacher. As Miss Brennerberg will shortly 
give a concert of her own, Mr. Abell as well as myself will 
have something further to say later on. I understand that 


the young lady is engaged for Chicago and I doubt not 
would prove a desirable acquisition. 

Mr. Robert Kahn, the young composer and teacher at the 
Royal High School, took it upon himself to play the accom- 
paniments at this concert, and did so with rare skill and 
taste—above all, with that fine instinct which can be found 
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only in minds of musicians who are ‘‘ to the manner born 


as well as educated. 
=x * 


Sunday was the Emperor's birthday. In commemoration 
of the event a concert was given at the Stern Conservatory 
in the afternoon, in which some of the principal teachers of 
the institution took part. 

The program was: 


Quartet in G minor (for piano, violin, viola and ’cello)..........Mozart 
Zajic, Gernsheim, Krékel and Hutschenreuter, 

Prologue. ...cccccccserccccscccccceces secssecsscssscscess Ludwig Bussler 
Aria, Mentre ti lascio.......002. scscccccccccccccccess - sevecees Mozart 
Adolf Schulz 
Aodamte wip MARIOS «a2 00 soho ee Wiaresivesscawersensie: Beethoven 

Thirty-two variations in C minor.. f 
Felix Dreyschock. 

ABBAS Del... ... ccccccccccscccccdcccevccvepccccsccccscessccvcvcctece Mozart 
An die Haffnung............+++¢ Desdicrcvoccevdddooseccerecses Beethoven 
Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner. 

Andante from the Ninth Symphony (arranged for two pianos 
Dy Ldaat).. ccccccccccccccccccccscccevcccesoscccoace csesecesce Beethoven 


Professor Erlich and Gernsheim. 

The singing of Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner was the feature 
of the concert, though the quartet was admirably per- 
formed, and Dreyschock played his piano solos with a sure, 
clean-cut technic and musical intelligence. 

Mr. Schulz was hoarse and could not do himselt justice. 
The number for two pianos I did not hear. 

The prologue by Edward Bussler, instructor in theory 
and composition, was very interesting, and furnished food 
for much reflection. 

He said that the director of the Conservatory had con- 
sidered it appropriate to celebrate the Emperor's birthday 
in this way; that the present high standard of the institu- 
tion was due indirectly in a measure to the love of music 
in the Imperial family ; that the Hohenzollerns had been 
noted for musical ability for centuries, and that their love 
for the art and the interest they had always taken in fur- 
thering it had done much toward making Berlin the mu- 
sical metropolis of the world. 

* *# 


In the evening there was a gala performance at the 
Royal Opera House, to which admission could only be had 
by invitation. Present in the great central royal box were 
His Majesty the Emperor and Her Majesty the Empress, 
the former in the flaming red gala uniform of the Guard de 
Corps, while the Empress wore a low cut dress of bluish 
green silk, and was resplendent in diamonds. The heredi- 
tary Princess Charlotte of Meiningen (the Emperor's sister) 
appeared in white silk trimmed with sky blue velvet, and 
the Princess Frederick Leopold wore a carnation red cos- 
tume. In the imperial box were also the King of Saxony, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, Prince Henry of Prussia and 
several other personages of highest rank. 

The music consisted of the overture to Rienzi, which the 
orchestra played superbly under Dr. Muck’'s direction. 
Then came the newly and most gorgeously mounted second 
act from Wagner's first grand opera, with Gudehus in the 
part of the last of the tribunes instead of our own heroic 
tenor Sylva, who unfortunately is confined to his bed 


with a rheumatic attack. The others in the cast 
were Mrs. Ritter Goetze, Misses Hiedler, Dietrich, 
Krainz and Rothauser, and Messrs. Staunner, Fraenkel, 


Sommer and Krasa. It wasa glorious performance, but as 
Rienzi is shortly to be revived in its entirety and newly 
studied and mounted, I don’t want to take the wind out of 
my sails beforehand by going into details now. 

The second half of the gala program consisted of 
Beethoven's ballet The Creatures of Prometheus, in which 
the Emperor's favorite ballerina, Miss Dell’ Era, made a 
pronounced hit. 

The city was all ablaze with illuminations on Sunday 
night in honor of the Emperor's birthday. 


x & 
Last night we had the seventh Richard Strauss Philhar- 


monic concert, which, despite an attractive program anda 
fine soloist, Iam sorry to say was not very well attended. 





The soloist was Mr. Busoni, who performed in most brilliant 
and telling style the Liszt A major piano concerto, of the 
reading of which work by Busoni I spoke at length ina 
former budget. He played on a superb, luscious and most 
sonorous Steinway grand, and so pronounced was his suc- 
cess that he had to grant an encore (rather a rare thing at 
these concerts), for which he chose the Liszt Campanella. 
Busoni owes this sudden engagement to the circumstance 
that Josef Hofmann, the Nestor of the wonder children, 
who had originally been announced to appear for the first 
time in Berlin since his return to the concert stage, has a 
very sore foot and in consequence could not play. It is an 
ill wind, however, that blows nobody any good. 

The orchestral numbers consisted, in the first place, of a 
symphonic poem, Sarka, the third one of the cycle of sym- 
phonic poems by Smetana entitled My Fatherland. Sarka, 
which has for a program the legend of a Bohemian amazon 
who, mad at her faithless lover, together with her sister 
amazons kills the lover and his warriors while they are 
asleep, is by no means as fine a musical creation as the 
Vitava, from the same series. As a novelty, however, it 
was quite interesting, and it was well performed. Liszt’s 
difficult symphonic poem Mazeppa, however, was still bet- 
ter played, and the spirit and abandon with which the 
Philharmonic orchestra followed Richard Strauss’ baton 
were irresistible. 

The second part of the program contained Brahms’ 
fourth symphony in E minor, which I like least of all of 
his four works of this genre, and in which, despite the fact 
that I am now somewhat of a ‘‘ convert” to Brahmsism, I 
cannot find much beauty, and which, even in such good 
performance and careful reading as it received last night, 
bores me infinitely. 

The closing number was Beethoven’s Egmont overture, 
the heroic and ever youthful and powerful themes of which 
roused me from the somnolency into which the labored last 
movement of the Brahms symphony had thrown me. 

The audience granted Richard Strauss three hearty re- 
calls after the close of the overture. 

The next program will bring Tschaikowsky’s third suite, 
Berlioz’s fantastic symphony and a Haydn violoncello con- 
certo played by Hugo Becker. 


*# *# # 


At the Royal Opera House Sullivan’s Ivanhoe has been 
postponed indefinitely, as the English composer, who wants 
to attend the premiére, has gone to the Riviera for the 
sake of his health. Well, we can wait. Mascagni's Rat- 
cliff is also not yet forthcoming, as both Sylva and Bulsz 
are for the present on the sick list. Both novelties may 
be brought out, however, in March next. 

Meanwhile another Ratcliff, by the Hungarian com- 
poser Mauritius Vavrinecz, will shortly be heard at Prague. 
The same young composer's one act opera Rosmonda was 
last night produced for the first time at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and, as I am informed by telegraph, scored a great 
success. The composer, who was present, was called be- 
fore the curtain several times, together with the princi- 
pals. 


ss @# 


Kienzl's Evangeliman will now be the first novelty at 
the Royal Opera; but before that the newly mounted and 
restudied Rienzi will have a hearing. 


* #2 *# 


Emperor William II., who has always shown the liveliest 
kind of an interest in national song, has en the occasion of 
his birthday decreed an imperial prize in shape of a val- 
uable emblem, to be held by the male chorus singing 
society which in an annual contest is chosen victor. 


* * # 
Max Bruch’s latest oratorio, Moses, was on the 19th inst. 
produced for the first time at Barmen and met with suc- 


cess. The Barmen Vocal Society, whose director is the 
indefatigable Prof. Anton Krause, was also the first to 


produce Max Bruch’s Odysseus and Arminius. The com- 
poser conducted in person. 
2s * * 

Miss Olga Pevny, the younger of the talented pair of sis- 
ter singers, recently appeared as ‘‘ guest” at the concert 
operaof Darmstadt, as Agatha in Freischiitz, and as Eliz- 
abeth in Tannhiduser, and to judge from the criticisms she 
sends me she met with the liveliest kind of success. She is 
now at Breslau, where last Saturday night she made her 
début as Elsain Lohengrin. Her sister Irene is at Stettin. 

* *£ * 


A few days ago I had the pleasure of meeting Teresa 
Carrefio-d’Albert, who looks as handsome as ever. Shetold 
me that it was not unlikely that next fall or winter she 
would concertize in the United States, but that up to the 
present no engagement to that effect has been perfected. 

* 2 * 

Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and Paul Kalisch will leave for 

Paris shortly, where they will be the soloists at one of the 


Lamoureux concerts. 
* * * 


Baumann, the Breslau Lobe Theater stage manager, who 
was on his way to New York under engagemeat to Walter 
Damrosch, I just learn, was drowned in the dreadful Elbe 
catastrophe of last night. What will Walter do for another 
stage manager? Good ones don’t run around loose without 
an engagement. The only one I can think of is Stage Man- 
ager Hock, whom you will remember from the late National 
Opera enterprise. He is living here in Berlin and looking 


for a job, 


** 


Clementine de Vere Sapio made her German renfre 
in Mulhouse, in Alsace, on the 17th inst., and, as I 
see from the newspapers there, made a tremendous hit. 
I don’t wonder; we have no such coloratura concert singers 
in Germany. 

22 

Paderewski will play in Dresden on February 15 and 
Leipsic February 17, when I shall run over to hear him. 
Both concerts are for some time already absolutely sold out. 


*sez et 


Patti was forced, through temporary indisposition, to 
abandon her Leipsic concert last week, although it had 
been sold out. In Dresden, however, she was again able 
to sing, and did sing, although that concert was not quite 
so well attended. That is what may be called bad luck. 
Next the diva will sing in Vienna, and thence go to Nice, 
where she is to appear four times in opera. 


* & *& 


A renowned Viennese personage who was recently in 
Berlin told the following story, which I am allowed to pub- 
lish under the promise of not revealing the narrator’s 
name. He was asked for some letters of the lately de- 
ceased great Vienna surgeon, Professor Billroth. ‘*‘ Among 
about forty which I own I found ten which did not contain 
either too great flatteries for myself or too severe allusions 
to other people, and these I chose for publication. When 
last year I was asked for some letters of Hans von Biilow 
for the same purpose I was unable to find among a still 
greater number which I possess one single one which did 
conform to the above conditions, and I was forced there- 
fore to deny the request.” O. F. 


New Operas in 1894.—The new operas which 
were produced in France during the past year were the 
following twenty-four: Thais, Massenet; Djelma, Lefébvre ; 
Fides, Street; Filibusters, Cui; Manon, Massenet; The 
Thirteenth Hussars ; Dinah ; Les Forains; Le Bonhomme 
de neige; Fleur de Vertu; 1’Enlévement de la Toledad ; 
Monsieur Pulcinella; Clary et Clara; La Fille de Pailasse ; 
Madame Nicolet; Les Trois Cousin; l’'Eléve du Con- 
servatoire ; Nos bons Chasseurs ; Le Divorce de Pierrot ; 
La Jarretiére ; Les Mystéres d’Eleusis; La Navarraise, 
Massenet ; Calendal, Maréchal, and Hulda, César Franck. 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL C¢ RIER, ‘ 

15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., February 6, 1895. | 
HE London Symphony Orchestra gave the sixth 
concert of the season on Thursday evening, and it 
proved undoubtedly the best this year so far. This was 


specially true in the work of the orchestra in the Siegfried 
Idyll and the prelude to Act III. of Die Meistersinger. In 
these two selections Mr. Henschel surpassed anything he 
has done before, and succeeded in reaching a degree of 
interpretation that filled his hearers with admiration and 
The overture to Oberon, which opened the 
This overture, 


enthusiasm. 
concert, was also a very popular item. 
written for London, has always been a favorite program 
selection here, and when well played, as on this occasion, 
1s sure to meet with hearty approval. The other orchestral 
number was Haydn's symphony in B flat. The soloist was 
Mr. Maurice Sons, who played Dvorak’s concerto for violin 
in A and Mr. Henschel’s ballad for violin, op. 39. This was 
practically Mr. Sons’ bow toa London audience as a solo- 
ist. His tone is very fine, partly due to his splendid violin ; 
his bowing is good, and his octaves and all his work in fact, 
is wellintune. He infuses much fine feeling into the more 
delicate passages, and plays with the requisite dash and 
brilliancy. Mr. Sons is certainly one of the best violinists 
who have made their début here for some time, and we 
hope to hear more of him. I give below a brief sketch of 
his career up to the present. 

At the Queen's (small) Hall on the same evening Mr. 
Arthur Oswald and Mr. Stewart Macpherson gave a vocal 
and piano recital with Mr. Stanley Hawley as accompanist. 
Mr. Macpherson, who it will be remembered is conductor of 
the Westminster Orchestral Society, displayed fairly good 
technic and full round tone. In the use of the pedal he 
is not quite careful enough, and at times there is a sugges- 
tion of blurr. On the whole his work would indicate that 
he prefers vigor to refinement. His selections included 
Schumann’s sonata in G minor, selections from Chopin, 
Brahms, Henselt, Moszkowski, Walter Macfarren, and two 
pieces of his own entitled Autumn Leaf and Minuet. Mr. 
Arthur Oswald has excellent style, though not a big voice, 
and there is at times a trace of throaty production. His 
method does not seem to be very clearly defined, and a 
little careful thought in this connection would enable him 
to use his forces to much greater advantage. At the same 
time at Steinway Hall Mr. Basil Gauntlett, pupil of Signor 
Carlo Ducci, aged nine, of whom I have spoken before, 
gave a piano recital. The playing of the boy indicates 
good teaching, but he is altogether too young to give any 
forecast of what he will be when he is developed. He 
plays now straight away without much shading, and his 
phrasing of course leaves much to be desired. He shows 
decided talent and the right kind of musical intelligence. 
Under this capable master we probably shall hear more of 
him. 

To-day Mlle. Chaminade commences her provincial tour, 
accompanied by Madame Landi, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Biack and M. Achille Rivarde. She gives her first concert 
in Manchester, and subsequently will visit Oxford, Bright- 
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on, Cheltenham, Doncaster, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Liv- 
erpool. 

The other day we had a cali from Mr. George F. Bell, a 
rising yc ung violinist. He was born in Dublin and edu- 
cated at the Royal Irish Academy of Music. There he 
had the benefit of instruction in harmony from the late Sir 
Robert Stewart, and his study of the violin was carried 
forward enough for him to go to Brussels and commence 
with Ysaye, with whom he made rapid progress. He re- 
mained with the great violinist some two and aha!f years, 
and intends taking up his study with him again on Ysaye’s 
return from America. 

A novelty in the way of an extempore piano recital has 
been organized by Norman Neruda & Co., to be given by 
Miss Marie Wurm at the Queen's (small) Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, the 2ist inst. It is proposed that for the 
first half of the program themes should be given by Dr. 
J. F. Bridge and other well-known musicians to Miss Wurm 
at the concert, these being chosen according to their fancy 
and quite unknown tothe pianist. She will then proceed 
to improvise on them in the following musical forms: Pre- 
lude and fugue (four parts), suite prelude, largo, gavotte, 
sarabande and gigue, theme and variations, the theme 
being played on a second piano. The programs are so ar- 
ranged that on half of them are bars, in which members of 
the audience are requested to write themes for the follow- 
ing numbers: A sonata, in which she will form allegro, 
scherzo, adagio and finale; a nocturne, mazurka, berceuse 
and polonaise, and lastly any popular air given by the au- 
dience will be worked up in the style of Mozart, Handel, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner and Sullivan. 

Miss Constance Egerton on Wednesday evening gave a 
concert at the Queen's (small) Hall, assisted by Mr. Arthur 
Barlow, Miss Mary Turner, Mr. Dyved Lewys, Miss Rosa 
Green, Signorina Teodoras, Miss Bessie Greenhill (vio- 
linist), Miss Bessie Waugh and Miss Christine Greenhill, 
accompanists. Miss Egerton was very much enjoyed in 
her artistic singing of Gounod’s Ave Maria and Hindel’s 
O Had I Jubal’s Lyre. Miss Bessie Greenhill was espe- 
cially successful in Grieg’s Aus den Carnaval, Mosz- 
kowski’s Serenata, and Zarzycki’s Mazurka. Both of these 
young ladies’ work shows improvement at each of their ap- 
pearances. Miss Rosa Green was also most artistic in her 
rendering of the aria from Samson. 

On the same night a most enjoyable occasion was a sort 
of informal musical evening given by Mr. and Mrs. Ingram 
Adams at their residence. A large number of people, both 
English and Americans. were present. Among the items 
on the program was Rubinstein’s trio in B flat, with the 
hostess (Madame Amina Goodwin) at the piano, Miss Emily 
Shinner, violin, and Miss Hemmings,’cello. Later came 
Spohr's concerto for two violins, with Mts. Scott and Miss 
Shinner, both pupils of Dr. Joachim, who studied in Berlin 
with him somethree years. The playing in the concerted 
numbers was greatly admired. Madame Amina Goodwin's 
solos included 2 s¢rceuse and polonaise (Chopin). The 
vocal part of the p-»gram was contributed by Mr. H. Carle- 
ton Slack, Miss Blanche Ruby and Miss Katharine Timber- 
mann, and all were greatly enjoyed. The principal feat- 
ure of the evening, however, was the singing for the first 
time in public of the United States anthem, with words by 
Mr. W. Ingram Adams and music by Mme. Amina Good- 
win, mentioned in this column last week. The quartet 
comprised Miss Regina de Sales, Mme. Clara Poole, Mr. 
Whitney Mockridge and Mr. H. Carleton Slack, all Ameri- 
cans. Those present were greatly impressed with the 
music and appropriate words, and thus this excellent 
anthem was given a most appropriate send-off. 

At the Imperial Institute another American singer was 
adding to her laurels. Mrs. Van der Veer Green was the 
vocalist at the concert there given by the Imperial Institute 
Orchestra under Mr. Randegger. Her contributions to the 
program were Gounod’s The Workers, the Arab Song, by 
Bemberg, and Mr. Randegger’s setting to My True Love 
Hath My Heart, Braga's Serenataand The Three Ravens. 
Mme. Green's beautiful resonant contralto voice and most 
artistic style were enjoyed in each one of these numbers, 
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and the audience were demonstrative in their praise of her 
work. The orchestral numbers under the able direction of 
Mr. Randegger were also greatly appreciated. The pro- 
gram opened with Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, and 
further included Mackenzie’s Benedictus, Delibes’ Le Roi 
s'Amuse, Waldteufel’s Valse Les Violettes and Flotow’s 
Stradella overture. 

Mr. George Hooper gave his third annual concert at 
Woodside Park on Monday evening, when the artists were 
Miss Reginald de Sales, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. John 
Probert, Mr. Arthur Wills and Mr. Gerald Wallen, violin. 
Mr. Hooper acted as accompanist, and also played for his 
piano solos Chopin's Ballade in A flat and Heller’s La 
Truite. His ladies’ choir of about twenty voices sang several 
part songs. Mr. Hooper is doing excellent work in this 
suburb of London, and the success of that part of the pro- 
gram contributed by himself, and the result of his labors, 
certainly ought to give him encouragement to continue. 
He was also well advised in choosing such an able quartet 
of vocalists to assist him. 

The 312th consecutive monthly concert of the St. George's 
Glee Union was given on February 1, with Madame Clara 
Fernald, Miss Maud Bond, Mr. T. H. Franklin and Mr. H. 
Carleton Slack, soloists. Mr. Ernest Carrick presided at 
the harmonium, and Miss Dora Robinson played the piano 
accompaniment to Sullivan’s dramatic cantata On Shore 
and on Sea. This was ably conducted by Mr. Joseph 
Monday, whose choir of some eighty voices gave an excel- 
lent account of the choruses. Miss Bond sang the soprano 
and Mr. Franklin the tenor réle. Miss Bond, whose sing- 
ing I have mentioned before, gave a splendid rendering of 
her part. Perhaps the most enjoyable number was the duet 
Here on Thy Heart. ‘The rest of the program consisted of 
miscellaneous selections, including Mme. Clara Fernald's 
singing of My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair (Haydn), which 
won deserved and hearty applause and a recall. Later on 
she sang Loti’s Pur Dicesti and Spring Is Here, by Edith 
Dick. Miss Maud Bond gave Annie Laurie, which proved 
very popular, and Mr. H. Carleton Slack was encored for 
his beautiful rendering of O Fair, O Sweet and Holy (Can- 
tor), and Watson's Mountebank Song. The choir sang 
Steven's glee from Oberon, Webb's Swiftly from the 
Mountain's Brow and one or two other part songs and 
glees all most excellently. The conductor deserves the 
encouragement and support he receives for carrying for- 
ward this movement. 

Mr. A. W. Kettellbey, who has been for some time one 
of the most promising pupils at Trinity College, London, 
gave a piano recital at that school on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week He displayed rare musical instinct and 
executive ability of no mean order, and excels more in the 
rapid movements rather than in interpreting the slower 
passages. More about this gentleman's playing will be 
heard anon. 

Miss Florence Christie, Miss Sybil Palliser and Mr. du 
Domaine had the honor of singing and playing before Her 
Majesty in the drawing room at Osborne on the 30th inst. 

Miss Ethel Spiller will give her first violin recital under 
the direction of Mr. Ernest Cavour on Monday, February 
18. She will be assisted by Miss Olive Harcourt, Mrs. 
Lee, Madame Else Mathis and Mr. Julian Pascal, and her 
program will include Bruch’s concerto, op. 26, Adagio by 
Ries, mazurka by Zarzycki and the introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Harold Talbot, whose light opera Wapping Old 
Stairs made a favorable impression in London some time 
back, is engaged at present upon a more ambitious work 
which it is hoped will be produced this year. It is an old 
English romantic opera of a serious character in grand 
opera form. The libretto is by the well-known writer, Mr. 
W. H. Sonley Johnstone. 

Herr Muhlfeld was undoubtedly principally responsible 
for the large crowd that assembled at St. James’ Hall for 
the popular concerts on both Saturday afternoon and Mon- 
day evening. He led in Brahms’ clarinet quintet in B 
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minor, on both occasions. On Saturday Miss Fanny Davies 
gave an excellent account of two selections from Chopin, 
and joined the distinguished clarinetist in Weber's duo in 
E flat. It is too bad that Herr Muhlfeld was unable on this 
occasion to introduce the new works written specially for 
him by Brahms, but it is hoped he will do so later on in the 
season. Madame Emily Squire was the vocalist on Satur- 
day and Miss Fillunger on Monday night, the latter lady 
giving a somewhat faulty intonation to her work. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick was the soloist and played Schumann's 
sonata in G minor, while Herr Muhlfeld was associated 
with him and Herr Hugo Becker in Beethoven's trio for 
piano, clarinet and 'cello. 

The eighth London ballad concert of this season took 
place on Saturday afternoon at Queen's Hall before an 
audience that well filled the room. One of the most inter- 
esting numbers was Mr. Lloyd’s rendering of Signor Piatti’s 
Awake, Awake, with violoncello obligato beautifully played 
by Mr. W. H. Squire. For a wonder, the beautiful singing 
of Mr. Eaton Fannings’ choir in Weelke’s madrigal, When 
Vesta was from Latmos Hill Descending, and Sir Joseph 
Barnby’s Sing a Joyous Roundelay, was fully appreciated. 
Miss Evangeline Morris gave the Shadow Song from 
Dinorah, and Mr. Douglas Powell was especially pleasing 
in the old air from Verdi's Ernani. Miss Dale, Miss Julia 
King and Mr. Charles Chilley were also pleasing. Miss 
Cecile Eleison gained an encore for her beautiful rendering 
of a selection for the violin by Sarasate. 

Miss Maude Valerie White gave a concert, principally of 
her own compositions, at the Queen's (small) Hall on Mon- 
day night. Madame Brema, who was to have sung for her, 
was unfortunately detained in Brussels, and the Countess 
Valda Gleichen, a talented amateur, sang in her place a 
German song, and also with Mr. Plunket Greene in a duet 
by Brahms, this being Mr. Greene's last appearance before 
his departure for the United States. He also sang five of 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe, with Im Wunderschiénen Monat 
Mai for an encore. Miss Beverley Robinson contributed 
Waiting and The Throstle, by the concert giver, and 
Chaminade’s L’Ete. Miss White’s most popular ballad, 
The Devout Lover, was intrusted to Mr. Kennerly Rum- 
ford, who also sang two of her other songs. Mr. Plunket 
Greene, besides the German selections, sang Too Merry 
and Crabbed Age, by Miss White, Miss Dale giving In 
Yonder Valley and Mailufterl. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
played some piano solos. Miss White accompanied most of 
her own songs. 

Dr. Joachim is expected in England on the 23d inst. 

Maurice Sons. 


Mr. Maurice Sons, whose playing in the London Sym- 
phony concert I speak of above, was born in Amsterdam, 
and at four years of age began to play the violin, being ex- 
ceedingly fond of music. For some time his parents did 
not think seriously of training him for the profession. Af- 
ter he had studied for six years, the conductor of the Am- 
sterdam Classical Concerts heard him play, and he appeared 
at one of the concerts with conspicuous success. They 
then resolved to give him a musical education, and he 
continued to study in his native town until he was fifteen, 
then going to Brussels to study with Wieniawski and 
Colyns. After one year’s study he took the first prize at 
the annual Concours. On leaving Brussels he was made 
‘* Pensionnaire” to His Majesty the King of Holland, who 
sent him to Dresden to complete his studies under Rap- 
poldi, where he studied for two years. Illness at this time 
prevented his traveling as a virtuoso, and he accepted a 
post in Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, for five years. On 
fully regaining his health he made a visit to London, and 
Mr. Manns happened to hear him play, and engaged him 
as leader of the Choral Union Orchestra in Glasgow, where 
he led the orchestra for two or three montbs each year. 
The rest of his time Mr. Sons usually spent in London. In 
Glasgow. where he has done a good deal for the musical 


education of the public, one of his first steps was to found 
a string quartet of the best available artists, and he has 
had the pleasure of seeing his scheme develop into the 
present Scottish orchestra, of which he is leader and solo- 
ist. Mr. Henschel urged him to play at one of his sym- 
phony concerts in London, with the result chronicled 
above. On the two previous evenings he had played at 
Huddersfield and Leeds, and is very popular through the 
provinces, as will be seen by perusing this column from 
time to time. 

His violin is one of the finest Joseph Guarrerius’ in ex- 
istence. It belonged to the famous Henri Vieuxtemps, who 
bought it of Hart in London. In aletter to this gentleman 
in Mr. Sons’ possession Vieuxtemps says ‘‘ I consider the in- 
strument to be one of the finest and purest specimens of the 
master’s, and I am proud actually to possess it, to look at 
it, and admireit.” Itis ina most perfect state of preser- 
vation, without cracks and covered with varnish, and is 
dated 1741. F. V. ATWATER. 


—- 


Provincial Notes. 

Leeds.—Mr. Christensen gave an interesting concert at 
the Leeds Philosophical Hall on Monday evening. He was 
assisted by Mr. Edward Elliott, violinist, and Mr. Arthur 
Bolton, violoncellist, who together united in giving an ex- 
cellent program of chamber music. The vocalist was Miss 
Mary Poole, who sang songs from Sullivan, Spohr and M. 
V. White. 

Mr. Harry Sykes, the well-known mandolin player, gave 
his sixth annual concert at the Leeds Albert Hall on the 
same evening. He was assisted by a long array of talent, 
which gave an admirable entertainment, to the satisfaction 
of the crowded house present. 


Edinburgh.—The eighth concert of the Scottish Orches- 
tra took place on Monday evening, when Miss Frida 
Scotta made her début in the Scottish capital. She played 
Max Bruch’s Concerto No. 1 and a romance by Svendsen. 
She was twice recalled to the platform. The concert 
opened with the overture to Hansel and Gretel, and the 
other orchestral numbers were a suite by Bach, the over- 
ture to Die Meistersinger and a selection from the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music. 

The People’s Entertainment Society gave its 100th con- 
cert at the Music Hall on Saturday night. As usual a 
large audience was present and a special program was 
prepared. Among those contributing were Mr. Keatinge, 
violin; Mrs. Alan Brodrick, Mr. Thorndyke, Miss Sarah 
Walker and Mr. R. C. H. Morrison, who gave two recita- 
tions. 

Liverpool.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company have had on 
the whole an interesting week here. On Wednesday night 
the company gave Rustic Chivalry and Hansel and Gretel. 
In the former Madame Minnie Hauk was the Santuzza for 
the first time in Liverpool, with Mr. Barton McGuckin as 
Turiddu. On Thursday an excellent performance of Der 
Freischiitz was put on for the first time for many years, and 
a large house gathered to see the representation. The 
part of Agnes was sung by Madame Marie Duma with 
conspicuous success, and Mlle. Pauline L’Allemande took 
Anne, with Mr, Hedmondt as Rudolph. On Friday the 
revival of the Merry Wives of Windsor was given, with 
Miss Alice Esty, Mr. Alec Marsh and Mr. W. H. Stephens 
inthe cast. This also proved a drawing card and filled the 
Royal Theatre to overflowing. At the Saturday matinée 
we had Gounod’'s Faust, with Miss Pauline L’Allemande 
and Mr, E. C. Hedmondt in the principal characters, and 
in the evening Esmeralda, with Madame Marie Duma, Mr. 
Alec Marsh and Mr. Barton McGuckin. On Monday Jean- 
nie Deans was repeated, and last night the Merry Wives 
again drew a full house. 

Bradford.—The fifth of the Bradford subscription con- 
certs was given on February 1. The program was com- 





Mozart’s quintet in A 
and Brahms’ quintet in B minor for two violins, viola, 
violoncello and clarinet were performed in a masterly 
manner by Lady Hallé, Mr. Ries, Mr. Gibson, M. Hugo 
Becker and Herr Miihfeld. Herr Miihfeld's performance 


posed of chamber and vocal music. 


in the adagio of the latter was particularly fine. The 
vocalist of the evening was Mrs. Henschel, who gave a 
most artistic rendering of songs by Liszt, Grieg, Massenet 
and Henschel. The remainder of the program consisted of 
solos on the violin by Lady Hallé, the violoncello by M. 
Hugo Becker and the piano by Sir Charlies Hallé, all of 
which were enthusiastically applauded by a large audience. 
J. M.A. 
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Music in Dublin. 
February 2, 1895. 

The Rousbey Opera Company concludes to-night (Feb- 
ruary 2) a most successful series of highly commend- 
able performances in the Leinster Hall, having pro- 
duced during the course of the week Bellini's melodious 
opera Sonnambula, in addition to other well known favor- 
ites. Pantomime still reigns supreme at our local theatres, 
but the music thereof, though sparkling and rhythmic, is 
not characterized either by much striking originality or 
melodic haunting power. On the 26th ult. a Burns con- 
cert was largely patronized by the Scotch denizens of. our 
city. The part singing of the Scottish Glee Choir, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Henry Baxter, was admirable. 
Mr. Charles Krall acted as accompanist. Highland danc- 
ing and lantern views of Scotch scenery also formed at- 
tractive items of the entertainment. 

Perhaps the chief feature of interest in Herr Werner’s 
seventh grand violin recital on the 29th uit. was the ren- 
dering by that highly accomplished virtuoso of two charm- 
ing and characteristic Irish fantasies for violin, the compo- 
sition of Dr. Villiers Stanford. ‘Two local choral societies, 
the Blackbrook and Donnybrook, gave highly successful 
concerts ; but, on the whole, balls and various other social 
entertainments seem to occupy the minds of the townsfolk 
more than music pure and simple. Paderewski, however, 
comes next week, and we believe that the booking for seats 
to hear the marvellous pianist has been very brisk. The 
Meister Glee Singers will also shortly pay us a visit, and it 
may not be without interest to the numerous readers of 
Tue Musica Courter to know that a strong movement is 
on foot and an organizing committee has been formed to 
take steps toward the permanent revival of ancient Irish 
music and the encouragement of a new school of Irish 
composers by holding a national musical feis, or festival, in 
the Irish capital in the early future. Dr. Villiers Stanford, 
Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves and many other eminent Irish- 
men in London have offered every support and encourage- 
ment, and the movement promises to be crowned with suc- 
IVERNE. 
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Died.—The director of the Detmold Court Theatre, 
Karl von Bongardt, died on January 27, forty-eight years 
of age. He bad also been director of the theatre at Rot- 
terdam and a Mozart and Wagner singer of renown. 

Adolf Brodsky.—The distinguished violinist Adolf 
Brodsky, formerly with the Damrosch orchestra, has ac- 
cepted a position as first violin teacher and director of en- 
semble and orchestra classes at the Royal Manchester 
College of Music, and as concertmaster of the symphony 
concerts under Hallé’s direction at Manchester, England. 

Emperor Nicholas a Musician.—Emperor Nich- 
olas II. has a pronounced leaning for music, which he is 
diligently practicing in spite of the new cares of state, 
which take up most of his time. While he is neither a 
Liszt nor a Rubinstein, he plays the piano in an excellent 
manner, and without being a Sivori or a Paganini, he is 
quite a violinist, mastering with ease the most difficult 
exercises and variations. 
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William H. Sherwood. 


(Contributed,) 

ITH just pride American musicians can 

of William H. Sherwood, ‘ He is the peer of any 
pianist.” His name has become a household word through- 
out the nation in all families whose members are musicians 
or music lovers, but it is thought that a more extended 
biographical sketch of this great artist will be read with 
interest, and therefore we present it. 

William H. Sherwood was born at Lyons, N. Y., where 
his father, the Rev. L. H. Sherwood, had founded the 
Lyons Musical Academy. Mr. Sherwood belongs to a 
family among whose members have been for generations 
men known for their learning, sterling integrity and pa- 
triotism. The Sherwoods in America are descendants of 
the Sherwoods of Sherwood Forest, England, and among 
their ancestors is a daughter of one of England's noble 


say 


houses 

Mr. Sherwood's grandfather, Judge Lyman Sherwood, 
was held in veneration and esteem, not only by the people of 
his own State, but throughout the Jand, for his unimpeachable 
probity and high sense of justice. His death was lamented 
and called forth eulogies from the public press and from 
friends and acquaintances, who united in expressing their 
love for his fine sense of justice, steadfast adherence to what 
he felt to be the right, and his open, genial, kindly nature. 
His grandfather's elder brother, Lorenzo Sherwood, was 
well known, particularly in the States of New York and 
Texas. He was a prominent member of the Legislature of 
his State, taking an active part in the questions of his time, 
and was a member of the committee which prepared the 
present State constitution. He also was a member of the 
Legislature of the State of Texas and was prominent in 
several great undertakings connected with the early de- 
velopment of that State, particularly the railroads. Mr. 
Sherwood's great-grandfather, Lemuel Sherwood, was a 
captain in the army of the Revolution. Thus from a long 
line of ancestors William H. Sherwood inherits the traits 
of character which have impelled him to perseverance in 
his chosen career; and who can doubt that his success is 
largely due tothem? Coming from such stock, it is safe to 
say that he would have made himself a power in any pro- 
fession or walk in life. 

Mr. Sherwood's father was his teacher until the age of 
seventeen, and Mr **I cannot give too 
much praise and love to my father. He taught me to play, 
he taught me Latin and mathematics, and to his patient, 
loving guidance in my early years I owe whatI am.” Be- 
fore Mr. Sherwood went abroad to enjoy the teaching of 
eminent European masters he studied with Edward Heim- 
burger, Pychowski and Dr. William Mason, of New York. 

In Berlin his instructors were Theodore Kullak and 
Deppe, and he finally became a pupil of Liszt at Weimar. 
In Stuttgart he studied the organ with Scotson Clarke. 
His masters in theory, counterpoint and composition were 
Dr. Weitzman, Carl Doppler, R. Wuerst and E. F. Richter. 
He was for a time organist in the English church in Stutt- 
gart and in the English chapel in Berlin. 

Mr. Sherwood played in some of the large cities of 
Europe after finishing his studies, and in every instance 
received high praise from critics and was warmly applauded 
He played at the Singakademie 


Sherwood says: 


by the cultured audiences. 
in Berlin when but eighteen years old, and the ‘* Spenersche 
Zeitung ” had this to say of him: 

The greatest interest of all wasawakened by a young man named 
Sherwood, who played Chopin’s F minor fantasia with such fine feel- 
ing, both in touch and conception, that even in one satiated with 
music as ourselves it produced the deepest emotions. 

Mr. Sherwood also played Beethoven’s Emperor concerto 
with full orchestra, under the direction of Royal Capell- 
meister Muérat, before an audience of 4,000 people, whose 
enthusiasm was unbounded. The impression made by 
this performance was so great that Mr. Sherwood repeated 
it five times in Berlin. The Berlin ‘* Royal Prussian 
Anzeiger ” said of Mr. Sherwood: ** He can stand side by 
side with the best living pianists.” The Berlin ‘ Post” 
said : ‘‘ We must honor Mr. Sherwood as one of the most 
eminent pianists of the present age.” The Leipsic ‘ Sig- 
nale" said: ‘‘ Mr. Sherwood proved himself to be a pianist 
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of most prominent characteristics, such as highly developed 
technique, great bravour and accuracy and fine musical 
powers of interpretation. He was applauded, called out 
and encored in the most enthusiastic manner.” The 
Hamburg ‘‘ Fremdenblatt” said: ‘‘One is compelled to 
give full homageto his eminent virtuosity. Mr. Sherwood 
is an extraordinarily gifted artist, with a many-sided 
musical talent. We owe great thanks to Music Director 
Herr von Bernhut for bringing this artist before us. He 
will surely create a universal sensation.” 

Praise like this, coming from the highest authorities in 
the musical world, is a gratification not only to Mr. Sher- 
wood but to every lover of music in America. 

Since Mr. Sherwood returned to his own country his 
career has been eminently successful. He has played in 
nearly every State and in nearly all the larger cities of the 
land. He has received the most flattering testimonials 
from public and press and is always sure of a warm wel- 
come wherever he goes. 

W.S. B. Matthews said of Mr. Sherwood in his magazine, 
** Music": 

Speaking of exactness in playing, coupled with inner musical il- 
lumination, I have rarely or never heard a better illustration of it 
than Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood gave in his two recitals. The evening 
program I heard, and desire to say that I doubt whether there is any 
pianist now upon the concert stage anywhere who could have played 
it better. It was distinctly an ungrateful program to play. The 
Chopin sonata is one of those works which pianists take in small 
doses, and upon a hot day rebel altogether. Of course Mr. Sherwood 
played from memory, as he always does, and with an exactness that 
the practice clavier could get points from. Mr. Sherwood can play— 
he plays immensely, and has a repertory which is unsurpassed by 
any living pianist; he is a virtuoso of virtuosi. In all things, no 
matter what they are, he does them with certainty and with assur- 
ance and with a command of means almost unexampled among pian- 
ists ; and I venture to say that in all his vast repertory there is not a 
work which he has not a complete theory concerning as to its mechan- 
ism and to best arriving at its mastery ; and when the time arrives, 
here goes the virtuoso machine through the most risky places, with 
the same unconsciousness, ease and certainty as a milling machine or 
lathe drawing scrolls. And here comes the wonder : when Mr. Sher- 
wood is completely awakened and has not had too much opportunity 
for practice, he does all this certainty without consciousness and 
without impairing the flow of the musical thought and feeling. Be- 
yond and above mere technic and mastery of the instrument, there is 
a feeling and tone of delicacy and ensemble, the like of which I have 
never heard equaled by any artist except Paderewski. 


The Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” says of him: 

Mr. Sherwood's high professional rank was never better illustrated 
than by his performance of the Raff C minor concerto. He seemed 
to entirely grasp the character of the composition and the just value 
of the ensemble effects; and the orchestra seconded him in grand 
style, Mr. Nikisch appearing at his best in the conducting of the 
work. The work is brimful of staccato and chord work, and the 
pianist in these passages and in octave runs seemed to have wrists of 
steel. No less effective, however, was the legato work of the sec 
ond movement, which was given with a degree of expression entirely 
commendable. Mr. Sherwood was recalled with an enthusiasm 
which was but a just tribute to his merit as an artist. 

Walton Perkins wrote in the Chicago ‘‘ Times” a few 
weeks ago: 

Schumann's fine work was given with great vigor and spirit, and had 
evidently had far more careful rehearsal than the others. The quar- 
tet had the assistance of William H. Sherwood at the piano, and to 
his masterly work much of the merit of the performance is due. The 
piano part of this quintet equals in difficulty many piano concertos, 
and Mr. Sherwood played it with a breadth of dignity and nobility 
of character it has never before had given to it in Chicago. His 
phrasing was most artistic, his rhythm was perfect, and his shading 
and expression were those of a true musician. It was one of the 
finest examples of truly artistic piano playing that Chicago has heard 
for a long time. 

B, E. Woolf, of the Boston ‘‘ Saturday Evening Gazette,” 
said : 

Beethoven’s piano concerto (the greatest ever written) in E flat, 
No. 5, was performed with masterly power. We fail to recall a more 
refined, a more satisfying example of Beethoven playing than this by 
Mr. Sherwood. Its sentiment was always appropriate, and the 
artist’s rendering of it always manly. It was honest, straightforward 
piano playing, marked by keen sensibility, the ability to penetrate 
into the subtler refinements of a work of its magnitude, and the 
power to present them with all clearness and appropriate indi- 
viduality. 

The New York ‘* World” said: 

Mr. Wm. Sherwood in the Schumann quintet (Brodsky Symphony 
Quartet) was enthusiastically received, and after an admirable per- 
formance, rose from the piano leaving a generally felt regret that a 
pianist of his calibre does not more often appear in New York to 
leaven the huge lump of technicians and piano players by trade. 
The much garbled terms, “ feeling” and ** expression,” do not fit in 


Mr. Sherwood’s case. His touch is subtle and magnetic, his style 
perfectly finishedand brilliant. He was in evidently congenial com- 
pany with the romantic Schumann, and his work will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Mr. Sherwood played in several Eastern cities a short 
time ago with the greatest success. The music critic of 
the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” said : 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, director of the Central School of Musical 
Art, is entitled to the gratitude of the music loving public for re- 
introducing to Brooklyn that masterly American pianist, William H. 
Sherwood, who has not been heard here for years until his visit of 
the present week. Mr. Sherwood appeared last night in Memorial 
Hall in a concert which was interesting in other ways, but which was 
made notable by his playing. This pianist is a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the adage about the place in which a prophet lacks honor. 
For half a dozen years we have been importing foreign pianists in 
squads and crowding halls to hear them play, while Mr. Sherwood 
has been quietly teaching in Chicago, giving occasional] recitals in the 
West, but remaining almost a stranger to New York and Brooklyn. 

Mr. Sherwood has played with nearly all the leading 
orchestras and musical societies of the United States and 
Canada. He was one of the founders of the American 
College of Musicians, whose first elected examiner he was. 
He was also also one of the earliest members of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association and of a number of music 
societies in Boston, New York and Chicago. He has had 
charge of the piano department of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly for nearly seven years and of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory for six years. He has been for eight years examiner 
at the Toronto Conservatory of Music, Toronto, Canada. 
Two colleges have offered him the title of Doctor of Music, 
but he has declined the honor. Mr. Sherwood is no less 
eminent as a teacher than as a virtuoso. He has many 
pupils who occupy important positions as pianists and 
teachers in the large cities and schools of the country. 
Among them are W. Ward Stephens, Francklyn Sonne- 
kalb and Sarah Elliot Newmann, of New York ; C. F. Stay- 
ner, Salt Lake City ; Cora Stanton Brown, Indianapolis ; 
Robert Stevens, Miss Edith Raum, Nealie Ryder-Crane, 
Allen H. Spencer, Georgia Kober, Mrs. C. F. Ely, Mamie 
Stoers and Helen Page Smith, of Chicago. 

During his connection with the Chicago Conservatory he 
has given over fifty recitals in Chicago, besides a large num- 
ber in other cities. Mr. Sherwood will play at twelve con- 
certs with the Boston Festival Orchestra in April. . 

Mr. Sherwood has published a number of compositions of 
merit, some of which have been published in Europe and 
have been played by leading artists. He was the first 
American to be honored by the publication of his com- 
positions by the well-known house of Breitkopf & Hirtel, 
of Leipsic. He has also edited and revised standard 
works. Mr. Sherwood’s hands, which are small and short, 
have compelled him to give unusual attention to the ways 
and means of acquiring the wonderful technical powers he 
has achieved. He has a well tried theory concerning 
every difficulty both as to its nature and the best means 
for its mastery. The study this has made necessary has 
given him a thorough knowledge of every possible way to 
advance in the mastery of the keyboard of his instrument, 
and he can at once tella pupil what to do to accomplish 
the end sought. It is this study and research which so 
eminently fit him as a teacher of teachers. He has made 
a mark upon the musical world which will be lasting and 
will do much for the advancement of the art. 

Mr. Sherwood believes thoroughly in his country, and 
has given support and encouragement to American artists 
and composers. He seldom makes a program without giv- 
ing place upon it to compositions of American writers, and 
is always ready to extend a helping hand to any deserving 
artist or composer. 

Mr. Sherwood is modest, almost to the degree of sensi- 
tiveness, and has a genial, kindly nature which has en- 
deared him toa large circle of friends and admirers. Many 
deeds of kindness have been done by him, and he acts as if 
embarrassed if detected in one of them. : 

Mr. Sherwood is an honor to his country, an honor to his 
art, and an honor to true American manhood. He has 
made a lasting impression upon the musical history of this 
century, and is, day by day, by his work in the conserva- 
tory and upon the concert stage, adding new laurels to his 
wreath so fairly won. We wish there were more like him. 
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Boston, Mass., February 17, 1895. 
HE program of the fifteenth Symphony concert 
given last evening was as follows: 


Overture to Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, op. 8.......... ... Strube 
(MS., first time.) 

Concerto for piano, No, 2, in G minor, op. 22....+.+..++++-- Saint-Saéns 

Serenade for small orchestra, in A major, op. 16..........-..+.. Brahms 

Clarchen's Death, from Egmont, op.84 . .......ee0e05 ' Beethoven 

Marcia alla Turca, from Die Ruinen von Athen, op. 113! 

Overture in the Italian style, in D major............ceceeeeees Schubert 


The program book gave this information about Mr. 
Strube : 

Gustav Strube was born at Ballenstedt, a little town in 
Anhalt, not far from Halberstadt, on March 3, 1867, and is 
still living in Boston. His father was town musician in 
his native place, and it was from him that he got his first 
musical instruction. Afterward Strube studied four years 
at the Conservatorium in Leipsic: the violin under Adolf 
Brodsky, the piano under Alois Keckendorf, and composi- 
tion under Karl Reinecke and Salomon Jadassohn. After 
leaving the institution, he went to Mannheim, where he 
was engaged as teacher at the Conservatory. In 1891 he 
came to the United States, and has been since then one of 
the first violins in the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

* ~ * 

Mr. Strube's overture is entitled The Maid of Orleans. 
How many musical crimes have been committed in thy 
name, oh, maid of mystic visions and fiery death ! 

There are the operas: Das Madchen von Orleans, 
Volckert, Vienna, 1817 ; Johanna d’Arc, Hoven (pseudonym 
of von Piittlingen), Vienna, 1840; Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans, Langert, Coburg, 1860; Die Jungfrau von Orleans, 
Reznicek, Prague, 1887 ; Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans, Kreutzer, 
Paris, 1790 ; also by Carafa, Paris, 1821 ; Jeanne d'Arc, Beau- 
lieu, Paris, 1853 ; also by Duprez, Paris, 1865. and Mermet, 
Paris, 1876; Giovanna d’Arco, Andreozzi, 1789; also by 
Vacca, Venice, 1827; Pacini, Milan, 1830, and by Verdi, 
Milan, 1845; Joan of Arc, Balfe, London, 1837. Tschai- 
kowsky wrote a Russian opera on this same subject, pro- 
duced in St. Petersburg, 1881. 

There are these ballets: Joan of Arc, Reeve, London, 
1798; Giovanni d’Arco, by Brambilla, Lichtenthal and 
Vigano, Milan, 1821: Johanna d’Arc, by Von Gallenberg, 
Vienna, 1821. 

Widor wrote the music for a pantomime, Jeanne d’Arc, 
produced in Paris, 1890. 

Gounod wrote the music for Barbier's tragedy, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Paris, 1878. 

Godard wrote the music for Faber’s tragedy, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Paris, 1891. 

There are cantatas: Joan d’Arc, by Lee, Hamburg, 
1860 ; Joan of Arc, Gaul, Birmingham, 1887. 

Sterndale Bennett wrote a piano sonata entitled The 
Maid of Orleans. 

Then there is Moszkowski's Symphonic poem, Johanna 
d’Arc, produced in Berlin in 1877. There are the Sym- 
phonische Illustrationen to Schiller’s tragedy, Jungfrau 
von Orleans, by Thadewaldt, produced in Dresden, 1886. 

Schiller’s tragedy has been supplied with incidental 
music by B. A. Weber, Berlin, 1801 (the first performance 
of the tragedy) ; Destouches, Weimar, 1803 ; G. A. Schnei- 
der, Berlin, 1825 ; Max Seifriz (first in complete form in 
Stuttgart, 1872) ; Leopold Damrosch, Weimar, 1857; Max 
Bruch, Cologne, 1859, and Sédermann. 

Overtures by Karl Wagner about 1820, Darmstadt, 
Moscheles, London, 1835 ; J. Klein, Cologne, 1843-4; Pier- 
son, Leipsic, 1870. 

Coronation marches by H. Geisler, Mair, von Oertzen. 


The scene Lebt wohl, ihr Berge, by Zumsteeg, Reich- 
ardt, Bornhardt, von Wickede. The monologue Die 
Waffen ruhn, by Schulz, Reichardt and Andreas Romberg. 

Ouf ! 

* % . 

The overture of Mr. Strube is pictorial ; and yet he 
shows respect for form. Given the title anda knowledge 
of Schiller’s tragedy and the hearer can recognize easily 
the pastoral maidenhood, the foreign invasion, the shock 
of arms, the exalted maid—to-day she would be regarded 
as aneurotic, an hysterical who might easily be a pyro- 
maniac or a kleptomaniac—the death according to Schiller. 
Mr. Strube's music is for the most part fresh and interest- 
ing. He is never pedantic for pedantry’s sake, and the 
work shows considerable imagination. It is perhaps a 
little diffuse, and the last measures might be re-scored with 
advantage. The work, dedicated to Mr. Paur, was well 
received by the audience. 

* * 

The other numbers of the concert do not demand atten- 
tion. The serenade by Brahms tried the endurance of the 
confirmed Brahmsites ; to the unregenerate it was an un- 
mitigated bore. The concerto by Saint-Séiens is a work 
beyond the graceful flight of Mrs. Blach. The concert as 
a whole was dull. 

But look at the program of last week Saturday: Handel, 
Concerto Grosso; Haydn, symphony No. 12, in B flat; 
Mozart, overture, Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ; Beethoven, 
overture, Dedication of the House; Wagner, Centennial 
March. Come, come, Mr. Paur, this will never do! Even 
the people of Leipsic fare better. 


* 
* * 


There was little music last week that you care to hear 
about. De Wolf Hopper and his company opened a two 
weeks’ engagement at the Tremont the 11th in Dr. Syntax. 
Perhaps you care for Mr. Hopper’s jugulation, staccato 
laugh, facial contortions and general clowning ; but you 
surely do not like Dr. Syntax. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting, assisted by Messrs. Kneisel, Sve- 
censki and Schroeder, gave a concert in Bumstead Hall 
the 12th. The chief novelty was Schiitt’s F major Quartet, 
which seemed to be a continual attempt at compromise be- 
tween chamber and salon music. Mr. Whiting played 
three Intermezzi by Brahms: Op. 118, No. 1; op. 116, No. 
4; op. 119, No. 3, and some studies, a minuet and a caprice 
of hisown. Of his own compositions, the Minuet is the 
most pleasing. The Etudes are indeed etudes and the 
caprice is rigidly capricious. Brahms’ noble piano trio, B 
major (revised edition), was also played. In the ensemble 
the piano was at times too much in evidence. 

Mr. Hiram Tucker gave a piano recital in Bumstead Hall 
the 15th and played a number of pieces, including Brahms’ 
first sonata. His playing, often smooth, often thoughtfully 
considered, lacked distinction. 


* 
* * 

Mr. Arthur Hubbard, bass, assisted by Mr. Edward 
Phillips, pianist, gave a concert in Union Hall the 15th. 
He sang songs by Mozart, Bullard, Pressel, Jensen, and 
arias by Mozart, Wagner, Gomes and Hindel. His voice 
showed the effects of a recent attack of the grip, but he 
was applauded heartily by a large audience. Mr. Phillips, 
who seemed nervous, played pieces by Liszt, Schumann, 
Orth and Chopin. 

* . * 

Some time ago I promised to tell the story of The Song 
of Triumphant Love. Tourgueneff told it to a French- 
man, so it comes to you from the French. I do not know 
whether it was originally written in Russian. This story 
was told after Tourgueneff was attacked by the cancer of 
the spinal marrow that killed him. It is my belief that 
it never has been published before in English. 


* 
* ia 


THE SonG oF TriuMPHANT Love. 
(1542.) 
TO THE MEMORY OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
This is what I found in an old Italian manuscript : 
i 

About the middle of the sixteenth century there lived in 
Ferrara—the town then flourished under the reign of those 
magnificent dukes, patrons of the arts and poetry—two 
young men named Fabio and Muzio. They were of the 
same age, nearly related, almost inseparable ; friendship 


had united them from their childhood, the similarity of 
their careers had strengthened the bond. They belonged 
to houses of ancient lineage ; they were of independent 
fortune; they were parentless. Alike were their tastes 
and inclinations: Muzio busied himself with music ; Fabio 
was a painter. The town was proud of them and regarded 
them as ornaments of the court and the city. 

They were unlike each other physically, though they 
were both conspicuous for youthful elegance of bearing. 
Fabio was the taller; he was a blonde with pale face and 
blue eyes. Muzio was tawny, with black hair, and in his 
eyes of sombre brown you did not see the amiable glance 
of Fabio, nor on his lips the attractive smile of his com- 
panion. His bushy eyebrows sank to his straight eyelids, 
while the eyebrows of Fabio were raised in delicate semi- 
circles on a serene forehead. In conversation Muzio was 
less vivacious. In spite of these differences the two friends 
were equal favorites with women, and they were quoted 
justly as models of generosity, courtesy and chivalry. 

Now, there was at that time in Ferrara a young girl 
whose name was Valeria. She was reckoned among the 
beauties of the town, although she was seen rarely. She 
lived a secluded life, and she did not quit her home save to 
go to the church, or, on festival days, to walk abroad. She 
lived with her mother, a widow, high born, scant of for- 
tune, and she had neither brother nor sister. Valeria 
excited in whomever she met a feeling of involuntary ad- 
miration, mingled with a feeling, equally involuntary, of 
tender respect. Her bearing was so modest! So uncon- 
scious was she of herrare charms! ‘Tis true, some found 
her too pale, and they said that her eyes, always lowered, 
expressed a reserve that was cousin to timidity. She 
rarely smiled, and hardly anyone had ever heard the sound 
of her voice. There was arumor, however, that her voice 
was very beautiful, and that, shutin her room, at early morn 
while others slept she loved to sing old songs as she played 
on the lute. Pale as she was, the maiden flourished. And 
old men, as they saw her pass, exclaimed, even against 
their will: ‘‘Oh, happy the youth for whom this flower, 
folded in its petals, untouched and virginal, shall one day 
expand in the beauty of passion !” 


II. 


Fabio and Muzio saw Valeria for the first time at a pub- 
lic festival given by Hercules, Duke of Ferrara. Hercules, 
the son of the famous Lucrezia Borgia, gave this feast in 
honor of certain lords of high degree who came from Paris 
as guests of the Duchess, daughter of Louis XII., King of. 
France. . 

Valeria sat by her mother near the centre of a superb 
tribune raised, according to the plans of Palladio, in the 
chief square of Ferrara, for the noblest dames of the city. 

And that same moment Fabio and Muzio loved Valeria 
with an exceeding love. As they never hid thought from 
each other, each soon knew the heart of his friend. They 
decided to draw near to her, and if she deigned to choose 
one of them the other would submit without a murmur. 
Some weeks later, thanks to their fair fame, they were at 
home in the widow’s house, which was under bolts and 
bars to the world at large. 

Then was it possible to see Valeria daily and totalk with 
her. Each day the kindled fire blazed more fiercely. 
Valeria showed no partial inclination. She enjoyed them 
both. With Muzio she talked of music; with Fabio she 
talked more freely, for she was at ease with him. 

They determined to learn their fate. They sent to Va- 
leria.a letter in which they begged her to declare to whom 
she would deign to bestow her hand. She showed this 
letter to her mother, saying that while she was ready to 
remain a virgin she gave herself to the disposal of her 
mother if the latter found it high time for her to take to 
herself a husband. The good widow wept at the thought 
of separation, but she could frame no excuse for refusing 
these suitors, whom she judged alike worthy of her daugh- 
ter. Deepin her heart she had a leaning toward Fabio, 
whose character seemed better suited to that of Valeria, 
and Fabio she named. The next day Fabio knew his hap- 
piness, and there was nothing for Muzio to do but to hold 
fast to his word and submit. 

Muzio kept his word, but he could not endure the sight 
of the triumphant rival. So he sold the greater part of 
that which he had, and having got together some thousands 
of ducats, he set out on a long journey to the far East. In 
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saying farewell to Fabio he told him that he should not re- 
turn until the last traces of his love were effaced forever. 
Fabio sorrowfully saw him go. The joyous expectation of 
approaching pleasure drove out all other sentiments, and 
he abandoned himself wholly to the transports of mutual 
love. 

He married Valeria, and then, only then, did he know 
fully the value of the treasure which he had won. 

He owned a fine villa surrounded by a garden abounding 
in beautiful trees. It was a short distance from Ferrara. 
There he lived with Valeria and her mother. 

Then they all entered on an epoch of happiness. Family 
life revealed completely the perfection of Valeria. Fabio 
became a remarkable painter, a master where he had been 
a mere amateur. Valeria’s mother as she saw them 
blessed God continually. Four years passed as a dream. 
One thing alone was wanting; they had no children. 

Toward the end of the fourth yeara 
to mended, overtook them; the 


They lived in hope. 
misfortune, never 
widow died. 
Valeria wept along time; she was not to be comforted. 
Another year went by and life again was as of old. And, 
lo and behold! one fine summer evening, without having 


be 


foretold of his coming, Muzio was in Ferrara. 


III. 

No one had heard of him during his five years’ absence. 
His name had not been mentioned. It was as though he 
had vanished from the earth. When Fabio met his friend 
in the street he at first nearly uttered a cry of affright, 
then of joy. He invited him at once to come to his villa. 
There, in the garden, was a pavilion, isolated, attractive. 

Fabio put it at his disposal. Muzio accepted it eagerly. 
The morning of the following day he went there with his 
servant. 

The servant was a dumb Malay—dumb, but not deaf. 
To judge by the alertness of his look he was a keen fellow. 
His tongue had been cut out. Muzio brought with him a 
quantity of chests, stuffed with precious objects which he 
had picked up during his long wanderings. Valeria was 
delighted to see Muzio again, and she greeted him with 
friendly and serene joy. Muzio had assuredly kept the 
word pledged Fabio. In the course of the day he was 
settled in the pavilion. 

With the help of the Malay, he took from the chests all 
the curiosities which he had gathered together: rugs, 
silken stuffs, robes of velvet and brocade, weapons, cups, 
platters, enameled vases, golden and silvern trinkets in- 
crusted with pearls and turquoises, chiseled coffers of 
amber and ivory, bottles of cut crystal, spices, perfumes, 
skins of beasts, feathers of unknown birds—a mass of 
things whose use seemed mysterious, past finding out. 
Among these precious things was arich pearl necklace, a 
present to Muzio from the Shah of Persia for some im- 
portant service. He asked Valeria if he might put it about 
her neck. The necklace seemed heavy, it was strangely 
hot. It glued itself immediately to her skin. 

Toward evening, after dinner, in the shade of lemon- 
trees and oleanders, Muzio told of his adventures: he 
spoke of far-off lands that he had seen, of mountains that 
soared above the clouds, of vast deserts without water, of 
streams that were like unto seas; he spoke of buildings 
and gigantic temples, of trees that were thousands of years 
old ; he called towns and peoples by name; their names 
alone were like a breath of legend. The whole Orient was 
familiar to Muzio. He had traversed Persia and Arabia, 
where the horses are the noblest and most beautiful of all 
things living. He had penetrated into the entrails of India, 
where great and tranquil men resemble majestic plants. 
He had touched the boundaries of Thibet, where the living 
Dalai-Lama, dwells on earth under the form of a 
silent man with elongated eyes. 

Marvellous were the tales. Fabio and Valeria listened, 
motionless, as those bewitched. The features of Muzio 
were hardly changed. As achild tawny; they were just a 
little darker, bronzed under the rays of a fiercer sun ; and 
the eyes seemed deeper set than before. The expression 
of his face was different ; it was grave, absorbed; there 
was no facial animation when Muzio spoke of the dangers 
he had undergone, at night in forests where the tiger 
roared; by day on lonely roads, where the traveler is 
watched by fanatics who strangle him in honor of a brazen 
goddess who demands human victims. The voice of Muzio 
had become duller, more even. The movements of his 
hands and his body had lost the natural suppleness of the 
Italian. 

With the help of his agile servant, the Malay, Muzio 
showed his hosts several tricks which the Brahmins had 
taught him. 

For example, having first hidden himself behind tapestry 
he appeared suddenly seated in the air, legs folded up, 
and he leaned only with the ends of the fingers of a hand 
on a bamboo stick standing upright. This astonished 
Fabio considerably. It frightened Valeria. Was he not a 


God, 


sorcerer? And when he took it into his head to call, by 
blowing a little flute, tamed serpents shut up in a basket 
covered with a rich red rug, when above the fringe their 
little flat and dusky heads appeared, and they moved their 
forked darts, Valeria was terror stricken and she begged 








Muzio to hide immediately the hideous reptiles, for she never 
could bear serpents. 

During the supper Muzio offered to his friends wine of 
Chiraz, which he poured from a bottle with round belly and 
long neck. Of searching odor, of golden color with green- 
ish tinge, this wine sparkled strangely in the little jade 
cups into which it was poured. Sweet and thick, it was 
not like any wine of Europe, and drunk slowly and in 
little sips, it put the limbs to sleep, but most agreeably. 

Muzio obliged his friends to drink a cup of it, and he 
drank one himself without taking his eyes from the eyes of 
Valeria. Before she drank he murmured something as he 
leaned on the table, and he moved his fingers above 
Valeria’s cup. She noticed it, but as his manner was 
strange in every way she only thought, ‘' Perhaps he has 
joined some new religious body, or these are the customs 
of those countries.” There was a short silence, and she 
then asked if he had busied himself with music during his 
travels. Muzio fora reply ordered the Malay to bring in 
the Indian violin. This violin seemed like those of to-day, 
only it had three strings instead of four, and the belly was 
covered with a bluish serpent skin. The bow, made of 
very delicate cane, was in the form of a semicircle, and at 
its end there was a diamond cut toa point. 

Muzio began by playing some slow, sad airs, which he 
said were folk songs, and they seemed strange and even 
barbarous to an Italian ear. The sound of the metallic 
strings was weak and plaintive. But when Muzio began 
the final tune the same tones became stronger and vibrated 
with brilliancy. A passionate melody leaped from his bow, 
which was handled with authority. The bow had an un- 
dulating motion, like to the serpent whose skin covered 
the belly of the violin. And this melody burned with such 
fire, sparkled with such triumphant joy, that Fabio and Va- 
leria felt their hearts wrung and tears came into their 
eyes, while Musio, head on one side and bent with force 
against his violin, with pale cheeks, with eyebrows in one 
straight line, seemed still moreabsorbed, more solemn than 
was his wont, and the diamond at the end of the bow 
threw out asit came and went shining sparks, as though 
itself had been set on fire by the wondrous melody. 

When Muzio at last stopped, still pressing the violin 
between his shoulders and his chin, but letting the bow 
arm fall, Fabio cried: ‘‘ What is that?” Valeria could not 
say a word, but it seemed that her whole“ being repeated 
the question of her husband. 

Muzio put the violin on the table, and shaking lightly his 
locks, replied, half smiling: ‘* That is a song which I once 
heard in the island of Ceylon. It is known among the 


people as The Song of Triumphant Love.” ‘* Play it 
again,” murmured Fabio. ‘No, it is not to be repeated,” 
answered Muzio; ‘besides, it is growing late. Madam 


should rest, and I, too, am fatigued.” 

The whole day Muzio had observed toward Valeria a 
modest, respectful attitude, as that of an old friend. But 
as he said ‘‘ Good night” he squeezed her hand, and pad- 
dled with its palm, and stared at her so that, although she 
was looking down, her cheeks suddenly flamed. She said 
not a word to Muzio, but pulled her hand away, and when 
he had left the room she looked for a long time at the door 
by which he had departed. 

The fear of former years came back to her, and a vague 
trouble oppressed her. Muzio was in the pavilion, and man 
and wife were in their bedroom. 


IV. 


Valeria could not sleep. The blood was heavy in her 
veins, and there was a ringing in her head. Was the 
strange wine at fault, or was she disturbed by the bizarre 
tales of Muzio, or by his violin playing? Toward daybreak 
she slept, and she dreamed this dream: She was in a vast 
room with an arched vault, such as she had never seen. 
The walls were covered with enameled squares of pale blue, 
with gold filigree. Delicate columns of chiseled alabaster 
supported the marble vault, and the vault as well as the 
columns seemed half transparent. A rosy light permeated 
the room, lighting all things with mysterious monotony. 
Brocade cushions were heaped up on a rug in the middle of 
a mosaic floor. In the corners smoked gently perfume 
burners which were in the shapes of monstrous animals. 
There was not a window. A door, covered by a curtain of 
sombre velvet, was silent in the recess of a wall. Some- 
one opened the door. It was Muzio. His eyes were on 
Valeria. He rushed toward her. He saluted her. He 
opened his arms. He laughed. She could not budge. 
Unyielding arms were about her, parched lips burned her. 
She fell backward onthe cushions, * * -* 

Groaning with fright, after mighty efforts, Valeria 
awoke. Not yet understanding what had happened to her, 
she rose up in bed and looked about her. Her whole body 
shivered. Fabio was lying near her; he slept, but his 
face, lighted by the full moon that looked in at the window, 
was corpse-pale and sadder than the face of acorpse. Va- 
leria awakened him. As soon as he saw her he said, 
‘* What's the matter with you?” 

‘*Oh! a terrible nightmare,” she murmured, still in a 
shiver.  f 

But at that moment came to them from the pavilion 
brilliant music, and Fabio and Valeria recognized the tune 








that Muzio had played—the tune he called the Song of 
Triumphant Love. 

Fabio looked at Valeria with surprise ; she shut her eyes 
and turned away; they held breath and listened to the 
melody. When the last sound died the moon was clouded, 
and the room suddenly was dark. They put their heads to 
the pillows without a word, and neither knew when the 


other went to sleep. y 


The next morning when Muzio came to breakfast, he 
seemed happy, and he saluted Valeria gaily. She was em- 
barrassed ; looking at him stealthily, she was afraid of the 
contented, smiling face, of the curious, piercing eyes. 
Muzio was just beginning some story of adventure when 
Fabio interrupted him : 

‘* You didn't sleep well in your strange bed. 
you play again the tune of yesterday.” 

‘*Ah! You heard it? Yes, I did play it; but I had 
slept before, and, in fact, I had a singular dream.” 

Valeria listened avidly. 

‘* What was it ?” asked Fabio. 

**It seemed to me,” said Muzio, looking steadily at Va- 
leria, ‘‘ that I walked into a vast, vaulted hall, furnished in 
Oriental fashion. Chiseled columns sustained the vault. 
The walls were covered with squares of enamel, and, al- 
though there were neither windows nor candles, the hall 
was lighted by a rosy light, as if the walls were of trans- 
parent stone. Chinese perfume burners smoked in the 
corners. Brocade cushions were thrown on a rug. I en- 
tered by a door concealed by tapestry, and through an- 
other door, opposite me, appeared a woman whom I loved 
long ago, and she seemed to me so fair that I again knew 
the ancient longing.” * * * 

Muzio stopped with a significant glance. 

Valeria was like stone. She had paled little by little and 
her breathing was deeper. 

‘* Then,” said Muzio, ‘‘ I awoke and I played the tune.” 

‘* But who was the woman ?” asked Fabio. 

‘*Who was she? The wife of a Hindu. I knew her in 
Delhi. She is no longer onearth. She is dead.” 

‘*And the husband?” asked Fabio, without knowing 
why he asked. 

‘The husband? They say he, too, is dead. 
sight of them both.” 

‘‘That's strange,” said Fabio; ‘‘ my wife also dreamed 
last night an extraordinary dream (Muzio looked at Vale- 
ria) which she will not tell.” 

Valeria arose and left the room. Soon after Muzio went 
away and said that he should visit Ferrara on business 


and would not return before dusk. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
PHILIP 


We heard 


I soon lost 


HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 


A most charming and enjoyable musicale was given on 
Tuesday morning last by F. W. Wodell, baritone, at his 
handsome studio inthe Pierce Building, to a select com- 
pany of music lovers. Mr. Wodell had the happy thought 
of giving a number of the old songs, and his audience lis- 
tened with delight to the stirring Wolf, the tender She 
Wore a Wreath of Roses, Annie Laurie, and other old time 
favorites as sung by this artistic singer, the opinion being 
freely expressed that the program was much too short. 
Miss Ada P. Emery accompanied the songs. Laura Web- 
ster, ’cellist, gave great pleasure in numbers by Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns and Popper, Mrs. A. G. Cross playing her ac- 
companiments. This is but the first of a series of such 
musical mornings that Mr. Wodell proposes to give. In 
the evening Mr. Wodell sang at the musicale given by 
Mrs. Charles S. Young at Newton Centre, where the 
fashion, wealth and culture of that stylish suburb were 
assembled. The songs for this occasion were by Brahms, 
Schumann, Buck and others, and by his fine rendering of 
these Mr. Wodell touched the feelings of his audience to 
such an extent that tears shone in the eyes of many—a 
rare and delicate compliment to the singer. 

When Mr. Ysaye was here on Saturday he said that it 
would probably be arranged for him to play another con- 
cert in Boston, and that it would be with orchestra. 

Mrs. Elene Eaton's second concert will positively take 
place on Monday evening, as Mrs. Eaton is sufficiently re- 
covered from her recent illness to sing. It is hoped that 
Mr. Norris, who has also been ill, will be well enough by 
that time to play the accompaniments of his two songs. 
In the three songs by Arthur Foote Mrs. Eaton will be ac- 
companied by the composer. 

Mrs. H. E. Holt gave a concert at the Hotel Bellevue 
last week. Miss Nellie Holt, violinist, and Mr. Beals; 
‘cellist, assisted. In addition to trios, duets and solos for 
the instrumentalists there were songs by Mrs. and Miss 
Holt, and the evening was an enjoyable one. 

Mrs. William H. Sherwood, who has been ill, is better 
and resumed lessons this week. 

The ‘‘ Boston Singers,” Alice Bates Rice, Edith Mac- 
gregor, Jerome F. Hanshue and W. H. Clarke, sang at the 
thirty-fifth annual festival of the Orleans County Musical 
Association at Newport, Vt., last week. They were as- 
sisted by a chorus of 200 voices and a large orchestra. 

For the past fifteen years there has been one special mu- 
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sical entertainment in Boston that never fails to draw a 
large and enthusiastic audience—George Warren Shepard’s 
Minstrels. The entertainment took place on Thursday 
evening to a packed house. 

The talent was characterized as the Black Campanini 
Canaries and every song was encored from one to five 
times, so it was nearly 11 o'clock when the entertainment 
was over, but every one laughed until they nearly cried 
and when the lights went out for a moment or two they 
laughed all the more. Everything was done to amuse the 
audience and that they succeeded admirably is beyond ques- 
tion. The announcement of the concert was gotten up in 
an amusing style, so it was a laugh from beginning toend. 

The Herald this morning says: ‘‘ Dear, dear, the grand 
opera and The Bostonians come here together a week 
from Monday! Now, is not that too provoking for words?” 

Another set of free concerts has just been started in 
Wells Memorial Hall under the auspices of the South End 
Musical Union. An hour of good music is provided and 
the audiences have been large and enthusiastic. The in- 
terest of the musicians in these free concerts has been 
great, and excellent programs are arranged for each one. 
The one next Sunday will be given by Miss Lena Little, 
Miss Elise Fellows, W. J. Winch, J. T. Winch and B., J. 
Lang. 

The announcements for the first week of opera—or as it 
is called, grand opera season—at Mechanics’ Hall are 
Les Huguenots Monday evening; Otello, Tuesday ; 
Manon, Wednesday ; Falstaff, Thursday; Il Trovatore, 
Friday, and on Saturday afternoon Rigoletto. The sea- 
son begins February 25 and lasts two weeks. 

Invitations have been issued for a concert by the teach- 
ers and advanced pupils of the Copley Square School of 
Music to be given in Copley Hall next Thursday evening. 

The only matinée performance in Boston by César 
Thomson will be given in Music Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon. Mrs. Julie L. Wyman will assist and will sing two 
groups of three songs each. 

Sousa’s band will appear for the last time at the Boston 
Theatre to-morrow evening, when they will play for the an- 
nual benefit of Frank Buckley. 

The sixth concert by the Kneisel Quartet will be given 
in Union Hall on Monday evening. 

A song recital is to be given in Copley Hall on Monday 
evening for the benefit of a library. 


Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, February 4, 1895. 

REDERIC LAMOND, a new musical star among 
F pianists, whose artistic tame before long will be widely 
known, lately played here in a manner to stir up a cyclone 
of enthusiasm. All Dresden was delighted with the inter- 
pretations of the young virtuoso, who was received by 
us with utmost cordiality and great applause. Willy Bur- 
mester having been called the second Paganini, Frederic 
Lamond may surely claim the title of the second Hans von 
Biilow, when in his prime, which is to pay the virtuoso a 
great compliment. As to beauty of tone-production and 
poetical interpretation he may be said even to outrival 
his great master. The ‘‘ present storm and stress” in the 
conception of some of his selections will later on be influ- 
enced by time and e«sthetical development. Anyhow he 
now ranks among the greatest musicians and pianists of 
our day, being decidedly one of the best we have heard 
here for along time. Mr. Lamond interprets everything 
interestingly, so as to captivate our attention thoroughly. 
He is a subjective player, a personality of strong individual 
color. The program of his first concert comprised Brahms, 
op. 35; Beethoven, op. 110; Schumann, op. 17; Schubert’s 
military march, and pieces by Thalberg, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, &c. I append the program of the second con- 


cert: 

Variationen und Fuge tiber ein Thema voft Handel, op. 24....Brahms 
Senate, © ancld, OM. 19h. .vcecctcvececssetecdssstecccccscccegeus Beethoven 
| ME PET er ere Teer TTSTTT TTT Tritt.” Field 
Melodie Hongroiee......ccccccccccccccccccssecsccecascces Schubert-Liszt 
PRRs c vb tckccvecncs cosccssposecccndvcsataceyeasere SZ ctdeeek Chopin 
RAN nod civevencaccceniectconccccccsectsceseseonsscsqeesnaee Henselt 
Be TERE GUE GIMME cc cccccdccccdcoss secceeccoesecevees Strauss-Tausig 
Wanderer Fantasie, op. 15..........cccscccscceccrecccvccoesess Schubert 


de ccccccccceecccccscesesecsssceoenes Liszt 

Some of these interpretations were decided revelations. 
The writer of these lines never heard the Schubert Wan- 
derer Fantasia, for instance, played to greater perfection. 
Also the Field nocturne as well as Liszt's Libestraum, 
Chopin, Strauss, &c., were rendered as only by an artist cf 
such importance as the concert giver. Mr. Lamond after 
his Dresden success will probably play in many other 
places. I am sure the New Yorkers—being such great and 
acknowledged judges in all matters musical—will soon en- 
gage him to play to them. Frederic Lamond, who also 
technically rivals a Rosenthal and Tausig, will everywhere 
take his hearers as he took Dresden. 

Toan American family, who had the kindness to invite 
me to hear Mr. Lamond play in their home, I am greatly 
indebted for a very agreeable evening in his company. We 
on this occasion were so fortunate as to hear the artist re- 
peat many of his piéces de résistance, such a recital being 
even of still greater attraction than a public performance. 


There always 1s a special charm about a cosy drawing room, 
a fireside, a Russian samovar, kind hospitality, American 
comfort, an interesting conversation, a Schiedmayer grand, 
first-rate musical performances, and last, not least, the 
presence of renowned personalities. Another artist, Mr. 
Frederic Fairbanks, the confrére and personal friend of 
Mr. Lamond, on the same evening by general request gave 
some of his own compositions, which never fail to make a 
very favorable impression. Mr. Fairbanks only some days 
ago returned from a highly successful concert tour to 
Leipsic, Hamburg, Berlin, &c., and will soon go to South 
Germany to fulfil other concert engagements. 

Willy Burmester, the phenomenal violinist, on January 
28 took all Dresden by storm. He came, played and con- 
quered here as everywhere during his triumphal march 
through Europe. As the most enthusiastic reports and 
lauding criticisms from Berlin about his performance have 
already appeared in the columns of this paper, and as my 
opinion in no way differs from those of the able critics of 
Berlin, I have only to add that his success in Dresden was 
a complete one. After the Paganini number there was 
something like a Paderewski fever prevalent, and the 
artist had to respond to innumerable encores. He ap- 
peared the first time as a soloist in the fourth Philharmonic 
Concert, playing Spohr’s seventh concerto, the Bach air and 
Nelcor piu by Paganini. On February 9 Burmester will 
give a concert of his own in Braun’s Hotel, to which tickets 
will be difficult to obtain, the sale of them being very 
lively already. The most striking feature in the artist’s 
playing 1s his originality. He is no worthy copy of anyone 
else among the living great masters, not a Wilhelmj, not a 
Joachim, not a Sarasate, but just Willy Burmester. Per- 
haps the isolated position the now famous violinist occu- 
pied of late high up in the north in the capital of Finland, 
Helsingfors, where he three years ago accepted an engage- 
ment as a member of the orchestra, contributed to develop 
just this quality of his great abilities. With scarcely 
any encouraging outside influence he there worked inces- 
santly, playing now and then in the symphony concerts as 
a soloist, to the delight of the Helsingfors audiences, those 
very same selections by which he now fascinates the 
world. He was a genius and grew famous without know- 
ing it himself. After the Czar’s death—no musical per- 
formances being allowed in Finland for some weeks—he 
left for Berlin, played there and found out he was a star. 

Emil Sauer’s piano recital on January 12 I was very sorry 
to miss oa account of a premiére in the Residenz Theatre 
which I attended. 

Wi liam Keith, the American baritone singer, succeeded 
in attracting a large audience to his concert on January 15. 
His voice, as wellas his voice culture, is excellent. The 
singer was so heartily applauded that he had to repeat 
immediately the Gounod number Easter Eve, with accom- 
paniment of violin and organ. The violinist Carl Prill, 
concert master from Leipsic (Gewandhaus orchestra) 
assisted. He played the Bruch G minor concerto and soli 
by Damrosch (Romance, A major), Schubert and Wieniaw- 
ski in a very refined style. Mr. Bertrand Roth was the 
pianist of the evening. 

Joseph Joachim was the soloist of the third symphony 
concert of the Royal Orchestra. With the Beethoven con- 
certo and Schumann op. 131 he enthused his audience now 
quite as much as of yore. The program besides comprised 
a very interesting, beautiful novelty by César Franck, a 
symphony in three movements, in the execution of which 
the Royal Orchestra under Schuch almost surpassed itself. 
In the next concert another novelty created a sensation: 
Vorspiel zum II Akt der Oper Fug welde, by Max Schillings. 
The composer is supposed to have a brilliant future before 
him. A Suite, by Tschaikowsky, op. 48, in a previous con- 
cert won great praise. It is greatly to be pitied that the 
Royal Opera has not up to to-day produced any of the 
Tschaikowsky operas. 

On January 25 the Tonkiinstler Verein’s second Auffiih- 
rungs abend occurred. The greatest success of the evening 
was Schumann's third trio in G minor, performed by the 
Royal concert-master, Emil Feigerl; the chamber virtuoso, 
Herrmann Scholtz, and the chamber virtuoso, F. Béck- 
mann—three excellent, first-rate players, whom one should 
wish to hear oftener in public. His Majesty the King and 
other members of the royal family were present at the 
concert. - 

Walter Bachmann, a young Dresden pianist, former pu- 
pil of Professor Eugen Krautz, the able director of the 
Royal Conservatory, scored a great success in the choral 
performance (concert) of the conservatory on January 28. 
Very much regretting not to have attended the concert, I 
hear from trustworthy authorities that the young artist 
gives promise of greatthings in future. He, on this occa- 
sion, played the Schumann fantasia, op. 17. 

Hansel and Gretel, by Humperdinck, in the Royal Opera 
House, continues to draw large audiences. Merlin, by 
Goldmarck, was revived lately with Frl. Malten and 
Gudehus. A. Gunkel’s opera Attila isin preparation. Lo- 


hengrin, in anew ‘‘set,” is going to be produced before long. 
Adelina Patti’s concert on January 29 I preferred not to 
attend, having already taken leave of her {in her last 
farewell concert five years ago. 
this time also had a crowded house. 


Madame Patti, however, 
* A. INGMAN. 








Musical Items. 


Watkin Mille’ Success.—We quote two Boston papers 
criticising the singing of Mr. Watkin Mills recently in that 
city : 

The magnificent singing by Mr. Watkin Mills evoked hearty ap- 
plause. His voice is rich and sweet, with a bass quality which im- 
parts a resonance to his vocalizing only found in artists of the front 
rank. Equal commendation is due Mr. Mills for his singing of an 
aria from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba, Schubert's Erl King and the 
Bedouin Love Song, by Pinsuti. 

The flexibility and evenness of his voice is quite marked for a bari- 
tone, and his phrasing and enunciation show that not only is his 
method admirable, but his control of his tones is as nearly perfect as 
one can expect to achieve. The concert was thoroughly enjoyable 
in every way.—Boston Globe. 

The vocalist of the day was Mr. Watkin Mills, who sang the pop- 
ular bass air from The Queen of Sheba, an air from Verdi’s Sicilian 
Vespers, O Ruddier than the Cherry, the Erl King, Pinsuti's Bedouin 
Love Song and a ditty by Bohm. In all of these he was successful 
and approved, and he availed himself quickly and surely to show far 
better than he could in The Messiah the quality and cultivation of 
his voice and the spirit in which he could approach and treat with 
authors so diverse. He left the impression of a first rate-singer, in. 
telligent and correct in rendering various styles of music faithfully 
and also possessed of exergy and animation.— Boston Courier. 


Will be a Monk.—Mr. K. Geza Dome, the celebrated 
violinist, who came to America ten years ago as concert 
master of the Hungarian Orchestra, and with Remenyi 
achieved distinction all over the country, has decided, at 
the age of thirty-two, to take the cowl of the Dominican 
order, and spend the rest of his life in seclusion at St. Rose 
Monastery, near Springfield, Washington County. He 
is a graduate of Buda-Pesth University and has a degree 
of B. A. from Yale. He was a pupil of Joachim and Helmes- 
berger. 

There isconnected with this step a circumstance of tragic 
interest. The determining cause was the blighting of his 
first and only love by a lightning stroke several years ago. 
At that time he was teaching the violin in the Kansas 
State University, and while thus engaged he wooed and 
won the beautiful Miss Kelly, daughter of the then Gover- 
nor of the State. Her tragic death from a stroke of light- 
ning is still remembered by most newspaper readers. 

Since his sweetheart’s death he has been secretly prepar- 
ing to assume the cowl, and it will be a great surprise to 
his many friends over the country to learn that he is already 
by examination a Dominican monk, and the Ist of May will 
see him fully installed in the order. Admission to the 
ordet is through three vows, obedience, chastity and celi- 
bacy, and absolute poverty. He took his first vow at St. 
Ignatius College, Chicago. When he went to Louisville 
last November he did not intend to take his final vow for 
some time, but last week he made a pilgrimage to the near- 
est convent of the order, the St. Rose, near Springfield, 
where he made his final preparations, and passed an ex- 
amination in Greek, Latin and philosophy.—Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette, February 12. 


ARE CHANCE—For Sale—A Joseph Guarnerius and 

one Bergonze violin. The LARGEST musical library 

for military band, used by Bergmann, Downing, Arbuckle, 

&c.; worth, $5,000. Address A., 159 East Sixty-secend 
street, New York. 


SCHMELZ, director of vocal and instrumental music, 

* is open for an engagement as leader of vocal and 

orchestral societies. Teaches also singing, violin, piano, 

theory and composition. Address No. 159 East Sixty-sec- 
ond street, New York. 


ANTED to dispose of some classical music works for 
string instruments, consisting of Mozart, Bocherini, 
Reissiger, Haydn, Krommer and other quartets and quin- 
tets. Write for information to 316 West Fifty-eighth street, 
New York city. ‘ 





Emile Zola 
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says of 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, February 16, 1895. 


NE of the periodical calms in the musical world 
@ of Chicago has made its appearance. Theclimate of 
our musical atmosphere follows somewhat the nature of our 
physical climate, which has the reputation, at least, of be- 
ing extremely variable and subject to sudden and unex- 
pected changes. Although little has been going on in our 
music halls this week, there is enough in prospect to keep 
one busy,and even to make one tired, in anticipation of what 
will have to be done during the next five or six weeks. I 
have been unable to find very much of general interest, 
even to Chicago musicians, this week. 

One of the principal things is the latest development in 
the situation of affairs in the Columbian College of Music. 
Mr. Duvivier has taken the bull by the horns and has ex- 
pressed a decided and unequivocal determination to force 
matters toaclimax. Thoughts of murder and violence, if 
he really had any such, have left him. Seeboeck still lives 
and moves and has his being, and is unmolested by his an- 
tagonist. Max Bendix smiles serenely and betrays no ex- 
citerrent of any kind. Nevertheless Mr. A. D. Duvivier 
has filed a petition for the appointment of a receiver for the 
institution, which he solemnly declares to be moribund. 
He alleges that the affairs of the college have been grossly 
mismanaged, that it has an indebtedness of over $900, that 
under the present management there is no prospect of pay- 
ing this, and tnat the organization is totally insolvent. 
What he wishes is to have the court declare the institution 
bankrupt and appoint a receiver to close up its affairs. 0 

The Columbian College of Music began its career with a 
tremendous flourish of trumpets, and it was not thought by 
any one at that time that its career would be short or its 
end inglorious. It may be, however, that Mr. Duvivier’s 
attempt will fail and that the school will yet come out of 
its trouble alive and with sufficient constitution left to re- 
cuperate. From what is commonly reported, however, the 
trouble is all caused by the complainant. He has, so the 
other members of the directorate say, made trouble from the 
beginning, and has refused to do his share toward the sup- 
port of the institution, and has done other things which are 
detrimental to the best results of such an undertaking. 
The thing must soon be settled now, and the many friends 
of Max Bendix and M. Seeboeck wish them a favorable out- 
come. 

One of the most unique musical performances was the 
annual festival of the mandolin, banjo and guitar clubs of 
the city, which was given at Central Music Hall Tuesday 
night. Imagine 200 mandolins, banjos and guitars all play- 
ing atonce! Imagine the overture to William Tell played 
upon a guitar, and Gounod's Funeral March of a Marionette 
played upon a banjo! Thenthere was a performance by 
the Chicago Concertina Club. This organization consists 
of about a dozen concertinas, two violins, twotrombones, a 
snare and a brass drum and a conductor. They played a 
march and some other compositions with an effect which 
was altogether indescribable ; but they called it a musical 
performance. 

The fourth class reunion of Mrs. Regina Watson's school 
for the higher art of piano and violin playing was given 
Thursday evening at No. 297 East Indiana street. This 
school numbers among its members some of the best ama- 
teurs of the city. The program was: 


ROC, EOE ans cacnanciavsds sabe vuasere bisstetre ce Schubert 
Miss Minnie Crary. 

Waltz, F major........1 i 

Seeitten Mos tana ¢ { scrovceccesccsseecesesccvcesssseces Chopin 

ED: 6. eu sencsdu sede sibs secseetesviedes 1s beteccenetoscesve Nicode 
Miss Helen Otis, 

MM MUcsbbadpapsaehvaevyeieudstekdvessdnonradensensss . Beethoven 


Miss Fannie Gehr 


MD ecccssees ..«+»Dreyschock 

Waltz pebse ens Schiitt 

Si oditetncie sheen caaussink p nthe ib eerwabevess svelubhdeepes Napravnik 
Miss Frances Dee 

Carneval POSdG abObeneraemne «hed 0. 060s ceevence Schumann 
Miss May Allport 

PP icddedcxesuguebupeusbeeesbbahctceckcceeanocte Schumann-Liszt 

Etude, D major..........+. iene ein E Henselt 
Miss Olga Schmitt. 

Etudes, op. 25, A flat major, F minor........... 22.0... ..ccceees Chopin 

a ey ee ree Blumenfeld 


Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge 

ehted «disaePbdedbddhden és 4000s .caceseoeks Schuett 
seouagent sapeddoenececsaiite Rubinstein 
Mr. Julius Neumann. 


Romance 





Liebestraum. ......cccccseccccecccccccccecscscceessseccsececegesesecs Liszt 
Beare. ert, Cie TEE, .cnccs seep ccescees evensee 2 enges Schubert Liszt 
Miss Harriet Hale. 
Dateless TE. vnc ccc dcdeccket doccdenscacasedesseceweestceast Beethéven 
Miss Alice Hosmer. 
«** 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. R. Mueller gave a pupils’ soirée at 
the First M. E. Church on Wednesday evening. Mr. Mueller 
has done but little in public for several years, but the play- 
ing of his pupils again showed that he is one of our most 
thorough teachers and musicians. Mrs. Mueller’s vocal 
pupils also displayed excellent method, their purity of tone 
and clear enunciation being specially commendable. 

The program was as follows : 


Piano Duet, In the Morning and Hunting Scene, from 
OP. 70. .cocccrcccccccccs scccccccccccscaccscccccocovecepeccceceses Bendel 
Miss Clara Haake and Mr. Carl Haake. 
Piano solo, Chanson a Boire, op. 8, NO. 2...4.....+eeeeeeeeeee Schulhoff 
Miss Florence Chappell. 
Vocal solos— 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,”’ op. 34, No. 2......-..+008 Mendelssohn 
Theo Pimacmmlhaesviincsceccdsccccnsegusivccccsscevecseous Meyerbeer 
Miss Mathilde Rapp. 
Piano solo, Valse tendre, Op. 47......ccccccssescccccccccccevccess Pessard 
Miss Sara Gardnes. 
Vocal solo, Im Friithling, Op. 47....... ccccsescccccssccccccccccceccs Fesca 
Mrs. A. Koch. 
Piano solo, Sérénade Tirolienne, op.116, NO. 1.........0.seeeeeee Bendel 
Miss Clara Haake. 
Vocal solo, The Heart’s Springtime...............seeeeeeerees Wickede 
Mrs. L. Clusmann. 
Piano duet, Spanish Dances, op. 12, Nos. 1, 2,4 .........+. Moszkowski 


Mrs, J. H. Stube and Mr. Mueller. 
Piano solo, Nocturne, op. 37, } 
Mr. George Blackman. 

Vocal solos — 
Solveig's Lied, from op. 23.. , 


eis Linte Dich, op. &, Wa. 1... 5 (Steere enses secececens Grieg 
Mrs. A. C. Kemper. 

Piano solo, Wedding March, op. 324............. Mendelssohn-Spindler 

Mr. Carl Haake. 

Vocal solo, While We Wandered, from Paul and Virginia....... Masse 
Mrs. L. Clusmann. 

Piano solo, Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody..........cceseceeeceseeeees Liszt 
Miss Clara Kleiner. 

Voons dele, TRO Tait GROG oes cccvisvevessicysesctsesecde.6occccteyee 
Mrs. A. C. Kemper. 

Piano duet, Introduction, Dialogue and Wedding Pro- 
Supnben SLOG. OG. ED. cccccesitecocrcavess secstdecwacsdess rece Hofmann 


Miss Kleiner and Mr. Mueller. 


* 
* * 


The Germania Maennerchor gave a delightful evening 
of German song at the Assembly Hall of the Orrington 
Lunt Library, at Evanston, Tuesday evening. The Ger- 
man Volkslied and its development is an interesting sub- 
ject for all lovers of music, and when it is exemplified by 
such an organization it becomes doubly so. Mrs. Brentano 
sings the German Lieder with the true feeling needed by 
them, and her superb voice is always an addition to any 
concert. Henry Schoenefeld, the able director of the so- 
ciety, deserves praise for the careful preparation of a fine 
program, which was artistically performed. 

America (in honor of Lincoln’s birthday)..............+++ Smith-Carey 
The audience. 
Address of welcome to the guests. 
President Henry Wade Rogers. 
Response in German, 
Dr. Carl Buenz, German Imperial Consul. 


Address. 
Hon. Theodore Brentano, president of the Germania Maen- 
nerchor. 
In einem kiihlen Grunde ........ccccscccccccccccees Eichendorff-Gluck 
SOO NNNR on on0scvcecnenstoncscevstoscessecuccecaneas Goethe- Werner 
STRUT MIAO WOTUIE «o's v.00 ccccdsdecsssesucccsgeccesnvevecceees Duerrner 
Germania Maennerchor. 
Songs from Die Schine Miillerin..........ccccsccccccescesecees Schubert 
Das Wandern. 
Wohin? 
Mein. 


Das Baches Wiegenlied. 
Mrs. Theodore Brentano. 
PARRENSR VOR TRA eosin a vice soca 9s 6ass ccscecsstaciveede 
SED GUN Ma vcictbecenererdsesndeds, ides bunesunan 
Braun Meidelein (sixteenth century).............cceeeeeseecees 
Germania Maenonerchor. 
Rome Goats Dip WMI ios ices cco ciccdeccctessscccdasecce 
Gute Nacht. 
Der Lindenbaum. 
Die Post. 
Das Wirthshaus. 
Mrs. Theodore Brentano. 
EOD FRAN ais 66506) se chnckdiine counhleiadncchséihddveddee iuedateul Maier 
DOMBEIOR, 00:59:00 0000000000 9ss spentestbonsss tyndessésve .cxgsageennee 
Germania Maennerchor. 
Baritone solo. 
Mr. Chas. Dupré. 


* * 

The novelty at the regular request concert of the Chicago 
Orchestra this week was the concert piece for viola by 
Hans Sitt. It was well played by August Yunker. The 
composition is a work of merit. It is really a concerto con- 
sisting of three movements, which are played without a 
pause. Itis eminently suited to the viola, especially the 
second movement, a beautiful andantino. There is much 
brilliant passage work and the orchestration is well done. 


* 
* - 


The last concert of the Spiering Quartet will be given at 
Kimball Hall week after next. Haydn's D minor, Mozart's 


F major and Beethoven's E flat major quartets will be 
played. 


WALTON PERKINS, 








Switzerland. 
MONTREUX, January 25, 1895, 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

O you I am indebted for much, for each week 
T your overflowing pages bring me news from that 
larger world from which I am at present exiled. We have 
here musical pretensions of our own; some good local 
talent; support a permanent orchestra, with soloists of 
talent, if not renown, and occasionally call from their 
erratic course one of the brilliant meteors, or even a comet, 
of the musical world. 

This winter, besides piano recitals and light opera, we 
have had Emil Sauret, under Herr Langenhan’s direction, 
and on Monday last Sarasate played with the Kursaal 
orchestra. 

What a disappointment! What has befallen Sarasate 
since I heard him last? Either it was one of his off days 
or he scorned the public, that in spite of local prints was 
neither fashionable nor in full dress. Still we gave him a 
good reception, in an audience that overfilled the little 
theatre, in higher prices for seats, and in rapt attention— 
attention critical as well as appreciative, and that dis- 
covered very soon his waning power. 

Sarasate’s stage presence is as graceful and elegant as of 
yore, but there was something almost insulting in the cold 
indifference with which those great black eyes swept the 
theatre. 

His one encore, Chopin’s E flat nocturne, was the one 
selection which reminded me of his former fire and feeling. 
Brilliant and graceful, as always, the rapid movements 
especially light and full of that soft yet carrying power, 
for which he is so famous, he yet played so mechanically, 
with so little expression, as to leave his audience un- 
touched. I have heard our present first violin, Sandor 
Recht, exercise more power over the audience with some 
simple little song of his native Hungary. Geniusis feeling, 
the one touch of nature that makes the whole world kin, 
and an automaton, however perfect, never touches the 
soul. 

The Mendelssohn concerto was especially disappointing, 
frilled and trilled beyond recognition; and how the lovely 
Andante suffered by this adornment of the lily! Whoever 
has heard Joachim’s simple and wonderful rendition of the 
same composition, can perceive wherein Sarasate failed. 
What says Du Maurier—** Virtuosi who play so charmingly 
that they make the listener forget the master who invented 
the music in the lesser master who interprets it.” Unfor- 
tunately we were not even made to forget that it was Sara- 
sate ornamenting Mendelssohn. 

Conductor Jiittner really deserves credit that, with a 
small orchestra, fully inadequate to his ambitious plans, he 
yet gives us such good music. Their répertoire is excep- 
tionally large. Jiittner himself prefers Wagner and Berlioz, 
but we have music of all kinds, from Palestrina to Humper- 
dinck. The Thursday Symphony concerts are well worth 
hearing. To-day Clotilde Kleeberg gives a piano recital. 

N. S. 

A Lady String Quartet.—A new addition to the 
existing chamber music organizations in Vienna is a lady 
string quartet, which is announced for March 11 at the 
Bésendorfer Hall in an initial concert. At the head of the 
undertaking is the well-known violin virtuoso Frau Marie 
Soldat-Réger. Thesecond violin is Frau Elly Finger, wife 
of the violinist Finger; Frau Natalie Lechner plays the 
viola, and Miss Lucy Herbert-Campbell, a young Ameri- 
can, the ’cello. 

Hubay’s Opera.— Der Geiger von Gmiind, the 
opera by J. Hubay, which was so well received at Buda- 
pest, will shortly be given in Leipsic. 
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BROOKLYN, Pebruary 18, 
AST week the Brooklyn amateur was again in 
evidence, and he sang and played to good houses. It 
is puzzling, sometimes, to decide whether a singer does his 
best work for money or for fun. These singers in the pri- 
vate concerts do really admirable work, sometimes, but so 
do the people who come here for dollars. I think it will 
usually be found that where the work is done for money 
there is more muscle, and where it 1s done for art there is 
more feeling. ‘The opera chorus is a casein point. Those 
cross eyed, swaybacked, bandy legged people who are the 
background in the operaput more vim into their work than 
our better looking, better dressed, better educated and 
better living amateurs; but when they come to the expres- 
sion marks there is always a suggestion of mechanism. 
Half a dozen professional chorus singers can give out more 
tone than twenty of the young men and maidens who sing 
for fun. 

The first concert of note was that of the Apollo Club at 
the Academy of Music, the club's second appearance this 
season. These concerts are always swell affairs and very 
few tickets go a-begging. Of all the male clubs of the 
town—and it might be said of the two towns—there is not 
one perhaps that has the smoothness and finish of this 
one. Mr. Dudley Buck, its leader, has contracted his ac- 
tivities that are apart from his church work, but in the 
leadership of the Apollo Club he is still an enthusiast. The 
full yet careful intonation; the delicacy of the shading, 
and the precision of attack were admired at this concert. 
The concerted numbers included Maase’s Forest Horn, 
John Hyatt Brewer's Woodland Morning, Von Weinzierl's 
What the Birds Say, Brambach’s Evening on the Rhine, 
Gounod’s Sword Dance and Dudley Buck’s Good Night. 
Solos were sung by a lady from Boston, who had a mezzo 
soprano voice and was interesting—Mrs. Marie Barnard— 
and Mr. Victor Herbert played on his 'cello, his numbers 
being the Goltermann concerto, his own Bagatelle and 
Popper's Mazurka. Applause was plentiful, and the sing- 
ers had reason to be satisfied with their work. Mr. Harry 
Rowe Shelley was at the organ and Mr. John Hyatt 
Brewer played the piano accompaniments. 

The second private concert of the Cacilia, under direc- 
tion of Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, occurred on Wednesday 
night at the Lee Avenue Congregational Church. There 
was the usual large attendance and no end of enthusiasm, 
for at these concerts enthusiasm is en regle. That is one 
way in which tickets are paid for, but then the enthusiasm 
of people who are in the habit of attending amateur con- 
certs is genuine. You never in your life heard anything 
so wildly bad in aconcert or an opera that people would 
not be found to applaud it—and they do not always sit in 
the gallery either. I say this without prejudice to the 
Cecilia Society, for that is an organization that requires to 
have no apologies made for it. It was especially interest- 
ing the other night, as it, too, had Mr. Herbert to play on 
his violoncello—he gave them Cesar Cui’s romanza, a 
gavot and scherzo by Goens, Saint-Saéns’ Swan Song and 
a little waltz of his own—while the solo singing was done 
by Mrs. Rosa Linde, contralto, and Mr. George E. Devoll, 
tenor. The program said he was a tenore, but everyone 
who heard him is sure that he was a tenor. And Mrs. 
Linde was on the bill as Madame. The Cecilia is a little 
out of balance, the sopranos outnumbering the altos, but 
Mr. Brewer manages the voices skillfully and the altos are 
not silent. The ladies of the chorus are mostly young and 
good looking, and when they carol everybody likes to hear 
them. Their numbers were Schumann's Gypsy Life, Mr. 
Brewer's Treachery and Swallow Song, Reed’s Birth of the 
Opal, the Blue Bells of Scotland and Macfarren’s Ye 
Spotted Snakes. Dudley Buck was on the program, oddly 
enough, yet creditably enough as it appeared, as an author, 
his translations from the German for the songs by Mr. 
Brewer being uncommonly felicitous. A word of applause 
should likewise be given to Miss Grace A. Povey, the ac- 
companist of the occasion. 

Still another evening of chorus was provided at the Cri- 
terion Theatre on Wednesday when Barnett’s cantata, 
The Ancient Mariner, was sung by the Gounod Society. 
This concert surprised me. I had expected tohear a small, 
half-drilled company in a lame performance of something 
that was beyond it. Instead, I heard one of the brightest 
choruses that the season has brought together. True, 
there were not a great many singers, perhaps forty or fifty, 
but they sang with the vim and accuracy of an opera chorus. 
The tone was fresh and melodious, and it sounded like that 
of a company that is used to singing together. In this 





Reformation, but they sing like one choir. There was an 
instrumental support from an organ, a piano and a string 
sextet, all of them playing with uncommon smoothness, 
and the leader, Mr. Edwin W. Bray, made a decidedly fa- 
vorable impression. The piece, founded on Coleridge's un- 
canny poem, requires more than common ability to give in 
a satisfactory manner, for the sopranos are recklessly mis- 
treated, the composer carrying their music to a throat- 
cracking pitch sometimes. Indeed the whole work is 
technically difficult enough to invite the best trained and 
most ambitious voices. It is more or less dramatic, though 
English music is generally safe from very dramatic effects, 
and the glee is oftener recalled than the tragedy. Six 
soloists of fair ability and local renown appeared with the 
chorus. The stage was decorated with palms and so on, 
but there was one serious drawback, for which someone 
ought to have gone to jail: a steam radiator was out of 
order and its hissing never subsided fora moment. It was 
heard through all the choruses as it was in the solos. Once 
or twice it was in tune, but most of the time it was not; 
but even allowing that it was, a fellow doesn’t want to lis- 
ten to one note on a piccolo throughout an entire concert. 

At the same theatre—the Criterion—the Invincible Club 
had a concert on Monday night. The New York Male 
Quartet—notice how celebrated New York is becoming in 
other places—sang, and so did Mrs. Helen O'Donnell and 
a Mr. Campbell. There was a saxophone solo by Miss 
Bessie Mecklem, who proved that woman could play on 
this enjoyable instrument better than she can play on the 
cornet, which ought to be under the ban of the law, any- 
way, and without destroying her natural beauty. The 
coming woman was there in another guise also, for Miss 
Edith E, Secor played banjo solos. There was banjo play- 
ing likewise by William Lyle and a harp exhibition by Mr. 
H. C. Mecklem. 

In addition tothe great organ in the New York Avenue 
Methodist church, one ot the biggest in the world, and 
ably manipulated by Mr. Abram Ray Tyler, who gives oc- 
casional recitals on it, we are to have another that will be 
something for the town to brag of. It is now in process of 
construction in the Church of St. Luke, on Washington 
avenue. Muller & Abel, who are putting it up, say that it 
is to be the best and biggest they have made in years. All 
modern improvements are to be placed in it, and there will 
be 1,127 pipes. An important feature of it is that it 1s to be 
supplied with one of those arrangements that make the 
touch as fight as that of a piano, so that the player as he 
holds down the two manuals and dances on the thirty 
pedals will not appear to be doing anything harder than 
sawing wood. It is a great invention, that. Unless an 
organist puts himself in the rear of the church, which he 
cannot do if the organ is behind the pulpit, he becomes an 
object of sympathy when he is fuming and steaming with 
a half gale of wind in the motor and sixty or fifty-seven 
stops out. 

I spoke of Mr. Victor Herbert as soloist at two of the 
local concerts last week. Other business brought him over 
here, also; namely, to hear his own opera. The Bostonians 
spent a happy and prosperous week with us at the Park 
Theatre, and the experiment of putting on Robin Hood, 
which has been sung here 'steem hundred and fifty times, 
did not work very well. The people found that there was 
a new piece in the repertory and it wanted that. It had 
some dismal memories of the Maid of Plymouth, but Mr. 
Herbert's opera is not to be named with that. It was sung 
to the biggest houses that the theatre has held since the 
strike. A jolly thing itis. Mr. Herbert writes like a mu- 
sician and a master. Heis at home in every department 
of his art, vocal and instrumental, and the only thing that 
I do not forgive him for is the insertion of needless and 
pointless solos into the last act, where brisker action than 
ever is expected, and where George Frothingham, as the 
smileless king, ought to have a lot more time and song than 
he gets. More ginger, please, in the last hour! Put one 
or two of the love songs into the first act; they will sound 
as well there ; or make a heroic effort and save them for 
another opera. But we have an American light opera com- 
poser from Dublin, and all hail and more power to him! 
The stay of the company was enlivened by the liberation 
of Miss Caroline Hamilton, one of its sopranos, from her 
husband, Charles Edward Hamilton, who is somewhere 
also in naughty company, it is feared. Those who heard 
her on the evening after she got her papers say that she 
sang uncommonly well. And what do you think of Miss 
D. Eloise Morgan—why part the name in the middle? 
Isn't she one of the very few girls on the stage who sing 
and look and act like a girl? She was vivacity and inno- 
cence and modesty. I hope Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
who, they tell me, is just the angel off the stage that she 
is on, and is more than a chaperon for the young things in 
the ranks, will see that Miss Morgan devotes the next half 
dozen important years to art strictly, and that neither so- 
ciety nor champagne nor beaus shall be allowed to interfere 
with it. An ingenue that is ingenuous is a refreshing 
novelty. , 

I would like to mention the fact that a musicale occurred 
at the home of Police Justice Tighe last week. Artistic- 
ally it was not so important as some things in town, but 


case the Gounod Society was joined to the Church of the| the fact that we are improving to such a degree that 





police justices—against whom the citizens are wrathfully 
moving, as they did against the police in your town—have 
music and invite people to hear it, is an indication that 
the millennium is only half as far away as we have been 
afraid it was. The proceeds of the musicale were given to 
a convent. 

Our opera season closed on Thursday night with Falstaff. 
It was a rousing house, and at increased prices, too; so 
perhaps some of the losses incurred by the strike or 
Trovatore were possibly made good. ‘True, the piece was 
not given exactly as it was in your town, but we had 
Maurel, Eames, Scalchi, De Vigni, Russitano—so gloomy 
that he almost wept—Campanari, Nicolini—how some 
shuddered when they read that name !—Vanini and Rinal- 
dini. Mr. Rinaldini is one of the discoveries of the piece. 
He has been singing in opera since he was forty-seven 
years old and has come to be looked upon as one of the 
staid, reliable nonentities of each Italian company that 
strikes the town ; but like the Bauermeister, who is yet to 
sing Marguerite or Elsa at her benefit, he has all this time 
been a possibility. His voice will never make a million- 
aire out of him, but his Bartolph the other night was a 
gem. Everybody was in good humor, and I think it is 
because the music was so full of humor. You cannot make 
music funny in itself, but you can fit it to funny incident. 
And who would suppose it of Verdi—Joe Green, as you 
irreverently style him—at his time of life? Musically the 
opera does not strike me as in the same category as Aida 
and Othello, the masterpieces of his reformed era, but the 
abounding life of the thing is astonishing. The child of 
Verdi's age is a lusty youth. 

The Choral Society emerges on Wednesday night to sing 
King Rother, and Ysaye has just been engaged for the 
third time by the Seidl Society. 


Apollo Club ‘Concert. 

HE Apollo Club, under the direction of Mr. W. 
R. Chapman, gave its second concert of the season 
in Madison Square Garden Concert Hall last Tuesday even- 
ing. A large audience was present, and the club were in 
fine voice and sang with their usual fire and spirit. The 
program was bright and varied, including the Bedouin 
Love Song, by Arthur Foote ; The Night Is Still, by Willis 
Clark ; Evening Serenade, by Pache ; Brownies’ Polka (by 
request), Neutnich ; Bonnie Fair One, Jan Gall; Calm Is 
the Night, by Bohm, and My Darling Is So Fair, by Tau- 
bert, both very cleverly arranged by Mr. Frank J. Smith. 
Mr. George E. Devoll sang the tenor obligato in the latter 

in a most artistic manner and was warmly encored. 

The masterpiece of the evening was the Mahomet’s Song, 
by H. Esser, written in eight parts. It is a most difficult 
and trying work, requiring great breadth and volume of 
tone, but it was grandly sung by the Apollo Club, and 
ought to have been given in the Opera House with grand 
orchestra. It is one of the finest compositions for male 
voices ever written. In direct contrast with this were the 
dainty and delicately shaded part songs already men- 
tioned. 

Miss Marguerite Lemon, the soprano soloist, caused a 
disappointment by her nonappearance. We learned after- 
ward that she was suffering from a sprained ankle and 
through some misunderstanding her carriage did not come, 
so the little lady waited and waited in her Harlem home 
until too late to reach the hall. Her disappointment was 
even greater than that of the audience, for Mr. Devoll, the 
favorite tenor, very kindly consented to the request that 
he should sing, and sang anew song of Mr. Chapman’s en- 
tirely from memory, as he was, of course, not prepared for 
such an emergency. The audience was most sympathetic 
and appreciative, and he was presented by the club with a 
bouquet of roses intended for Miss Lemon. 

Mr. Hubert Arnold, the violinist, played with much 
feeling the andante finale from the E minor concerto of: 
Mendelssohn and Fantaisie of Faust by Wieniawski. He 
received much applause for his soulful and artistic playing 
and responded with encores to both numbers. 

We must again congratulate Mr. Chapman on his ability 
in holding together such a fine company of singers, and 
the Apollo sixteen well deserve the praise and honors 
which they are constantly winning. Mr. Chapman is busy 
now arranging the tour with them as far west as Chicago, 
and it will undoubtedly be a great success. Mr. W. R. 
Chapman, who has been for the past six years in charge of 
the music at Dr. Kittredge’s church, has at last severed his 
connection there. He will not take a church for the pres- 
ent, as his concert work requires all his attention and time, 
and he has in view a tour aud several festivals in other 
prominent cities. We have wondered that Mr. Chapman 
with his ability as conductor should so long keep up his 
church work. The vacancy caused by his resignation will 
be a hard one to fill, and we do not envy his successor. 
There are hosts of applicants, however, ready to try. 








Brussels.—At the second concert of the Brussels Con- 
servatory Wagner’s Rheingold will be given in its entirety. 

Weimar.—D'Albert’s Der Rubin is in active rehearsal 
and will be produced without delay at Weimar. The 
opera was first heard in Carlsruhe and was also given in 
Bremen. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1895. 


NOTICE. 


New subscribers to insure prompt de- 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should 
remit the amount of their subscription 


with the order. 
= receipts at the Stavenhagen-Gerardy matinée 
last Friday afternoon at Philadelphia amounted 
to $179, the advance sales having been less than $50. 
When it is said that Gerardy’s salary and contingent 
costs to the management amount to $400 a concert, it 
will be seen that such receipts as the above mean, in 
the long run, agreat losstosomebody. It is rumored 
that the contract of Stavenhagen has been transferred 
by Mr. Mayer to the Knabe firm. His commercial 
value in the United States amounts to nil now. 





HE cables on Sunday announced the news that 
Josef Hofmann, the pianist, would visit America 
next November and give a series of concerts under 
the management of Abbey & Grau. This bringstoa 
happy conclusion a condition of affairs that was 
rather perplexing to the parties involved. Mr. Hof- 
mann would have visited us before, but no satisfac- 
tory arrangement could be made, for Mr. Grau had 
the option of his appearance here and would not 
cancel or transfer it. But all has come out right, and 
the celebratéd young pianist will revisit the country 
in which he was so heartily appreciated when he was 
a child. 
HE London Figaro published this paragraph sev- 
eral weeks ago: 


At the end of the present year, in all probability, Herr Emil Sauer 
will undertake a tour of the United States, the Tom Tiddler's ground 
of eminent pianists. Indeed in America great piano players stand 
even in a better financial position than they do here, mainly because 
they are as a rule backed by some special piano maker, the condition 
precedent being that the artist shall play only upon the instruments of 
this maker. Herr Sauer, however, in Europe plays solely upon the 
instruments of the eminent firm of Ibach, of Barmen, who are con- 
cerned in his English recitals. It is understood that Herr Sauer’s 





British engagements are for forty concerts in various parts of Eng- 











land at a fixed fee of £2,000 for the series. Twenty years agoa 
pianist would have jumped at a quarter of that sum. 

Some of them will yet jump, but Sauers and 
Paderewskis do not grow plentifully. The United 
States is the best country on the globe for a superior 
piano artist, but an indifferent one for mediocrities. 
We need all our gold for ourselves just now, so the 
pianist that dares our criticism should feel thoroughly 
certain that he is of the first rank, else—the rest is 
silence. The negotiations in the Sauer matter are by 
no means settled ; in fact it is doubtful if this pianist 


will visit us in 1895. 
RICHAULT, the Paris publisher, in a commu- 
» nication to THE MUSICAL COURIER on the sub- 
ject of the French Society of Authors, Composers, 
and Publishers, writes : 


It would be tothe great advantage of the American musicians if 
such a society could be formed in the United States to protect the 
rights of national composers and help them gather the benefits of 
their labors as well in their own country as in all countries of Eu- 
rope where their works could be produced with advantage. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 

HE MUSICAL COURIER seldom prints the good 
things said in its praise, simply because space 
forbids, We might fill columns with polite quotations, 
but while we are grateful we really must fill our col- 
umns with news. By the same token, as they say in 
Dublin town, we are not in the habit of acting on the 
defensive. Sucha huge plant as this journal, such a 
power and authority, must needs bark the shins of 
precedence. A live newspaper must adopt the Emer- 
sonian motto, ‘‘ Only fools are consistent,” else perish 
by petrifaction. Because we literally fought Wagner 
into recognition in America we are not blind to Ver- 
di'’s merits. Because Mr. Theodore Thomas ceased to 
be a factor in New York we were not ignorant of the 
fact that Mr. Seidl had growncareless. A Cincinnati 
exchange, and in fact many of Mr. Seidl’s personal 
friends, have been spreading all sorts of nonsensical 
rumors about the hostility of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
toward the great Wagner conductor. Let us define 

our position again in this misunderstood matter. 

It seems to be the special weakness of artists to re- 
volt against adverse criticism, while greedily gulping 
down favorable opinions. We have often wondered 
of what value were these favorable criticisms, if the 
adverse ones were so bitterly rejected. If THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER printed a notice of a Poilharmonic 
Concert that Mr. Seidl objected to. of what validity, 
then, were the many favorable criticisms that pre- 
ceded it? To bear with and learn from criticism is 
one of the things that artists find very difficult. Mr. 
Seidl, or rather his friends, have seen fit to call our 
criticisms ‘‘attacks.” When we praised Mr. Seidl did 
his enemies, and he has some, write us bitter letters? 
In fact, did his very good friends thank us? The sit- 
uation is absurd, and Mr. Seidl should cry aloud for 
deliverance from his injudicious advisers. 

We are not attacking Mr. Seidl. We never attacked 
Mr. Seidl. The columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
reveal that fact. For years he has been praised, 
criticised, and again praised. We have not always 
agreed with him in his readings of the classics, and 
have ever praised his mastery in certain depart- 
ments of music—notably the Wagner music drama. 
Party feeling has ever run high in the Seidl-Damrosch 
matter. We may confidently recommend our readers 
to our back files about Mr. Damrosch. He was criti- 
cised, and we believe justly, and when his work im- 
proved we gladly chronicled the fact. Mr. Seidl has 
not—and this isthe confession of many of his warmest 
admirers—been at his best during this season. We 
criticised the Philharmonic concerts just as we crit- 
icise the Symphony Society concerts, and as we criti- 
cise the playing of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

If Mr. Seidl or Mr. Seidl’s friends object to the 
truth we can only reply that we are sorry, but 
favoritism of any sort is not the shibboleth of THE 
MUSICAL CourIER. Mr. Seidl, for reasons of his own, 
did not see fit to join hands with Mr. Damrosch in 
the German opera project. We expressed our 
sorrow, because Mr. Seidl is admitted to be one of 
the few great Wagner conductors. That he sulked 
in his tent was not our affair. We judge him strictly on 
his merits, We are for Richard Wagner and his im- 
mortal music dramas, and we led in the hottest of the 
fight; but the fight is over; Wagner is pniversally 
sung and beloved and we turn to other and newer 
issues. Because Mr. Seidl conducted well last season 
must we close our eyes and our ears to the fact that 
he has not given us his best this? What folly to ex- 
pect this of a great musical journal ! 
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No attacks have been made on Mr. Seidl, we re- 
peat. Weesteem him as a conductor unique in his 
field. We persistently urged on Mr. Grau the fact 
that Mr. Seidl should be selected as associate con- 
ductor with Mr. Mancinelli, thus giving us in one 
season French, Italian and German opera. We 
fought for this for a whole season, as Mr. Seidl knows 
very well. That ourlabors have not been in vain we 
may just here tell the news that Mr. Seidl will con- 
duct once a week next season, in the Metropolitaa 
Opera House, a night of Wagner. We have been 
officially assured of this, and we warmly congratulate 
Mr. Grau on his policy, as he thus fuses hitherto inimi- 
cal interests. 

We firmly believe that we are instrumental in this 
move, and furthermore that our criticisms of Mr. 
Seidl’s work earlier in the season have been produc- 
tive of good. The old time energy and enthusiasm 
he put into his conducting of the last Philharmonic 
program proves it. Mr. Seidl is too good a musician 
to become bound up by narrow, petty, self worship- 
ping cliques in this city or elsewhere. There are 
not so many orchestral conductors in America that 
he can be spared. Surely he must realize that THE 
MUSICAL CourRIER does not blow hot and cold, but had 
a sound warrant for its adverse opinion of his work. 
Let Mr. Seidl break away from time serving advisers, 
and he can with ease regain his former impregnable 
position. The musical press of this city, like THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, is his friend, his admirer. Let 
him hearken to these words of wisdom. When he 
does good work he will receive all due recognition ; 
when he shows himself to be careless and indifferent, 
the fact will be duly recorded. 

We publish THE MusicaL CouRIER as a truthful 
record of events in the world of music. It is not the 
special organ of any conductor, pianist, singer, vio- 
linist or piano manufacturer. That we have often 
told the unpalatable truth we know full well. We 
are criticised in turn, but we refuse to listen to the 
claims of mere partisanship, The best in art is our 
motto. The unpleasant cackling of Mr. Seidl’s 
friends, of both sexes, has done him no good in the 
eyes of the dispassionate public. But as we said be- 
fore, the remedy lies in his own hands. Let him use 
it and there will be no more foolish talk about ‘‘ at- 
tacks.” We claim the privilege of criticising and we 
shall always use it. Somebody has said that Wagner 
was all right, but that the Wagnerites were a nuisance. 
The same might justly be said of the Seidlites. 








EMMA CALVE IN MADRID. 


HE renowned Calvé, who had recently a triumph 

at Madrid, announced in the local papers on 
January 25 that she had been the victim of a robbery 
while in the Parque de Madrid. Calvé and her lady 
compagnon took seats on a bench inthe park, a: d soon 
two men sat down beside them. Emma Calvé held in 
her hand a silk purse containing 3,000 francs in French 
bank notes, and 700 pesetas in Spanish bank notes, a 
small box made of meerschaum and a gold bonbon- 
niére. From this it is evident that the silk purse was 
a bag of considerable size. The two last mentioned 
objects were very dear to the diva, as they repre- 
sented reminiscences, and they were like unto a talis- 
man to her; they constituted her only pleasure in 
life, and without them there can be no happiness for 
her on earth. Friends of the singer will be interested 
to learn that she also possesses an amulet, a small 
purse containing dried flowers, which she always 
wears on her neck. A few days before she had 
to make her début in Madrid, she discovered to her 
great dismay that the little bag with the dried flow- 
ers was missing. Emma wept and was disconsolate, 
and said that it was not possible for her to sing with- 
out her dried flowers, and that she would at once re- 
turn to Paris, as without her relic she knew that she 
would only have misfortune in Madrid. The direc- 
tors, the artists, her friends who enjoy the privilege 
of walking up and down the stage before the raising of 
the curtain, all were disconsolate. Finally one of 
these prevailed on the great singer to make a close 
examination of her clothes, as it might be that by 
chance the little bag had hidden in some obscure cor- 
ner. This advice she adopted and found the coveted 
object lying on her bosom, where the corset begins. 
With the large bag containing all that money, the 
meerschaum and the sugar box, it was otherwise. It 
was lost. Calvé thinks that the two men who had 
taken seats beside her were the thieves ; the police, 
though, are of the opinion that the singer has lost it, 








and the press declares that the thing is only an ad- 























vertising scheme. But the press is often rude, and 
not as gallant as it should be toward ladies. 

The loss of the meerschaum and the sugar box has 
gone to the diva’s heart ; so much so that she fainted 
during the performance of Cavalleria Rusticana that 
Thursday evening, and when revived declared, sob- 
bing and crying, that she could not sing any further. 

The audience, very much disappointed, left the 
house, and if Emma does not find her sugar box 
she will very likely not sing any more in Madrid. 
But Friday morning brought her a letter, signed ‘‘A 
Man of Honor,” offering to return everything but the 
money, provided that she will favor the ‘‘man of 
honor” with her picture and autograph. She di- 
rected the manager of the theatre to carry out the 
stipulation, and now we wonder Did he come? 








FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERAS AT 
VIENNA AND BERLIN IN 1894. 


ROM the Ménestral we copy the following in- 
teresting statistics, showing the relative favor 
operas of French and Italian composers enjoy in 
Vienna and Berlin, as well as the status of Wagner 
in these two musical centres. 

‘We have before us the statistics of the imperial 
opera houses of Vienna and Berlin for the year 1894— 
that is, of the most important opera houses on the 
other side of the Rhine—and from the unfailing lan- 
guage of figures we deduct several interesting obser- 
vations. At Vienna we note the true Scotch hospi- 
tality given to our national art. Theimperial opera 
has given in all 311 representations in 1894; of those 
seventy-two were French works, which gave them 
over 20 per cent. Massenet had thirteen represen- 
tations of Werther, Manon and Carillon; Ambroise 
Thomas had ten representations of Mignon and 
Hamlet, and Bizet had ten of Carmen. Delibés 
had thirteen representations of Sylvia and Cop- 
pélia; these ballets are attached to any two or 
three act operas. Meyerbeer seems to lose popu- 
larity : Robert le Diable, Propéhte, Huguenots and 
L’Africaine, the pillars of the old repertory, fur- 
nished only twelve representations. Gounod did 
well with seven representations of Faust and Roméo 
et Juliette. 

‘The Italians are far from being as well treated, 
in spite of the benefices attendant the Triple Al- 
liance. Verdi had but twelve evenings with Othello, 
Trovatore, Traviata and Aida, and Boito has but one of 
Mefistofele. Mascagni, however, shows with fourteen 
representations of Cavalleria Rusticana, and Leon- 
cavallo with fourteen of Pagliacci; it must be remem- 
bered that these are are only one-act operas, and that 
it requires several to fill an evening. 

‘‘ Excepting these two short works, which are always 
acceptable as a substitute when for some reason or 
other a performance has been countermanded, we 
can find but one representation of I Rantzau. It is 
palpable that the credit balance for the Italian com- 
posers is as light as that of the Ministry of Finance 
at Rome, 

‘But what strikes us as most interesting is the part 
Richard Wagner is given at the Vienna Imperial 
Opera. The master of Bayreuth had heretofore a 
yearly average of sixty performances on this stage. 
We find that they have fallen down to twenty-six 
representations. Only one performance each had 
Tannhiuser, Meistersinger, Rheingold and Gétter- 
dimmerung, four each had Tristan and Isolde, 
Walkyre and Siegfried. Lohengrin is down with five, 
and sois the Flying Dutchman. While our national 
academy of music is preparing for the production of 
all of Wagner’s works for the visitors of the century 
exposition, these begin to tumble from the dominant 
position they have held on the repertory for many 
years at the Vienna opera. 

‘‘ With its novelties the Imperial Opera had very 
little success in 1894. Miriam and Cornelius Schut 
have evidently only been given a representation be- 
cause the composers are Austrians, and they have 
disappeared from the repertory; the small operas, 
Rose de Pontevédra and Mara, only met with a 
‘‘succes d’estime,” and the Kiss, by Smetana, is 
thirty years old. Among the new ballets we name 
Around Vienna, by Gaul and Willner, music by 
Bayer, which has had a real success and which has 
conquered the German stage. 

‘The Royal Berlin Operais not as favorable toFrench 
art as the Imperial Vienna Opera. We only find nine 
Faust, seven Carmen, five Prophéte, and three L’Af- 
ricaine representations. Richard Wagner holds the 
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at Berlin he is solid. His pupil Humperdinck has also 
no cause of complaint. During four months Hansel 
and Gretel was given forty-one times. The Italians 
are better received at Berlin than at Vienna. Leon- 
cavallo had forty-three representations of I Medici 
and Pagliacci, Mascagni had twenty-seven of Caval- 
leria Rusticana, and Verdi had nineteen of Falstaff. 
Smetana died twenty years too early to see his 
Bartered Bride performed twelve times in Berlin.” 








AN INDEPENDENT PUBLIC. 


T has been said often that this is a cold and cruel 
world for disillusions. It is full of them, indeed ; but 
there is probably no place on the face of the old foot- 
stool where an artist, especially a musical artist, can 
meet with more appalling eye-openers than in the busy 
town of Gotham. It is a matter of record that many 
have come and but few have been chosen, while only 
the waters of the broad and restless Atlantic have 
sufficed to wash out the chagrin of those who have 
gone back sadder if not wiser. 

It is a prevalent opinion among foreign artists that 
America is a sort of half civilized country, where 
wealth and glitter and a superficial, feverish bustle 
take the place of the substantial refinement, culture 
and aristocratic repose of the old country. It is sup- 
posed that we are fully aware of our own youthful 
ingenuousness and that we are ready to accept the 
verdict of Europe in art matters and to applaud 
whatever London and the great Continental capitals 
have stamped with their approval. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER desires to utter a solemn note 
of warning to foreign artists. If you are coming to 
America, dear brothers and sisters, look out for 
squalls. 

Don’t send out long slips of extracts from the Co- 
logne Gazette, the Tageblatt, the Journal des Debats 
or the London Times. The public of this country 
will never see them, and the critics do not take the 
trouble to read them, for the simple reason that they 
do not care what the foreign papers say about you. 
As for the public, it would not remember them for 
five minutes even if it did read them and if you did 
not please it; it would not care if Hanslick, Lessmann, 
Reyer, Jullien and Joseph Bennett all agreed that 
you were the greatest artist on earth. The chances 
are, of course, that if you were worthy of praise by 
all these men you would please the American public ; 
but the approval of the European critics would have 
nothing to do with that. 

Don’t send out long biographical sketches of your- 
self, telling how you played before Liszt, &c. Liszt 
pupils and ladies kissed by Gounod are drugs on the 
market in America. 

Don’t hire a press agent who will try to get critical 
estimates of you into the papers before you appear. 
That does not work with the American music critics, 
and it is likely to irritate them. 

Don’t send out such stuff as this: ‘‘She has the 
fiery temperament of the warm South, a perfect 
mastery of the instrument and a touch and power un- 
equalled. Carried away by her passionate playing 
the audience forgets the piano and hears only the 
soul swayed by its emotions.” Sometimes the critics 
feed the office cats with that kind of mush. Some 
other times they print it with appropriate comments. 
That’s worse. 

Don’t sent out personal details such as this: ‘‘ Mlle. 
Turnipa is a very affable woman of small stature. 
She has an impulsive and sympathetic temperament. 
She is very simple in her ways and amiability itself. 
Concentration and persistence are strongly stamped 
upon her face.” The wicked newspaper man may 
add: ‘‘She washes her face every day, uses Magin- 
nis’ Premier soap, eats tomatoes with syrup on them, 
and chews Eve’s Potpourri chewing gum when play- 
ing Liszt rapsodies.” 

In other words, if you must come to America, 
come quietly and modestly and with the dignity of 
an artist. If you are a fine player or singer, ac- 
cording to American ideas, you will be treated 
fairly by the newspapers and generously by the 
public. But— , 

Don't fancy that Americans are going to hail you as 
great simply because Europeans have done so. We 
cannot point out any more striking example than that 
which is most recent. It is the case of a young Ameri- 
can woman, who for several years past has been one of 
the reigning favorites of the operatic stage in Paris. 
You would suppose that as a matter of course the 





fort with sixty-seven performances of nine operas ; 


American public would rise up and triumphantly ac- 


claim its young compatriot who had succeeded in 
Europe, would you not? 

Well, it did not do anything of the sort. It received 
her with great courtesy, listened to her and watched 
her calmly and coolly, applauded her gently and 
tolerantly, and then relegated her to the limbo of 
polite oblivion. The newspapers were kind but firm 
in their remarks; but they gave the young woman to 
understand that neither her voice nor her art were up 
the standard.demanded by Americans. Since that 
time the young lady has wept tears enough to float a 
ship that would carry her back to Paris. 

A dozen great artists have said that the New York 
public was the most difficult in the world, but you 
foreigners did not believe them. Perhaps you will 
not believe THE MUSICAL CouRIER when it tells you 
that this is a young and impudent country. It does 
not care a snap of its fingers what the old countries 
think or say. It does not ask their advice, and it cer- 
tainly will not accept their dictation. It has about 
the same regard for their chatter as the boy has for 
that of the old woman who tells him that mince pie 
is not good for him. If he likes mince pie he will eat 
it, and the old woman may goad Orcum. 

This is not exactly a fair representation of the 
American public, for behind this independence there 
is a knowledge and a taste which will surprise you, 
dear foreign artists. But this is the representation 
which you may possibly be able to comprehend. Try 
to understand that when you come here you must 
face independent critics, and what is of far greater 
importance, an independent public. 








REFORM IN BALTIMORE. 


ALTIMORE papers are exulting over the prospect 
of a ‘‘new musical era,” as they call it, which is 
about to awaken the lethargy of many of the musical 
people of that good town who have constantly been 
contending that everything musical, particularly at 
the Peabody Institute, is so perfect as to require 
neitherreform nor regeneration. We are glad to find 
that after many years the position of this paper on 
this question is finally indorsed, and that some effort 
is about to be put forth to change the absurd methods 
which have helped to make the Peabody Concerts and 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music synonyms of ridi- 
cule in the estimation of musicians the country over. 
The first thing necessary at the Peabody is a 
complete change of the musical staff. Mr. Hamerik, 
who is one of the most accomplished musicians in 
America, is not a man of executive force, and is nota 
practical conductor. In a musical journal such as 
this it is not necessary to explain that a man can be 
agreat composer and yet not be a great conductor, 
Dvorak himself being a prominent example. A man 
may be a good musician and yet have no such execu- 
tive force as is necessary to manage the destinies of 
a conservatory, Hamerik embodies another illustra- 
tion, for up to date the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music has accomplished absolutely nothing, and all 
the intentions of the founder of the institution have 
miscarried. There is no young musician to-day suc- 
cessfully practicing the profession who carries the 
Peabody diploma, and the diploma has no value 
whatsoever, nor would it secure for its owner an en- 
gagement in any of the multifarious musical pursuits 
which are filled by graduates of conservatories. 

The present first violinist of the Peabody orchestra 
—the concert master—could hardly be accommo- 
dated in the last seats of second violinists in a light 
opera orchestra in this city, and the Scandinavian 
pianist imported by Mr. Hamerik has not shown him- 
self adapted to the kind of work looked for. The 
instruction in the vocal art is a farce and the Conser- 
vatory is morally responsible for the destruction of 
many a good voice; in fact if tested it would be 
found that it is financially responsible for ruining 
voices, if the parents of those children who have had 
their voices maltreated by ignorant teachers should 
determine upon legal action. 

The concerts have been the laughing-stock of visit- 
ing musicians and such artists from abroad as have 
participated in them. The Peabody has had no 
orchestra balanced in accordance with the demands 
of the classical scores. Flutists have played oboe 
parts and French horns have had all kinds of Quixotic 
substitutes. A symphony at the Peabody has on the 
average been a practical bouffe performance and 
there is not one conductor in New York, Boston or 
Chicago, or in Europe, who would have risked his 
reputation by conducting the orchestras (as they have 





been pleased to call them) Mr. Hamerik has been 
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leading. It has been a source of increasing surprise 
that such a capable musician as Hamerik could have 
risked such steps as are involved in the leading of 
such an orchestra. 

The chief fault is to be put upon the Baltimore 
press, which, if it had a competent critic, would not 
permit him to publish the truth, although there are 
no regular musical critics attached to Baltimore 
papers. The musical notices in Baltimore papers 
read like similar notices in the Charlotte, N. C.; 
Butte, Mont.; Fort Smith, Ark., papers. Had the 
Baltimore papers spent a little money in engaging 
competent writers—had they given to them, say 
during the past eight or ten years, freedom and space 
to express themselves—there would be no necessity 
to-day tocallfor a ‘‘new musicalera,” Furthermore, 
there can be no ‘‘new musical era” with the old lead- 
ersand the old staff at the helm. The same princi- 
ples will continue paramount, if such performances 
can be considered subservient to a principle, and the 
same absence of nethod will be felt. 

If Baltimore is to have good music—music as it is 
heard in Boston, in Cincinnati, in Chicago, and here 
and in many smaller cities—music played by pro- 
fessional musicians, who are paid as they should be, 
as they deserve to be, a musical sentiment must first 
be created by music critics through the daily press. 
So long as that does not prevail so long Baltimore 
will continue to starve, musically speaking, and no 
‘*new musical era” will be possible. 





AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

HE question is frequently asked: Why have we 
T no American school of music? But it is seldom 
that one hears the equally pertinent question : Do we 
need one? An American school of music we take it, 
means a school which will produce music having a 
distinctly American character. That we have com- 
posers of ability isan established fact. We have not 
as yet produced any commanding genius whose 
work claims the attention of the entire artistic world ; 
but it does not follow that we never shall doso. We 
must bear in mind that music is a young art and 
America is but an infant inits cultivation. Yet we 
have our Templeton Strong, our MacDowell, our 
Buck and our Horatio Parker—all men who have 
done admirable work. Indeed, some of their com- 
positions bear comparison very well with the best 
that has been produced recently abroad except by 
the immortals. 

But it is said that the compositions of these Ameri- 
cans have no distinctive nationality. If you walk 
into an opera house where Saint-Saéns’ Samson et 
Dalila is being performed you do not need a pro- 
gram or a libretto to tell you that it is a French 
work. There is no mistaking the national character 
of that elegantly suave melody which has been the 
salient feature of French music ever since Gluck set 
the pattern with his grand simplicity. If you 
enter a concert hall while a Brahms symphony is in 
course of performance you will know at once that it 
is German. But if you enter while a symphony by 
Templeton Strong, a piano concerto by Henry Holden 
Huss or a suite by Harry Rowe Shelley is in perform- 
ance only your program can inform you that the 
composition did not come from Leipsic or Berlin. 

All this is perfectly true; but one must bear in 
mind that the same thing might be said of the most 
recent compesitions by Italians. What is the dis- 
tinctively Italian characteristic of the latest works of 
Sgambati, Martucci or even Verdi? Are not the 
Italians beginning to show the influence of German 
ideas? And yet they are the oldest of peoples in 
the cultivation of artistic music, and the early history 
of the art shows that Germany learned from them 
andimitated them. To-day they are learning from 
Germany and imitating her. That a young nation 
like America should do so too is not at all re- 
markable. 

But to return to the reasons why we have no na- 
tional school of music. Other nations have em- 
ployed their folk songs, the free, untrammeled com- 
positions of the people, as a basis for the building of 
artistic compositions in the larger forms. Even 
when they have not made use of the existing themes 
of such songs, they have modeled their melodic sub- 
jects afterthem. That is why we recognize certain 
symphonic themes as inherently German and others 
as Russian or Bohemian. 


We Americans, on the other hand, have imitated 
the melodies of the Germans, and have in this man- 
ner got thematic subjects which were at best copies 








of copies. A photograph of a photograph is gener- 
ally a poor picture; but a photograph of the photo- 
graph of a photograph is sure to be bad. Yet that is 
what our music too frequently is. Even our oratorios 
and cantatas sound more like imitations of the Eng- 
lish imitators of Hindel and Mendelssohn than like 
studies from the old masters themselves. 

Dr. Dvorak has endeavored to show us a way out 
of our difficulty, for American composers have al- 
ways complained that we had no folk songs to imi- 
tate. The genial Bohemian master has declared that 
our negro melodies were excellent folk tunes, and 
that they afforded good models for the formation 
of thematic subjects. He has given us a sym- 
phony, a quintet and a quartet, which eloquently 
support his theory. They are built on engaging, 
piquant,novel themes,and they are inno wise deficient 
in the symmetry, comprehensiveness and flexibility 
of great works. But the objection has been made 
that a negro melody is not essentially American, and 
this objection has been urged with so much force 
and authority that we are bound to pay some atten- 
tion to it. 

If the negro melody is not essentially American 
there is little hope for the discovery of native 
melodic material. The Indian chant is too monoto- 
nous to afford a basis for musical composition, except 
as episodal matter. And the popular music of the 
American people is such miserable clap-trap that it 
is absolutely useless. It has none of the character- 
istics of the folk song. No one could expect aserious 
composer to go to Sweet Marie or Daisy for models 
for thematic subjects forasymphony. The materials 
are not plastic enough. Perhaps some ideas might 
be gathered from our old New England hymn tunes, 
but that field is limited. It really seems as if Dr. 
Dvorak had pointed out to us the only source of 
material that is worthy of consideration, and perhaps 
our composers will have to go to the old slave songs 
for their folk tunes. But if they do they must expect 
to be accused of imitating the famous Bohemian com- 
poser, Antonin Dvorak. 

On the other hand there is a reason for the absence 
of an American school which is not frequently enough 
noted. There is not much hope for the prosperity of 
a school of music in any nation which’ has no opera 
of itsown. Operais the popular form of high class 
music. Many thousands of persons who would never 
hear a strain of higher dignity than the music hall or 
the ball room furnishes are brought into the presence 
of the thoughts of great composers by the personal 
and spectacular attractions of the opera house. 

But what appreciation of the music can these peo- 
ple have when they are listening to opera given in a 
foreign tongue? They may hear a series of pretty 
melodies, but do they know whether these melodies 
faithfully reflect the emotions of the text? If they 
do not, they are not good melodies, no matter how 
beautiful they may be, and the opera is not a work of 
art. But if the auditor is ignorant of the language of 
the libretto he cannot be a judge of the music. It 
will not do to say that he can buy a translation of the 
text for 25 cents and follow the music with that. 
This is asecond-hand process ; it is reading the mean- 
ing through a translation literally. You might as 
well say that a man reading Bryant’s Homer could 
appreciate the Iliad as well asa Greek. A Get an 
gets his opera in German, and every shade of signifi- 
cance in the text is known tohim. If the music is 
incongruous he detects it instantly. It is the same 
with the Frenchman and the Italian. When Die 
Walkiire is played in Paris it is given in French; 
when it is given in Milan it is sung in Italian. 

Thus the peoples of these countries become ex- 
pert judges of opera and of music in general. Now, 
if we Americans could learn to desire opera in Eng- 
lish we would make tremendous strides intaste. And 
a natural consequence would be that American libret- 
tists and composers would arise to meet the inevi- 
table demand for original works. And thus in a 
reasonable time we should develop aschool of Ameri- 
can composers who would branch out and furnish us 
with music for the concert hall and the oratorio plat- 
form. 

Whether that music would have the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the negro melody, which Dr. Dvorak ad- 
vocates, or not, would probably not matter a great 
deal. Weare a cosmopolitan people, made up of a 
fusion of elements brought from all parts of the 
world ; and perhaps our best music will turn out to 
be that in which there is a fusion—or even a con- 
fusion—of styles. But we may be reasonably sure 
that if the American people would exhibit an earnest 








desire for American music, that product of Ameri- 
can skill and talent wouid be forthcoming. But it 
is not likely that such a demand will arise until 
the great mass of the people is brought to a close 
appreciation of music; and that, it seems to us, 
could best be accomplished through the agency of 
opera in English. 








CHANGING THE PROGRAM. 

HE habit of changing program numbers is becom- 
ing, as seasons roll by, a more constantly recur- 
ting offense. Time was when the alteration of a 
number, which was always the result of necessity, 
brought forth a printed announcement, or, if time did 
not serve for this, a justificatory explanation was 
made in advance from the platform. To-day, with a 
few rare exceptions, no one form of explanation is 
resorted to. A certain program is advertised, an 
audience convenes to hear it, an artist—or artists— 
with no other object, from as far as may be judged, 
than to show the public that they can exercise at will 
the power of their own caprice, decides to turn the 
program topsy-turvy. Numbers already printed are 
given out of order, the last for the first, and so on, in 
dice-throwing confusion, while the most flagrant 
offense consists in the substitution of one composition 
for another without any inkling afforded the uniniti- 

ated as to what the substitute may be. 

Now the presentation of a program as printed is 
the right of an audience, just as much as the 
selected cut and color of a suit of clothes is a man’s 
right from his tailor, and any substitution of either is 
a fraud. It is not enough that we get the allotted 
number of compositions, only of a different pattern 
and arrangement, any more than that the tailor’s 
customer should feel satisfied that a suit contains an 
equal number of yards of cloth, but of a texture and 
cut which he had not selected. Gray may be as 
good a color as brown, and a polonaise as good or 
better than a nocturne; but the question does not lie 
here, but in the matter of what we have elected as 
our choice. 

This freedom in balking a musical audience of its 
choice is growing rampant. At every third or fourth 
concert the grounded musician is called upon to re- 
place titles from his learned memory, while the vast 
musical majority with no memory is plunged into a 
state of everlasting confusion, and being mis-educated 
at a rate that is simply amazing. 

The purport of a concert audience is at best musi- 
cal, no more, and is dependent upon an accurate per- 
formance of a program to learn as well as enjoy. 
Ideas of musical form as well asa taste and sym- 
pathy with certain composers are first imbibed in 
the concert room by a great many. What is to be- 
come of these same neophytes who, liking Chopinina 
ballade to-day, are given instead of his nocturne on 
the next program an intermezzo by Brahms, or who, 
forming a liking for Rubinstein through his minor 
pieces, assemble to hear a sonata of his for piano and 
violin, and get instead a violin concerto by Spohr? 
Such conflicting changes are common ; and for what 
is this condition of jumble and dissatisfaction im- 
posed? As we said before, as far as may be judged, 
to allow performers to feel that they can convert and 
subvert their program after any manner they please, 
and this without hint or apology to the audience. 

Annoyance and confusion is not solely confined to 
the ranks of the neophytes. It can enter into those 
of the musicianly as well. Of course some few will 
say, ‘‘ But what does it matter? Everybody knows,” 
But everybody does not know. Hundreds of good 
musicians can be nonplussed and deceived. There 
are plenty of good, intelligent musicians familiar with 
the literature of one or more instruments which they 
have studied, but who are dependent on concert- 
room hearing for their knowledge of the literature of 
others. But then if they are musicians they can’t be 
confused in the matter of form. Neither will they 
have trouble in separating Brahms from Beethoven, 
or Mendelssohn from Chopin, or Bach from Saint- 
Saéns; true enough. It won't be on such broad 
ground, naturally, that they will meet their confusion, 
and if a change be made they can detect it promptly, 
even though they may not know what is being given 
in substitution. But it is quite possible for a musician 
to reach ripe years without ever having heard a per- 
formance even of certain master works of composers 
with whose general manner he is familiar. There 
are modern symphonies and concertos given here 
once a year. If you miss them, you've never heard 
them ;,that’s about the logic of it. 

Suppose a man writes two concertos in two neigh- 
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boring minor keys. Suppose—and we insist the sup- 
position is not, as a few eternal concert-going schol- 
arly elect will tell us, remote from musicianship—you 
have never heard either. Suppose the concerto 
billed is in D, and the violinist plays one in B instead. 
If you have absolute pitch you are safe; without it 
the one in Bis faithfully laid away in your mind as 
So-and-So’s concerto in D minor. The next time you 
hear the opening phrases you probably remark, ‘‘ Ah, 
So-and-So’s lovely concerto in D minor,” and the cap- 
tious musical critic behind you, who had heard it prob- 
ably once or twice before you and was never taken in 
by a program, says, ‘‘ Ignoramus! takes So-and-So’s 
B minor for the one in D minor. Aye, and the very 
street arabs know it now,” he may probably add. Of 
course he may not know it all himself and couldn't 
possibly finger three tones of a phrase from memory 
if he tried. But that’s not here or there. He can 
swear it is in B minor. 

Leaving confusion and mis-education aside, there 
is a disappointment in this constant program alter- 
ation among those who know. Many musical peo- 
ple buy tickets for the sake of one particular num- 
ber on the program. As often as not this is the 
very number changed. The remainder of the con- 
cert may have only a fractional interest for them, 
yet they can find no redress. This state of things 
demands a change, and a performer’s good faith with 
the public should be made inviolable under some 
sensible penalty. 

When change is compulsory, its due and valid rea- 
son should be announced, with apology, and a state- 
ment made as to the numbers given in replacement. 
A considerate public never quarrels with a valid 
reason, and takes its disappointment often too 
genially. If there be no valid reason, then it should 
be as optional for the ticket holder to claim the re- 
turn of his money at the box office as for the per- 
former to indulge his variant fancy. 

Something needs to be done, and promptly, since 
our guaranty as to what we shall hear in the way of 
music is growing daily more perplexingly lax. 





ANOTHER PADEREWSKI TRIUMPH. 
Dresden, Germany, February 15, 1895. 
To Steinway & Sons, New York: 
Paderewskt's appearance with the Royal Orchestra was 
a tremendous triumph. After Schumann's concerto he 
had six recalls, and after his Polish Fantasia twenty re- 
calls. He played two encores. The King of Saxony 
was present and so delighted that he invited Paderewski 
to a private soirée. Steinway grand sounded superbly 
in large opera house. 
HE above cablegram was received by Steinway & 
Sons on Friday evening immediately after the 
Dresden performance. This is the second great 
triumph Paderewski has gained in Germany, the first 
having taken place at Aachen last year, reported 
fully at the time in this paper. Full details of the 
Dresden concert will be received by mail in time for 
THE MUSICAL CourRIER of March 6 or 13, 





Scharwenka Concerts.—Xaver Scharwenka will give 
three orchestral matinées during March, at each of which 
a prominent soloist will appear. The matinées will be 
under the management of John Lavine. 

In a Curiosity Shop.—An interesting story about a violin 
comes from Berlin. A Herr Vansell, son of the well-known 
engraver, saw a violin in an old curiosity shop, took a fancy 
to it, and bought it for $20. He did not care to name the 
price to his friends for fear of being laughed at, as he con- 
sidered it somewhat excessive. One day he took it toa 
violin-maker for repair. How great his astonishment when 
he was told that it was a genuine Amati, worth several 
hundred pounds. Some few days after the violin was sold 
to a member of the opera house orchestra for $1,500, and 
the purchaser of the same was offered $2,500 for the instru- 
ment, which is said to be a magnificent specimen of the 
maker.—Pittsburg Post. 

The Best of the Bargain.—Murray L. Greak, of South 
Bend, Ind., recently accepted in lieu of a debt an old violin, 
thinking he was doing a charitable act. Upon taking the 
instrument to a music dealer for repairs, he jokingly told 
the dealer it had cost him $500. He really supposed the 
violin to be of little or no value. The dealer carefully ex- 
amined the instrument and then offered him $650 for his 
bargain. Greak refused the offer, thinking the dealer was 


joking. The following week a Chicago music dealer called 
on Greak, and after a long and careful examination of the 
violin, made him an offer of $1,500. Greak thought he was 
being made sport of and he threw the Chicagoan out of the 
house. Last week, however, he realized that he had really 
a very valuable violin over four hundred years old, for 
which he is advised to refuse even $1,500. 











My Lapy’s VIOLIN. 


If I were but her violin, 
Pressed lovingly beneath her chin, 
Ah, what ecstatic bliss! 
To feel the throbbing of each vein, 
As from sweet music’s tangled skein 
Come sounds as soft as summer’s rain, 
When storm clouds gently kiss! 
If I were but her violin, 
Her wooing, cooing violin! 





If I were but her violin, 
With envied place beneath her chin, 
How sweet would be the note 
I'd yield to her caressing hands— 
The treasure which her skill demands; 
Or, servile be, as slave who stands 
To kiss the hand which smote ; 
If I were but her violin, 
Her heart subduing violin! 


If I were but her violin, 
To rest no more beneath her chin, 
How sad would be the day 
When Music’s daughter was brought low, 
And when, with trembling hands and slow, 
She’d lay me with the useless bow 
Forever from her touch away ! 
An old, neglected violin, 
A silent, soundless violin! 


—T7. Hussey, in the Midland Monthly 
R. HUSSEY doesn’t need to be a violin. What 
he really should have is a chin rest. 


* 
* * 


The operais dead; long live the opera! A very 
original remark, but we don’t make it every season. 
Exit the Dagos, enter the Dutch. That is the manner 
in which the rude American would putit. Rather let 
me say tearfully au revoir, my dear De Reszkés, my 
—no, I can't call her dear—but you lovely Emma 
Eames, with the head of a noble stag; addio, Ta- 
magno, may your voice never grow whiter; addio, 
Maurel, the greatest ¢hinking artist of your times ; 
addio—yes, good-by, Rinaldina, what would we do 
without you to cheer us up in Carmen, Bel Capi- 
tain? I won't say good-by to Bauermeister, because 
she will always return. When she does not Abbey & 
Grau may as well shut up shop. Melba I commend 
most heartily to Marienbad and its drastic waters. As 
Juliette Saturday night she looked fat—distinctly 
fat—and I saw a pained expression in Tim Adam- 
owski's eye as he viewed the lady from the Vaudeville 
box. It was just as Nellie stooped over to pick up a 
flower in the third act, and her back was tous. I 
was irresistibly reminded of the Scriptural injunction 
of the mote in my brother’s eye and the beam in mine. 
Certainly the beam filled mine, and its breadth 
caused handsome Timmy tosigh. Bant, Nelgy Mel- 
ba, oh, do bant, else you will be singing in Wag- 
ner opera before you know it. 


* 
. * 


Some of Mr. Damrosch’s singers arrived on Friday. 
Percy Mitchell, of the Herald, went to the Norman- 
die tosee them. Fred Wishart, who presides at the 
desk (but never smiles), said: ‘‘ The German singers 
have just gone out. They wouldn't stay to dinner 
because they could get no imported beer on draught. 
They nowseek a place where Miinchener Hof-Braii 
doth abound.” The keynote of the Wagner season 


has sounded! * 
+. * 


Mancinelli always cries when Maurel sings in 
Falstaff ‘‘Quando ero paggio.” I suppose he feels 
that he has missed a good thing. 


* 
* am 


Panurge has ruled theatricals for two weeks. Vic- 
tor Maurel’s marvelous Falstaff, Beerbohm Tree’s 
clever simulation of the same greasy, malodorous 
gentleman of Shakespeare, are most gossiped about 
in the regions wherein criticism blends with liquid 
refreshment. At intervals Mr. Crane’s name appears 
in the wrack and wreckage of memories, recollections 
and reminiscences of old Billy Burton, John Jack, 
Hackett, Charles Fisher and Couldock. Scores of 
adipose actors buttonhole you and in oily tones say : 





‘‘Ah, me boy, I could play Jack Falstaff. I could be 





’ 


as unctuous as you want,” and again that disgusting 
word rings in your tired tympani. There has been a 
veritable renaissance of Pantagruelian and gross- 
ness; lechery, sly knowing nods and other bits of 
‘‘business” are indulged in to show one that Mr. 
Tree can or cannot play the part. As a matter of 
mere record Mr. Tree can play it, and plays it well. 


* 
* * 


I think Ionce deplored the verbal mush that slug- 
gishly flows at the base of the ‘“‘ Divine William’s” 
statue. To play Shakespeare is like playing Beet- 
hoven. Let a new pianist come to town and essay the 
Apassionata Sonata, and behold, the wiseacres wag 
their noddles, saying aloud in the market places: 
‘‘Lo! this braggart hath nimble fingers, but he doth 
spit in the face of tradition!” and then a wail arises. 
When we get a new Hamlet, the same nuisance is re- 
peated—for it is a nuisance. Mr. Tree played his 
Falstaff according to Tree, and I was grateful to him. 
He was not ‘“‘ unctuous,” and I was duly grateful. I 
concur absolutely with Mr. Dithmar of the Times in 
that the English actor knows the values of contrasted 
effects. Gringoire and Falstaff in one evening. Jack 
Sprat and his wife—the fat and lean, the starved and 
gorged. Why should not the antithesis be telling? 
Mr. Tree is not a genius, nor has he the wonderful 
faculty whereby the differentiation of character is ac- 
complished. He is all for externalization. He builds 
from without, while Maurel does the contrary. Sur- 
faces, too, have their meaning. Mr. Tree is the actor 
of surfaces. Nature has given him a head, but little 
heart. Maurel is Falstaff to the centre of his greasy 
circumference. Mr. Tree’s study ends half an inch 
from the outside. But he is interesting, and did 
many interesting things. There was much acidity 
in his knight, but he belched becomingly in his pot 
of sack. He was dripping wet after the upset from 
the buckbasket, and his narrative of the misadven- 
ture was the best thing he did during the evening. 
Really I must confess that Mr. Crane’s Falstaff was 
richer than Mr. Tree's, although not so well brought 
out. I admire the stubborn industry that the Lon- 
don actor brings to his impersonation. He is con- 
tinually essaying the impossible, and accomplishing 
the inevitable. He has no physical sympathy with 
Falstaff, but he makes pliant his prejudices, and 
gives us the simulacrum of the man. It wasa tech- 
nical triumph—nothing more, nothing less. 


* 
¥ * 


Tell this not in Gath, but I like Shakespeare as seen 
through Boito’s glasses. I mean the Falstaff of 
Verdi and Boito, attenuated as it is shorn of its 
formlessness, while retaining fully the natwe wood- 
note wild. The odd masquerade which is known as 
The Merry Wives of Windsor does not give more 
than a shadow of the real Sir John—a vile shadow at 
that. He babbles little of green fields and recks only 
of wine and woman. Songisnotforhim. Boito has 
given us the trinity in his clever book, and I need not 
again tell you how Verdi's music has ennobled and 
enriched the theme. Victor Maurel gave us an Iago 
second only to Mr. Booth’s in subtile, sinister craft 
and cozening. His Falstaff outranks Mr. Tree’s by 
the divine right of temperament. There isa solidity 
to his mirth, his swashbuckling and his red lattice 
oaths. His thirst is huge ; as unquenchable as Greek 
fire. His lust is bestial, but the impulse of red hot 
blood. Mr. Tree suggested something of this, but his 
eye swam not in anticipation, although he gurgled 
lasciviously. He was cold even as he embraced the 
two gossips of Windsor. Maurel’s love for womankind 
is tremendous. Like Byron, he would have all the 
women on the globe boiled down to one that he might 
kiss the fair flower. He is a monster sensualist, 
but withal something of the gentleman lurks within 
his marrow. The picture is ever grateful and re- 
strained by art. 

* 
* a 

Mr. Tree must be congratulated upon the ensemble 
work of his company. The performance was excel- 
lent on Friday night, and this play should have opened 
Mr. Tree’s Americantour. Mrs. Tree has been seen in 
more suitable parts than Anne Page, while Lily Han- 
bury was as comely as ever and her vocalism just as 
distressing. I enjoyed Emma Eames’ hearty appre- 
ciation of early English humor, for she sat in a box 
with Victor Maurel and some other people. Maurel, 
who does not understand English, evidently knew the 
play very well. He seemed especially interested in 
the episode of the old woman of Brentford, as Boito 
has discarded that scene, substituting a screen quite 
in the approved manner of Goldonicomedy. I hardly 





know which I like least. The disguise of Falstaff and 
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what follows are vulgar burlesque, while the screen 
scene in the opera is the one situation that is not 
wholly satisfying. 
* ° 

Here is a perfectly hellish idea. I said to Albert 
Steinberg the other day that Boito probably egged, 
urged and fought old Joe Verdi into writing Otello 
and Falstaff, and that the intellectual librettist is 
probably responsible for Verdi's modern tendencies. 
Whereupon Mr. Steinberg remarked that he believed 
Boito wrote all of Falstaff and the most of Otello. 
Now, what a horrible suggestion! Suppose it were 
true—suppose just for the sake of the weirdness of the 
story that Verdi really died some years ago, that his 
corpse was galvanized into seeming life by the un- 
holy wizardry of Boito? Here isa nice vampire theme 
for youthful romancers. I can see Boito and Ricordion 
the first night of an opera by Boito go toa mysterious 
closet and unhook Verdi's cadaver, dress it up in 
evening clothes, put it in a cab, and when the house 
rings with frenzied bravos walk out to the footlights 
arm in arm with that awful stumbling, thin thing and 
bow both, the composer, the librettist. Why, I’m in 
a blue funk as I write these awful words ! 


* 
* * 


I don't doubt, however, that Boito did lots with the 
score. You know, of course, that Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck, the man with the face, and Anton Seidl 
helped Wagner to score. I think Arrigo Boito scored 
nearly all of Falstaff. He certainly put his finger 
in the orchestral pie of Otello. It would be funny 
* if Steinberg’s idea were the correct one. 

” is * 

Here is something from the exceedingly clever pen 
of C. M. S. McLellan, of Town Topics. You can 
parody anything, from the Bible to the Lexow Com- 
mittee. Maurice Maeterlinck, who gets his effects 
by repetition, and who is always digging away at the 
roots of pity, terror and gruesome death, is a par- 
ticularly good subject for parody. But everyone 
cannot make such a genuinely funny one as this: 


|Herewith is a highly interesting though short series of plays 
translated from originals written by Maurice Maeterlinck, the latest 
discovery of what may be termed the Liverfull Littérateurs, a body 
of solemn geniuses that comb their hair by machinery and glare at 
God through large spectacles. In the translations the plays have 
gained considerably in dramatic action and intelligence. It would be 
impossible for any translator to successfully preserve the abysmal 
unmeaningness and utter inactivity of the originals. The plays are 
reproduced here as @ matter of record and as an encouragement to 
the industrious disciples of the symbolical Mr. Maeterlinck, who 
would appear to have in his head the finest set of wheels yet discov- 
ered by students of modern thought. ] 


THE GIRL WITH THE CONVEX LEGS. 
Persons. 

A Cross-Evep Doc. 

A BLIND MAN. 

Four LADIES WITHOUT EARS. 

A CABLE CaR ConpuctTor. (A Chinaman born deaf.) 
A GrRIPMAN. (Born standing on his head.) 


[SceNE—A Broadway cable car. A cross-eyed 
dogis in the cornerseat. A blind man iseat- 
ing peanuts on the rear platform. Four 
ladies without ears are seated on the west 
side of the car. The Chinese conductor is 
playing on the concertina, while the gripman, 
who is standing on his head, is softly reciting 
selections from Ibsen's Little Eyolf to him- 


self. A light green snow is falling. ] 
THE Cross-EvED Doc (shedding tears)—My God! 
My God! My God! My God! My God! My God! 
My God! My God! 


[This looks like a needless reiteration of blas- 
phemy, but it really is Maeterlinckism at its 
highest form. 

THE Four Ear.ess Lapies (together)—Oh! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

[This is also a quintessential expression of 
Maeterlinckism. It is symbolical of the 
belly ache. | 

THE BLIND MAN (as he cracks his last peanut)—Do 1 
see a bow-legged girl eating buckwheat cakes in Del- 
monico’s? 

Tue Four Ear.ess Lapies—A bow-legged girl? 

THE BLIND MAN—A bow-legged girl. 

THE INVERTED GRIPMAN—The bow-legged girl is 
there. 

THE Cross-EvED Doc (beginning to weep afresh)— 
My God! My God! My God! My God! My God! 

THE BLINDMan—Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

THE Four EarRLess Lapies (¢ogether)—Is this car 
going up or down town? 

THE CHINESE ConDUCTOR—It ain't going anywhere. 

THE BLIND MANn-—It ain't going anywhere? 

Tue Cross-Evep Doc—lIt ain't going anywhere? 


Oh! 


THE CHINESE CONDUCTOR—Not nowhere. It has 
been standing still for three days. 
THE Four EarR.Less LapIES—Oh ! 
THE BLIND Man—Oh! Oh! 
The Cross-EveD DoG—My God ! 
[There is a sudden shower of doughnuts, and the 
cable car rocks wildly in the wind.] 


CURTAIN. 


[The symbolical significance of the above play is 
that if you ride on a cable car you are crazy. | 
a *«% 
Then he tops off with this supreme morsel : 
Sublimity. 

(The greatest masterpiece that Maeterlinck ever wrote has been 
reserved for the last of the present series of translations. In 
this the various concessions to an ignorant and unimaginative 
public are done away with by the author, and he exhibits 
only the pure white soul of his art. To all true lovers of 
Maeterlinck this is the master’s chef d’ceuvre. 


Persons. 
SOME. 
OTHERS. 
SomME—My God! 
OTHERS—Ohb ! 
CURTAIN. 


[The symbolical meaning of the above play is 
that if an author can succeed in being a com- 
plete damned fool he will have no trouble in 
finding an American publisher. | 


* 
- * 


Tamagno has been severely criticised for his avid 
appreciation of applause. On Wednesday night last 
he certainly did get before the curtain with suspi- 
cious celerity after singing the little serenata in F 
minor which Mascagni so idiotically introduces in 
the prelude to Cavalleria Rusticana. Bevignani had 
to stop the orchestra at its close to allow Tamagno 
the chance to appear at the stage door and bow his 
acknowledgment for some trifling and scattering ap- 
plause. The act was a gross violation of good taste, 
besides interrupting the musical story. But what can 
one expect of an Italian tenor? Plancgon, however, is 
a French artist, whose respect for the unities is great, 
sol was surprised one night to discover that he is 
just as greedy as his colleague with the bleating 
voice. After singing his solo in the scene with his 
son at St. Sulpice he retired, but had to return and 
bow, for he sang his number very artistically. Then 
comes the solo of Des Grieux; then his scene with 
Manon. The duo they did very well, and got a cur- 
tain call. To my surprise my handsome friend Pol 
emerges on the stage and gets his share, too. Now, 
why? Curtain calls are all well enough, but he had 
his little call, and we had all forgotten the existence 
of this musical Duval pére, but he lurked in the 
wings waiting until Sanderson and Mauguiere got 
their call. 1 suppose if he had not been able to get that 
particular call he would have gone to his home suf- 
fering from malaise of the soul. Oh, these artists, 
these artists ! what would we do without them? 


* 
* ~ 


Mr. Hammerstein will call his group of new theatres 
the ‘‘ Olympia.” 

That classical title immediately suggests a new 
name for the now famous composer-capitalist. Here- 
after he will be known as Jupiter Tonans. 

Jupiter T. Hammerstein, address the Olympia, and 
care of Mrs. Juno H., &c., &c., sounds very Greek, 
doesn’t it ? 

And that reminds me, when Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of war, holds no longer good in 
the case of the rebellious partners. 

Messrs. Koster, Bial and Hammerstein now drink 
as they pass by. Good news! Zum Wohl Meine 
Herren! - 

* a 

You remember some time ago that I wrote about a 
charming picture I received from Joseph Russitano, 
a tenor di grazia in the Italian opera company. 

Mr. Russitano is the third tenor of his sort that we 
have enjoyed within the last three years, Valero and 
De Lucia being the other two. 

To my taste De Lucia had more fervor and style 
than Russitano and Valero. But they all three are 
little men, and in moments of lyric excitement their 
voices become as white as chalk. 

Russitano has endeared himself this season to the 
patrons of the opera because he is a very sincere, 
earnest artist, though not of great musical calibre. 

He generally has réles that require boots and the 
deadly dramatic stride. He has been nicknamed for 
this season by the company “ Puss in Boots.” 








Some time ago there was a rehearsal given, which 


he attended. He was the possessor then of a mag- 
nificent fur coat. 

Being called out suddenly, he threw it over a stall, 
and when he returned the stall was there but the coat 
was not. 

Great was the excitement, but the coat was never 
recovered. It was very touching to see the young 
man’s agony about his missing property. 

In pathetic tones he accosted Jean de Reszké. 

‘*Caro mio,” he said, with tears in his voice, ‘‘I am 
not very strong in my chest. The wind blows very 
naughtily in America, I am sure I will catch cold, 
povreto!” 

Then, suddenly changing his expression, he said in © 
most ingratiating accents : 

‘‘And cher De Reszké, only think—I bought the 
coat in your country!” 

Which gave M. De Reszké the impression that he 
himself was heavily interested in the furrier trade of 
Poland. a he 

The De Reszkés were at the Gilsey House this sea- 
son and adored by every one in the building. 

Whon the “cabbies” heard of acall from either of 
the famous Poles they rushed to get first place. They 
usually got a $2 tip when they took any of the sing- 
ers’ guests home. 

In fact, like Paderewski, De Reszké spells—gener- 
osity. They are well beloved men, these two artists. 
i 
* 7 

It has developed that ‘‘Z. Z.," the author of that 
almost remarkable book, A Drama in Dutch, is 
none other than Louis Zangwill, who says that as he 
isin the unfortunate position of being his brother's 
brother he thought it wise to veil his identity for 
awhile in order to get unprejudiced criticism. ‘‘ Now 
that all the criticisms are in,” writes Mr. J. Walter 
Smith to the Budget, *‘ the identity has been divulged 
and Zangwill is well on his way toward a second suc- 
cess. He is a very interesting fellow, with an un- 
mistakable Jewish cast of features and a determined 
lip.” a *% 

‘‘What’s in a name?” cries a writer in the Dra- 
matic Mirror. The Swan of Avon made the great 
“break” of his life when he cast doubt on a name 
being of value. About three years ago there lived 
in Berlin a poor woman named Mrs. Langkammer, 
who devoted all her time to writing plays and trying 
to get managers to produce them. This woman had 
a husband who was unlucky and out of work. Finally, 
in desperation, Mrs. Langkammer came to the con- 
clusion that her chief drawback as a dramatist was 
her sex, so she changed it and signed her manuscript 
‘‘Richard Nordmann.” The next play she wrote was 
accepted and produced under the title of Fallen 
Angels with great success. No one knew who Rich- 
ard Nordmann was, but he was the hero of the hour. 
Mrs. Langkammer now bethought herself of her 
poor husband, who was on the verge of committing 
suicide, because no one wanted his services. She sat 
her down and wrote a note to the manager who had 
produced her play, recommended Mr. Langkammer 
as a stage manager of great experience and striking 
originality, and signed it ‘‘ Richard Nordmann.” Her 
husband got the job, and now Mr. and Mrs. Lang- 
kammer are both convinced that there is a good 
deal in a name. ate 

Tamagno’s habit of calling his little dog his child 
led to an unexpected complication the other night at 


.| a private dinner, which was given in honor of some 


of the singers from the Opera House. Tamagno took 
down to dinner a young woman who manifested the 
greatest interest in his affairs. Now Tamagno’s dog 
has a strong, uncanine love for fruit, so when the 
dessert was brought on Tamagno, with that eminent 
frugality which characterizes so many of his actions, 
quickly deposited a bunch of grapes and an orange 
in his pockethandkerchief. 

‘*What on earth are you doing that for?” laughed 
the young woman. 

‘‘Oh, that is a bonne bouche for my little child,” re- 
plied Tamagno. 

**Really!” gasped the young woman. ‘ But I had 
no idea that you were married. Where is the child’s 
mother?” 

‘“‘Oh, pshaw!” cried Tamagno, with a suggestive 


shrug. ‘‘She went back to her husband a long time 
ago.” 
This from the Evening Sun, 
* 
* * 


A report of fact from ‘‘ Peter Lombard” of The 
Church Times: Scene: A Sunday school teacher: 
‘‘What is an Epistle?” After a pause a pupil an- 








swers: ‘‘ Please, sir, the wife of an Apostle,” 
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HE season of Italian and French opera has closed 
for 1894-5. Taking all things into consideration, it has 
been artistically a success. Even financially it has not been 
such a failure as will make the management steer clear of 
Philadelphia. Bad luck, which could not have been pre- 
vented by the greatest managerial foresight, was alone 
responsible. True, we have taught them a lesson which, 
if they heed it, will bring substantial gains to them next 
year and put grand opera before Philadelphia as we have 
never had it before. Fine presentations will always pay ; 
mediocre performances will probably lose money. This 
opinion is arrived at upon the fullest examination of the 
past season. 

We had the first misfortune when the season opened. It 
was impossible for the management to open here as in- 
tended, so almost at the last minute Carmen, with Zelie de 
Lussan, Ancona and Russitano, opened to a small house, 
with a small performance. But the real beginning was the 
next night when Otello, with Tamagno and Maurel and 
Eames, was given to a large audience. Then somewhat in 
order a rather weak performace of Faust, except for the 
Mephisto of Plangon, which redeemed it from positive 
weakness, Mauguiere being the Faust and Melba doing the 
worst work we ever heard from her as Marguerite. The 
house was a fair one, for a fair performance had been ex- 
pected notwithstanding announcements. Aida was next 
given under its best possibilities and in every way it was 
successful. Trovatore was next given. You keep this for 
cheap nights over in New York, and it cannot be made high 
priced in this town; but Tamagno and Drog and Campanari 
and Mantelli did it well to a fair audience, 

But if Trovatore were not sung here for ten years I 
don't think it would be requested. In summer time, with 
newcomers having special claims to interest us and at 
twenty-five cents, it goes very well once in a while. Then 
next the great Sanderson with Mauguiere gave a de- 
cidedly apologetic performance of Manon Lescaut with 
artistic results which were unfortunately small. We had 
Manon Lescant last summer up at the aforesaid Grand 
Opera House at a quarter of a dollar, upon which several 
times we had better stage settings, better principals and 
better composer, for it must be known that the Manon of 
Massenet bears no comparison with the Manon of Puccini. 
Might as well compare the impossible Trilby of Du Mau- 
rier to the philosophic study of Elsie Venner by our own 
venerated Dr. Holmes. 

But to atone for the sundry and divers shortcomings up 
to date the management gave us the memorable perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni, with Maurel and Edouard de Reszké. 
Up to this time it was the finest performance and finest 
audience assembled to hear grand opera for many a year. 
But then, instead of being able to keep up to this splendid 
standard, as in justice to them I will say I believe they 
were inclined to do, misfortunes began to assail Messrs. 
Abbey & Grauand Mr. Behrens. We were next to have the 
Huguenots, but at the last minute Il Pagliacci and Caval- 
leria Rusticana were substituted. But this was all very 
well. The unfortunately small audience was overjoyed at 
the début of Mira Heller, and each person there left feel- 
ing that he or she had discovered a veritable star develop- 
ing to the first magnitude, like the real star known as 
Mira the Wonderful—a remarkable coincidence—now 
reaching its maximum in the southern heavens these beau- 
tiful winter evenings of February. 

Then we had to close the ninth evening Nordica and 
Russitano in Traviata. I have said nothing about the 
other unfortunate night when we all went to hear Rigo- 
letto, but there was no Rigoletto. At the time I put 
this down squarely to bad luck, pure and simple, and to 
Maurel's fine artistic feeling which objected to too many 
understudies. Three nights remained; William Tell 
first. Signor Ancona was sick and Aida (its second 
superb performance) was substituted. Again the man- 
agement was obliged to put on its thinking cap to devise a 
way of. squaring itself with Philadelphia, and right nobly 
did they do it,and I say now in justice to them that they 
left us in their debt toan extent which we will do ourselves 


the honor to remember. 








Yes, the season closed on February 7, and according to 
announcements it was a day never to be forgotten. It is 
not necessary to go into particulars. The Huguenots 
was presented with every possible attention to detail and 
with every strong point familiar to New York —the 
Ie Reszkés, Plancon, Nordica and Melba. We missed 
Mantelli as Urbano, but De Vigne supplied the place and 
gave us far and away the best work she has done this year. 
The orchestra under Bevignani was superb and the curtain 
fell finally upon the most delighted audience ever assembled 
in Philadelphia. It was Bravo! Bravo!! Bravo!!! 
Bravo everybody. Bravo Abbey & Grau! They had 
done right nobly and left Philadelphia, as I said before, in 
their debt. But it is not alone from this performance that 
the season closes a success artistically. 

We had that veritable wonder opera, Falstaff, in the after- 
noon. Wonderful Verdi! Wonderful Maurel! Wonder- 
ful orchestra! I mean the music for the orchestra ; that it 
was superbly done under Mancinelli goes without saying. 
In contemplating the two or three hundred operas which 
have held the boards for fifty years, 95 per cent. of 
them have for their mainspring some horrible tale of lust, 
rapine and slaughter, which most composers seem to have 
felt they could depict by voice, wood and brass. Sixteen 
bars of murder, thirty-two bars of revenge, eight bars of 
honest love and a hundred and twenty-eight bars of licen- 
tiousness. The. genius of Wagner, by way of exception, 
could depict the semi-godlike cavortings of his characters 
so as not to bring a blush of shame for the human race to 
his auditors. But the power, the beauty, aye, even the 
grandeur, of this music in Falstaff makes me marvel why 
more music was not set to the great comedies of life and 
literature. Music is joyful in itself. Noshade of music 
known to the ordinary composer could typify the horrible 
things they sang about. So in the contemplation of opera 
we are confined for an indisputable opinion as to their in- 
trinsic musical value to Die Meistersinger of Wagner and 
the Falstaff of Verdi. Toconcede the beauty of one is to 
admit the worth of the other. Here is no imitation, no 
striving for effect. Perhaps comic opera is music's highest 
plane after all. Look then, ye composers, to Die Meister- 
singer and to Falstaff. Let these be your models; take 
from them your inspiration. From the simple fact that in 
Falstaff there is no apparent imitation of Wagner, Verdi 
seems to have come closer than ever to Wagnerism. It is 
a whimsical story accompanied by and told with whimsical 
music. Thus far, and this is far enough, because it is as 
far as possible, Falstaff belongs to the modern music drama. 

*# *# # 

The golden crown of Italian opera which Otello put upon 
Verdi's venerable head has been studded and spangled 
with jewels from Falstaff. 

*# 2 

Could I have had the chance and the power I should 
have been enthusiastic in a primary criticism upon this 
work and upon Maurel’s interpretation of it to the extent of 
columns. But it has all been more eloquently said, and 
said recently, so I will desist. But the question which was 
constantly in my mind as I viewed this performance (which 
was the most satisfactory performance of anything ever 
given in Philadelphia) was: Isn’tthis Maurel the greatest 
actor who ever trod the lyric stage? He does more with 
this character, singing in a tongue neither his nor ours, 
than most great actors who have essayed it in English 


from the play. 
* *# # 


But there was still the bad luck attendant upon the two 
great performances of opera. The house was cut hundreds 
of dollars by the blizzard. We went to Falstaff in the 
afternoon of its fierce beginning and the suburban people 
who stayed until the last act of the Huguenots were snow- 
bound in the drifts on the railroads until the next day. 
However, my enthusiasm over Falstaff kept me warm 
through miles of trudging and beating my way knee and 
waist deep over a country road. It must have been a great 


performance. 
*** 


There were fine, large, paying audiences at both perform- 
ances, but there would have been a crush both times had it 
not been for the storm. 

** * 

Speaking of the last Stavenhagen and Gerardy recital a 
contemporary says: ‘‘ They were both heard to exceptional 
advantage in a program that thoroughly but successfully 


taxed their artistic resources.” Isn’t this clever? 
ese * 


Robert Tempest was prevented by illness from giving his 
Chopin recital last week, and it will take places next 
Wednesday night. He is going to play the etudes op. 10 
and op. 25. 


* * * 


Mrs. Emil Paur gave great satisfaction upon the occasion 
of her first Philadelphia recital. The program has already 
appeared and was quite the usual one which pianists select 
nowadays, beginning with the thirty-two variations of 
Beethoven. The E minor waltz of Chopin was remarkable 
in that it was given with more accurate technic than it 


usually receives. ane 


I have been favored this far in advance with the pro 
gram which Mr. Godowski will play at his fourth piano 











recital, February 27. ‘ Pianists, look at it and weep! How 
many others can do it at all, and I know Godowski will do 
it well. In many years’ attendance upon recitals I have not 
seen it surpassed for interest and musical logic. There is 
not a chestnut in it except, perhaps, the Tarantelle of 
Liszt, and the way this artist performs a piece is never un- 
interesting : 


Sonata, op. 81, EB flat.......ccccsccccccccccccscccccccccscccconce Beethoven 
Les Adiex. 
L’Absence. 
Le Retour. 

Cammivel, 69. Givecccvcctedaceecesccceesccocedene seccoougnpese Schumann 


Polonaise, Fantasie, A flat, op. 61.. 
Fourth scherzo, E major, op. 54.... f 


Fairy Tale, A minor..... 


Moto Perpetuo, F major. > ......cccscececcesececcenenseeeress Godowsky 
Polonaise, C major...... 
Concert paraphrase on Strauss’ Valse........c.ssssecesseseeses Schuett 
Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald. 
Talamey, Ortoctal Pamtaela. ....cccccocccccscntccscccacesceces Balakirieff 
Tarentelle, Vowels © Mapelhosscccccsccoccnccccescasicccesctscenese Liszt 
** * 


Acting in the line of my suggestions and predictions, our 
three leading musical organizations are coming together 
for a great affair in May. I take the following from the 
splendid musical columns of the Philadelphia Times, 
which, with THe Musicat Courier, is now making the 
strongest efforts to advance music in Philadelphia. 


The combined concert by the Manuscript Music Society, the Sym- 
phony Society and the Mendelssohn Club is arranged for Tuesday 
evening, May 14. The concert will be one of the most interesting 
features of the musical season and will do much to show the essen- 
tially valuable creative and interpretative work of our native mu- 
sicians and will be an evidence of the real vitality of music in Phila- 
delphia. 

A circular has been issued to the composer members of the Manu- 
script Music Society inviting them to submit compositions that may 
be available in arranging the concert. The committee has decided 
upon the following as the probable outline of the program, in ac- 
cordance with which composers are requested to prepare manu- 
scripts: Two compositions for chorus, with or without orchestral 
accompaniment; two orchestral compositions (overture, suite or 
symphony); one concerto for solo instrument and orchestra or piano; 
two vocal compositions for solo, duet, trio or quartet, with orchestra 
or piano. The larger works must not require more than twenty 
minutes for performance. After examination by the program com- 
mittee the compositions will be submitted to a disinterested com- 
mittee, composed of prominent musicians, for final selection. The 
program committee consists of Dr. E. I. Keffer, M. H. W. Schell and 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, chairman, to whom all compositions should be 
addressed, in care of Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, 107 South Fifteenth street. 


** 


Mr. Cholmeley-Jones introduced Mrs. Marguerite R. Car- 
penter, one of his most promising pupils, to a fine audience 
at the New Century Club last Wednesday evening in the 
following program : 


Quartet, Domkey Cast. .....:cccccccccccccccccccccccevceccsesets Bonheur 
Fidelio Ladies’ Quartet. 
ete, Dib BAM, 4 teics nnvirnncusndéckensdéexédianedieodianttedl Hatton 
Mr. E. Cholmeley-Jones. 
Aria, Guando a te Lieta (Faust)...........ccccecccsececceeeseces Gounod 
Mrs. Carpenter. 
Zither solo, gavot, Prena Ruprecht............sesccees Hauser-Meyers 
Mr. Henry Meyers. 
Quartet, Love’s Question........ccsecccccececcecesenes Meyer-Helmund 
Fidelio Ladies’ Quartet. 
Romanza, Dost Thou Know that Sweet Land (Mignon)....... Thomas 
Mrs. Carpenter. 
Semg, Umboleveics. ccccccsccccccccccscccsteccvccccceces Sir John Stainer 
Mr. Cholmeley-Jones. . 
Chmartet, Rustie DaaGO, «cccaccceccecececosccescececovocccceggseenss Anon 
Fidelio Ladies’ Society. 
Aria, O Mio Fernando (La Favorita)...........ssecceeeeeeeees Donizetti 
Mrs. Carpenter. 
Zither solo— 
SetOBAAGinc oc ccccccccccescccscccccesccccetccecccecescesccoecGeUene 


Pignsemhe Co viele BalisO os oon nese cecceecss co. sedsnccgnpanions Delibes 


Se Te UE ing ccocevcnesececasncest asedentnataces .. Cowen 
Mrs. Carpenter. 


Song, Ode to Anmacreon (No. 2).......ccccceeeeeseeees Dr. Hubert Parry 
Mr. Cholmeley-Jones, 


Quartet, LAMM bias ccdddcddiled sc desessrccedeesieccceccoovese Neidlinger 


Fideli@Ladies’ Quartet. 

Mrs. Carpenter’s voice was a most delightful surprise. I 
had known it previously only as a forced soprano under all 
sorts of injudicious teaching. To Mr. Cholmeley-Jones be- 
longs the credit of discovering the marvelously beautiful 
quality of her mezzo. The results achieved in view of the 
short time she has been under training in her proper reg- 
ister were remarkable. Should she continue under Mr. 
Cholmeley-Jones for a few years yet and then take a finish- 
ing course in Paris, far away from her friends, meanwhile 
resisting the many flattering offers of engagements in 
music of the less important departments, there is no telling 
what glories of achievement would be hers. The singing 
of Mr. Cholmeley Jones was also full of interest and charm. 
He possesses a fine basso cantante, and in the department 
of songs should take a commanding position of usefulness. 
He should permit us to hear him much oftener than he has 
of late years. The Fidelio Quartet were a constant pleas- 
ure in their various numbers. The concert will be repeat- 


ed in its entirety at the Wilmington Opera House on Feb- 





ruary 26. Wilmington 1s the birthplace and home of Mrs, 
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Carpenter, and her friends there are preparing a great re- 
ception for her upon this occasion. 
* — * 
Master Hartmann, assisted by Mrs. Hunsicker and Mrs. 
Murray, gave a fine concert on Thursday evening. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Piano solo 


GaVvoOt, G MINOT... ccecccccccscesccnsccceessesesesssrseneseseesess 


Kreisleriana, No. 2 





Songs 
NS OE en. osc'c cceccevstccccrscsiccessosecucces Von Stutzmann 
Irish Folk Song be stecdcecbusuescgndebeevechepetperseusennen Foote 
Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker. 
Violin Bolo, CONCEFTO.,...cccccccccccccccccccccccccerecccesvesceees Godard 
Master Arthur M. Hartmann. 
Piano solo 
Barcarolle Rubinstein 
Staccato CAPTICS,....cccccscvcccccscsccscsccvccssersessseveces Vogrich 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray. 
Violin solo, adagio and allegro........scsecccsesecveecesssecoes Corelli 
Master Arthur M. Hartmann. 
Songs 


The Enchantress. 
Auf Wiedeoraehn.......ccccccccccccccccscces 
Diy Bisthaay . s..c2vcccssve 





Violin solo 
Romance. . 
Hungarian Dance......... 

Master Arthur M. Hartmann. 


The little man is making rapid strides in his art and re- 
ceived much encouragement. With each appearance it is 
gratifying to write that he becomes more the musician and 


less the ‘‘ child prodigy.” 
WEEK ago the World had this to say with 
reference tothe ladies who in an amateur way are 
interested in music: 


Women Musicians. 


The very latest form of 
the craze is a new (sic) woman’s orchestra. It isa very fashionable 
organization. The actual entertainments during the Lenten 
period will be state affairs and friends will be gathered from far and 
near. Girls who can sing but won't will be made to, and those who 
can play on anything or everything will now practice for a few more 
hours each day. This orchestra isso very new that, although it has 
been much talked over already, there are many details not settled. 
It is also undecided yet whether ail the entertainments to 
be givea by theorchestra, which will be weekly during Lent, shall 
Philip J. Sands or successively at the 
houses of Mrs. Sands and other fashionable women. * * * One 
of the Misses Sands, Miss Caroline Goodridge and Miss Delafield are 
all accomplished violinists. Miss Luisita Leland is counted on as one 
of the singers. Mrs. Hoffman is an excellent viola player. Incident- 
ally some young men who are musical, such as Mr. Fitzhugh Town- 
send, Mr. Roger Bacon and Mr. John Neeser, will be pressed into 
Astothe Misses Sands, they are equivalent to an entire 


Society is ina musical frenzy just now. 


** * 


* * *# 


be at the residence of Mrs 


service 
band, one being an adept on the ’cello and another a fine pianist. 

As a matter of fact there is nothing at all novel about 
this woman’s orchestra. 

Under date Sunday, December 15, 1889, I wrote and pub- 
lished in a newspaper in this city the following article. I 
take the liberty of reproducing it: 

One of New York's most noteworthy fads, encouraged by ladies of 
social station, is the complete amateur orchestra, composed of some 
of the prominent drawing room lights ; not all of them, to be sure, be- 
cause the goddess is very discriminating in numbering her favorites, 
and it would not be like her to make a musician of every lady. * * * 

The idea of this charming divertissement, a series of entertain- 
ments by ladies clubbed together and comprising an orchestra of 
amateurs, originated with Miss Frances Johnson, of 8 Fifth avenue. 
She isone of the most energetic workers belonging to the band, 


whose members number nearly forty 

Miss Johnson told me that the Ladies’ Amateur Orchestra was one 
of herhobbies. “ The idea of starting this orchestra originated with 
me five years ago (1884),"’ she said 


The article then goes on to enumerate the names of the 
ladies who took part in the successful enterprise. This is 
the manner in which the instruments were distributed : 

First Violins—Miss S. E. Hewett, of Lexington avenue : 
Miss Molke, Miss L. Du Pre, of East Seventeenth street ; 
Miss Klauser, of West Thirty-eighth street; Miss Single- 
ton, of East Seventy-ninth street ; Miss Whitney, of Henry 
street, Brooklyn, and Miss Flint. 

Second Violins—Miss Laura Dudley, of West Fifty- 
seventh street ; Miss F. Steers, of Park avenue; Miss A. 
Leaming, of West Thirty-eighth street; Miss M. Pills- 
burg, of West Thirty-ninth street ; Miss J. Wilder, of East 
Thirtieth street, and Miss Genzetta Sherman. 

Violas—Miss Eleanor C. Hewitt, Miss Lizzie Remsen, of 
Waverly place ; Miss S. Weeks, of East Twentieth street, 
and Miss E. Schenck, of Kast Fifty-seventh street. 

‘Cellos—Miss Pillsburg, of West Thirty-ninth street, 
Miss Frances Parker, of Newark; Miss Margaret Johnson, 
of West Tenth street. 

Brass—Miss L. Wotherspoon, of Plainfield, N. J., and 
Miss Mary Turnure, of Fifth avenue. 

French Horn—Mrs. Dr. West Roosevelt, of East Thirty- 
first street. 


Piano—Miss Frances Johnson. of 8 Fifth avenue, and 
Mrs. J. G. Neeser, assistant, of West Thirty-third street. 

Organ—Mrs. Joseph Walker, of East Thirty-seventh 
street. 

Harp-—Miss Lucy Drexel, of Madison avenue. 

Flute—Miss Mary E. Smith, of Hudson, N. J. 

Kettledrums—Mrs. Henry Jakin, of Fifth avenue. 





Cymbals and Bass Drum—Mrs. Mary E. Coe, of Fifth 
avenue. 

Again, I beg to refer to my original article of 1889. 

The names given above do not by any means include a hundredth 
part of the amateur musicians of New York. Mrs. William Hoffman, 
of West Seventy-sixth street, and Mrs. Jewett are noted for their 
cleverness ; the Marquise Lanza is famous for her mandolin melodies, 
while the number of lesser lights in the various musical branches are 
legion. Besides new life has been added to the new study of the 
violin since the second advent here of Sefior Pablo de Sarasate. A 
dozen ladies told me that they had taken up the practice of the instru- 
ment within a month. 

The organization of amateur musicians into societies does not owe 
its origin to this country. The fad has been transplanted, as it were. 
Visitors to London know well enough that one of the prominent 
features to be met with in the drawing room of “my lady” is the 
amateur orchestra. And in this atmosphere the idea first began to 
sprout. The amateur orchestras, however, are not confined to Lon- 
don. One finds them scattered all over England. The first noted or- 
ganization of this sort is the one under the leadership of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, known as the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society, His Grace playing first violin. It is seventeen years since 
this association came into existence (1872), originally having 200 mem- 
bers, under the direction of Sir ArthurSullivan. Its ranks, however, 
have been cut until they number about100. Applicants are admitted 
after a thorough examination and upon payment of a small fee. 

Next in importance and by all odds the most interesting is the 
orchestra of lady amateurs inaugurated by Viscountess Folkstone in 
1882. Ladies only are admitted, the majority of them belonging to 
aristocratic families. This little patrician band plays wonderfully 
well—so well that the Prince and Princess of Wales have most sin- 
cerely congratulated Lady Folkstone upon her success. 

The Strolling Players, under Norfolk Megone, has a membership of 
100, including many ladies. The instruments comprise eighty 
pieces. 

The oldest amateur orchestra in London is named the Wandering 
Minstrels, being composed of fifty members belonging only to the 
highest social rank. This society was organized in 1860, in the smok- 
ing room of the juards’ Barracks, at Windsor, under the direction of 
Sir Seymonr Egerton, afterward Earlof Wilton. For twenty years 
it was led by Lord Fitzgerald in his house in Sloane street. 

The Earl of Dunraven organized two orchestras, one at Oxford, 
the other at Cambridge, of forty members each. 

Music finds slaves in the highest ranks of life. Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria used to sing very well indeed the cavatina in Barbiere. 
H.R. H., the Prince of Wales plays the banjo and the Princess of 
Wales, who is really a clever musician, plays the guitar. Princess 
Beatrice plays the piano, the Duke of Connaughtthe drum. Princess 
Christian used to accompany the Duchess of Connaught on the 
piano. The Earl of Mar takes to the violin. Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Princess Brancovan and Lady Mandeville play the piano, and very 
excellent players they are too Lord Gerald Fitzgerald is a violon- 
cello player and Lord Chelmsford plays the clarionet. 

I will add that the amateur composers of the mother country in- 
clude the names of the late Prince Consort and the late Duke of 
Albany ; also the Princess Beatrice, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Countess of Munster, the Marquis of Downshire, Lady Baker, Lady 
Arthur Hill, Lady White and the Hon. Mrs. Malone, all having 
created melodies of more or less lasting merit. 

ARDENNES Foster. 








Music in the Salon. 
RS. ANTONIA H.SAWYER, who has been sing- 


ing with success in a number of fashionable salons of 
this city within the past fortnight, is engaged to sing at a 
concert to be given in Hardman Hall Saturday night, 
March 2. 

Mrs. Dillon Oliver, of 671 Madison avenue, will give a 
musicale at her residence this (Wednesday) afternoon. 
Mrs. Oliver is down for a concerto by Schumann. She will 
be accompanied by Fleck’s Orchestra. Miss Bertha Hank- 
inson and Master Hochmann will contribute to the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Jennie Dutton and Mr. Purdon Robinson's fourth 
musicale, Tuesday mid-day, at Mr. Robinson’s music 
rooms, No. 19 West Thirty-first street, was well patronized. 
The interest in the program was heightened by the appear- 
ance of artists like Mr. Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, and M. 
Pizzarello, pianist. The guests who crowded in numbered 
Mrs. H. W. Curtiss, Miss Williams, Mrs. Albert G. Smith, 
Miss Edith L. Collins, Mrs. Robert W. Tailer, Mrs. Carroll 
Beckwith, Mrs. William Rockefeller, Mrs. Charles Green- 
leaf Wood, Mrs. Van Brunt, Mr. James Moir, Mrs. Francis 
A. Dugro, Miss Inman, Mrs. Frank S. Hastings, Mrs. 
James E. Martin, Mr. Peter Moller, Mrs. David Thompson, 
Mrs. E. M. Knox, Mme. Fabbricotti, Mrs. H. S. Kingsley, 
Mr. Griffith Master, Mrs. Albert Tilt, Mrs. E. C. Anderson, 
Miss Mamie Field. 

Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn’s guests were accorded 
the privilege of hearing M. Edouard de Reszké sing on the 
occasion of the musicale given at the residence of the host- 
ess, No. 49 West Twenty-third street, Tuesday night, Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald De Koven’s musicale, given at 
their residence, No. 83 Irving place, Thursday night, Feb- 
ruary 14, was an occasion of interest. There was a fair 
sprinkling of guests, and the artists comprised Mme. Melba, 
Mme. Nordica, MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Pol 
Plangon and Mr’ Cortlandt Palmer. 

Mrs. George Herbert Watson's musicale at her home, No. 
143 West Seventieth street, Tuesday night, February 12, 
brought forth some enjoyable music from Miss Harrison- 
Millard and Miss Mary Ambrose, vocalists ; Mr. Charles 
Herbert Clarke, Mr. Thomas Ambrose, Miss Hoyt and 
Miss Isherwood, pianists, and Miss Grace Hoyt, violinist. 
Mrs. G. F, Shrady, Jr., assisted Mrs. Watson in receiving 
the seventy-five guests. 

Sefior and Mme. Serrano will give a soirée musicale 








Thursday night, February 28, at their studio, No. 3 East 
Fourteenth street. The music will be provided by the 
pupils, including Miss Carlotta Maconda, a former pupil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kayne gave another of their soirée 
musicales Tuesday night, February 12, at their charming 
home, No. 258 West End avenue. Mrs. Kayne and Mrs. 
Smith, her mother, received the guests with the assistance 
of Mrs, Edward Scuch, those who paid their visit including 
the Misses Lusk, Dr. Wm. T. Lusk, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rison B. Moore, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. St. John Gaffney, the 
Misses Watkins, Miss Hutton, David Christie Murray, 
Mrs. Borden Carter, Monsieur D'Anddiffret, Austin Fiint, 
Jr., E. D. Townsend, Miss Mabel Gardner and Mrs. 
Schuch, of Toronto, Mr. and Mrs. F. Schilling, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reuben Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Miller. 

The entertainers comprised Mrs. Schilling, Nellie G. An- 
thony, David Christie Murray, Burr McIntosh, Mr. Watters, 
Alfred King. 

The punch was delicious and an expensive supper was 
provided. There were roses and violets in profusion and 
Mrs. Kayne and Miss Lucille Hill wore smart gowns. Mrs. 
Kayne will give another musicale in honor of Miss Hill 
when she returns from her operatic tour, about April 10. 

Mrs. Arthur Dyett’s soirée musicale, given at her town 
house, No. 184 West Seventy-first street, Thursday after- 
neon and evening, matured into one of the most delightful 
successes of the season, The reception table was a dream 
in pink and green, surrounded by smilax. The entire piece 
was of embroidered pink, set off by a ribbon fixed on in 
diamond shape and tied at the sides in butterfly bows. 
The spread was elaborate and, as usual, the guests were 
regaled with Mrs. Dyett’s famous punch. Mrs. Dyett, in 
white brocaded satin, with salmon silk grenadine (a French 
creation), received, assisted by a bevy of beautiful young 
women, including Miss Conover, of Plainfield, N. J.; Miss 
Baynard, formerly of Charleston, S. C.; Miss Beck, Miss 
Cook and Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor. Among the guests 
were the Countess Castle-Vecchio, Mrs. Douglas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vivanti, Mrs. Westcott, Mrs. George Hervey Smith, 
. William Grant Cook, Mrs. Charles Howlett Childs, 
Mrs. Asa Alling-Alling, Miss Mason, Miss Crossman, 
Mrs. Poillon, Mrs. Van Allen Sidell, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Burgoyne Wilson, Mrs. Sedgwick, Mrs. Hewitt, Mrs. 
Young, Mrs. Vanderbilt De Forest, Mrs. Fischer, Dr. Hol- 
man, Dr. Loomis, Mrs. Erbacher, Mrs. McNutt, Mrs. Birn- 
heimer, Mrs. Hess and Mrs. Sprague. 

The program consisted of vocal music by Mrs. Dyett, 
Mme. de Kanaz Doucet, of Paris; Miss Jennie G. Cross, 
Mr. Perry Averill, Miss Tuthill, Mrs. Charles H. Coombes, 
Mr. Miles and Miss Minor. Mr. Franklin Sonnekalb, Mr. 
Mesiner and Mr. Becker presided at the piano, and Mrs. 
Belle Gray Taylor and Mr. Harvey recited original poems. 
Mrs. Dyett will give her next musicale Friday, Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mrs. Dr. Egbert Guernsey gave an afternoon reception 
Friday in honor of Signor Gennaro Volpe, mandolinist to 
His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, and to 
H. I. H, Prince Henry of Prussia, The parlors of the 
residence, Fifth avenue and Forty-fourth street, were 
neatly adorned and a bevy of enthusiastic guests met the 
soloist. Signor Volpe is a native of Naples, but in appear- 
ance he is a typical Swede, tall, blond, full-bearded and 
courtly in bearing. No wonder, then, that he had the 
majority of the ladies present athis feet within an astonish- 
ingly brief period. He prepared a delightful program, as 
this arrangement shows: 


Ks 
a 


EN oh os Gi diavathsine soanqcigeaeeass seoeras cvannamenoe es Raff 
Tarantella .. i 

Danses Hongroises (transcript by Papini).............s0++eee+ Brahms 
BOPCOUSC.... ccc cccccsccccscccccccccccesevescccceesscevsceesesoess Marchot 
Mandoline............seeeees POOITTTTITTTITT TTT Thomé 


Signor Volpe was accompanied on the piano by Signor 
Ernesto Baraldi, and for an encore at the close of the pro- 
gram he played his own composition, An Evening in 
Florence, without accompaniment. 

Many press encomiums had preceded the Neapolitan, and 
tu those who had argued that the mandolin was an instru- 
ment of limited possibilities Signor Volpe’s recital would 
seem to have dispelled that impression. Thomé’s Mando- 
line gave him an excellent opportunity to gain recognition 
as a superior mandolin soloist, which the violin composi- 
tions that he played did not afford, owing to the fact that 
the broad, sustained tones of the G string on the violin 
were missing on the mandolin. But he gave proof of won- 
derful mastery over the strings in the Raff Tarantella, 
his fingering being remarkable. Signor Volpe’s composi- 
tion, An Evening in Florence, was received with bravos. 
No doubt he will be taken up as a fad, because already he 
has conquered the hearts of the ladies. Mrs. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske assisted Mrs. Guernsey in receiving the guests, 
who included Mrs. Henry Miller, Major J. B. Pond, Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, Mrs. Florence Grey, of London; Miss 
Grace Claggett, the Misses Florence and Austine Tuttle, 
Mrs. Gilman Collamore, Stephen Fiske, Mrs. W. H. Gran- 
bery, Miss Helen Granbery, Miss Martha Beckel, Mrs. 
Donald B. Toucey, Mrs. S. L. Bloomfield, Mrs. J. N. 
Bloomfield. 

Mrs. Leonard Best and the Misses Best and Cammack gave 
a musicale Friday, at No. 243 West 189th street, assisted 
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by Miss Clapp and Miss Waldo, of Washington. 
guests were entertained with a charming program. 
Mrs. H. C. Fahnestock, of No. 457 Madison avenue, 
announces a musicale for the evening of Friday, March 1. 
Mrs. Drexel, No. 103 Madison avenue, gave a musicale 
last night in honor of her daughter, Mrs. Penrose, of 
Mrs. Eric B. Dahlgren—also Mrs. Drexel’s 
daughter, of No, 535 Fifth avenue—Miss Hall and Mr. 
Francis Fischer Powers were among those who made up 











MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


A. Brody, Paris. 
** Falka,” Mélodie Arabe. 
Madame Christine Nilsson has sung with success this 
pretty little song, which makes its appearance now in the 
key of A flat for soprano and tenor voices, and in G flat for 
The alternations from recita- 
tivo phrases to more melodious passages in three-four or 
six-eight time, and changes of speed, &c., will perhaps 
make this melody useful in illustrating different styles of 
delivery, and at the same time implant the knowledge of 
an art work, rather than a mere study, which some pupils 
may think dry or uninteresting French words only. 


ALEXANDRE BRODY, 


mezzo soprani or baritones. 





C. F. Peters, Leipsic. 
OSCAR MEYER, Coe es 
Tenor singers having at command a high B flat will here 
find a song worthy their efforts. 
enthusiasm (after a few opening phrases) to high notes, 
marked extremely loud, and which are not only so marked 
but the passages themselves naturally demand the most 
In more tranquil parts delicate and ten- 
der accents afford the vocalist an opportunity of giving 
evidences of refinement and ability to sing sotto voce ac- 
ceptably. The words are in German, but there is plenty 
of room for an English adaptation to be written in. 
lyric is unreservedly recommended for concert use where 
the accompaniment may be played boldly on a full-toned 
It is too strong to be fairly represented on a 
small instrument. 


It rises with passionate 


forcible delivery. 





William Reeves, London, E. C. 
Organists’ Quarterly Journal. 
The 140th number of this periodical, consisting of original 
compositions, contains an Offertoire in A minor, fantasia 
on Scotch airs, variations on ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” an inter- 
mezzo in A, and ‘‘ Marche Mystique.” 
Leipsic, and Laurent Parodi, of Genoa, are among the con- 
The music is printed from large (longway) folio 
plates in the best style, with a separate stave for the pedal 


WILLIAM SPARK, 


Fredk. Dal, of 


This number is Part I of a new series now issued by the 
above publishing firm, whose catalogue is not so well-known 
in the United States as it should be. 

Herein may be found works on Wagner or by Wagner, 
on Beethoven, on ‘‘ musicians of the day,” &c.; also Dudley 
Buck's Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Alphonse Leduc, Paris. 
Joyeusétes de Bonne Compagnie. 

A book of fifteen songs in large octavo, printed from 
engraved plates, is here offered vocalists singing in the 
French language. 

The words are by such well-known writers as Alfred de 
Musset, Alphonse Daudet, Théophile Gautier, Le Maréchal 
de Richelieu, Frangois Coppée, Victor Hugo, &c. 

The music is technically very simple for both voice and 
As regards range, the use of a ledger line 
above or below the stave is rarely required ; and the melo- 
dies for the most part sing themselves, and therefore no 
strange or awkward intervals have to be studied. The 
poetic ideas are bright, gay, and not ‘ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.” 

Great latitude may be taken by the singer to bring out 
more markedly the intention of the composer, who, gener- 
ally speaking, makes his rhythms subserve the ends of the 


EMILE PESSARD, . 


accompaniment. 


These songs are not dance melodies fitted on to poetic 
shapes, but illustrate modes of motion determined directly 
by the rhythms of the poetic feet and the nature of the sen- 
Hence such indications appear as ‘‘ avec ingé- 
nuité,” ‘“‘en hésitant,” ‘‘ avec regret,” ‘‘avec tristesse.” 
The pictorial representation on the title page will seem to 
Americans a trifle grotesque and grim. 





National Music Company. 

a. Rippling Waters. 

6. Sonatinain C major. 
A concert etude in G flat is here offered amateurs and la- 

dies who wish to make an effect without spending much 

It seems to be specially designed for this 


CARL HAUSE, 


time in practice. 


very large class of persons, for the fingers that are natu- 
rally weak are not required to do extra service, and the con- 
formation of the hand and its position over the keys are 
more considered than the purely musical thoughts. The 
thumb, for instance, is used to render with emphasis the 
melody, which is a kind of canto firmo, and the rest of the 





hand lightly flutters harmonic or auxiliary sounds with fa- 
cility. A pleasant sounding and sometimes brilliant effect 
is thus obtained with little effort. 

The composer appears to have steadily kept this end in 
view and produced a piece that may rapidly become pop- 
ular. It ranks high among works of this class, which are 
often put forth by inferior writers unable to produce com- 
positions in the higher forms. 

The ‘* Sonatina in C major,” has the regulation opening 
and second subjects clearly displayed in the first move- 
ment; then follows the andante movement and finale. The 
passages are somewhat in the style of Weber, or will prove 
useful as introductory to his works in this form. Both 
pieces are well and boldly engraved, with ample spacing, 
and will be found useful by teachers. 





G. Schirmer. 
JULIUS HANDROCK, . . . . Péanoforte Studies. 

Vol. 299 of Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics con- 
sists of ‘‘ Mechanical Studies for the Pianoforte,” with an 
English translation from the latest German edition by Dr. 
Theo. Baker. These are exercises that will be found in- 
dispensable to all persons who wish to acquire a good 
touch, tone and technic at the clavier, and, being progress- 
ively arranged in strictly methodical order, will present no 
insuperable difficulties to students. 

After the first five-finger exercises, beginning with mid- 
dle C for the right hand, the thumb is to be placed on the 
note just struck by the fourth finger, and so the hand is 
moved to different parts of the finger board, which prevents 
injury to the instrument and is a great relief to the player 
and persons within hearing. 

Major scales are then taught in contrary action, and 
passages in thirds, arpeggios, &c.; then changing the 
fingers upon sustained thirds and sixths (as demanded in 
strictly legato playing); also major and minor scales in 
contrary motion, and in thirds and sixths. Then scales in 
thirds for each hand, chromatic scales and octaves, and 
finally wide skips in octaves are given. The various exer- 
cises are short and marked off with double bars having 
signs of repetition. 

There is no time signature ; the groupings alone mark 
the proper accentuation throughout, and it is left to the 
master to direct the pupil regarding the fortissimo, &c. 

This edition is well executed, and is a marvel of cheap- 
ness. 

Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 
W. G. McCNAUGHT AND OTHERS. School Songs. 

Novello’s School Songs, edited by W. G, McNaught, 
now form a large collection of action songs, unison songs, 
duets, trios, &c., for treble voices, They are published 
separately at from twoto five cents each, so that if any one 
becomes popular many copies may be obtained of this one 
alone for the use of the entire school. They are also in 
separate books of about ten songs each, and appear in two 
forms, octavo: ‘‘ A,” the voice parts in staff notation and 
also in the tonic sol-fa notation with piano accompaniment ; 
and ‘‘ B,” voice parts only in tonic sol-fa notation. 

Some hundreds of songs are put forth suited to the need 
of schoolboys and children generally. The words are not 
of the sickly, sentimental type, nor specially goody-goody, 
but natural and unaffected, healthful in tone, and in every 
way suited for public use. If they are the means of re- 
placing the extremely foolish ditties that are heard even in 
our high schools and colleges, good may accrue. Possibly 
some highly artistic features may fascinate a child, and 
thus a love for high art may be immediately implanted. 
No. 198, ‘‘ To Victory,” is a vocal march to be sung in strict 
marching time; half the boys sustain the melody, and the 
other half give a ‘‘ran-a-plan” chorus; then they change 
parts inthis respect. No. 236, ‘t The Mathematical Genius,” 
is in unison and relates the struggles of a boy with his 
Euclid: 





Of bridges and asses they've made up a jest, 
Tho’ to see it I’m quite at a loss: 

I tell ’em the fons astnorum, I guessed, 
Was made for the asses that cross. 

The words and music of this and several other songs are 
by the Rev. W. J. Foxell. 

Some of the pieces are in three parts, to be sung without 
accompaniment, and are therefore everywhere available, 
as at picnics, &c., where a piano may be difficult to find. 
No. 237 treats of ‘‘ The School Bully,” No. 232 of ‘‘ The 
Fat Boy,” No. 281 of ‘‘The Unlucky Boy.” No. 233 gives 
an account of the formation of ‘‘ The School Band”: 

And the hubbub when we play 
Would beat Wagner any day ; 
And impartial judges always have confessed 
That they don’t believe any band’ll 
Ever beat us playing Handel, 
And especially when the trombone’s at its best. 


CHORUS. 
Tootle too, rub-a-dub, zing, boom, pom-pom ! 


You should hear our school band play! 
Other songs, such as No. 220, ‘‘ The Old Church Bells,” 
by Roland Rogers, Mus. Doc., have higher art value, as 
well as the series of twelve contributed by Sir R. Stainer. 





Whaley, Royce & Co., Toronto. 

J. LEWIS BROWNE, Eleven Sketches. 
The composer of this collection of short pieces for the 
piano has shown himself to be a writer of considerable at- 











tainments, for his harmonies and modulations are fluent, 
and the parts are conducted with smoothness and freedom 
from crudity. The workmanship being good, and this con- 
tribution being but op. 12, one may well expect more im- 
portant ones in the future, when musical thoughts more 
markedly worthy preservation and dissemination may 
occur to the author. 

Not that those now put forth are commonplace or in any 
particulars objectionable, but that they appear (at least at 
first sight) dry and uninteresting. Mental drill is invalua- 
ble, but requires inspiration, or at least warmth and enthu- 
siasm. These sketches fill forty-one full size folio plates, 
which are engraved with large bold notes in the very best 
style. 

The printing and paper are both good. The binding, 
tints chosen, design of title, &c., deserve notice, for all 
exhibit such extremely good taste that one does not wish 
to hide this music in a pack, but would willingly see-it lie 
on the top. 

With reference to the character of the various pieces it 
may be pointed out that the composer is master of more 
than one style. The figurations are as varied as the titles 
themselves, and hence present agreeable contrasts: No. 1, 
Spinning ; 2, An Album Leaf; 3, A Dream; 4, Mazurka; 
5, Two Thoughts (grave and gay); 6, Humoreske; 7, 
Melody; 8, Moment Musical; 9, Hungarian Caprice ; 10, 
Toccata; 11, Tempo di Menuetto. 

The first would make an excellent exercise for the equal- 
ization of the fingers and the attainment of a smooth legato 
style. It is fairly original, although a weil-worn harmonic 
progression appears on the second and seventh pages. 
No. 2 seems somewhat meaningless, notwithstanding the 
changes in speed and style. No. 3 is one of the very best. 
The mazurka is comparatively a jumble of unconnected 
phrases, hardly tempting one to dance or to call up visions 
of dances and other beautiful motions not really seen with 
the bodily eye. 

The proof reader is occasionally at fault, although his 
work is well done, generally speaking. Here accidentals 
are omitted, as in bar one, page 16, and are elsewhere mis- 
placed. 

No. 7 deserves a word of praise for many distinguishing 
good features. In the last line an E double: flat occurs 
that should be written as D natural, the chord being an 
inversion of that of the augmented sixth on F flat. This 
singularity would not receive comment were it not for the 
fact that it appears as a solitary instance of unusual 
writing. 

The piece marked Humoreske refiects something of 
Schumann's style, as does, indeed, the whole collection, 
which may be placed side by side with the Kinderscenen. 

It would be manifestly absurd to expect in a piece bear- 
ing this title square cut phrases of the regulation pattern, 
carried out in the ordinary routine of composition, or de- 
veloped in accordance with the well-known logical proc- 
esses of thematic treatment, and yet one is hardly satis- 
fied with the oddities, abrupt cessations, jerky rhythms, 
and also changes of tonality that give sudden shocks, as 
at the final cadence, which appears as discourteous or 
spleenish. The humor is unaccountable and unexplained ; 
is probably inexplicable, except as ill humor ; but still as 
music it may improve on acquaintance. 

One must sympathize greatly with modern composers in 
their aims and continuous efforts to produce original works, 
however startlingly strange they may appear at first sight, 
and not fail to observe how greatly such writings enlarge 
the boundaries of our art. Yet it also seems well worth 
consideration, if it be not more difficult to write a slow 
movement in the style of Mozart and Beethoven, which 
shall depend immediately upon pure formal beauty for ac- 
ceptance, than to invent something extremely novel which 
is grotesque, abnormal or queer, 

By theatrical posters and comic periodicals we are sur- 
feited with portrayals of low life and general degradation 
to such an extent that one turns with renewed joy to the 
contempletion of a Venus of Melos or an Apollo Belvidere, 
or to art works not markedly realistic. 

It becomes a question if rising composers should not 
seriously ponder how far it is wise to proceed on the path 
pointed out by composers of the modern romantic school. 
There have been already many brilliant failures, and yet 
also most wonderful successes, and music has beer very 
greatly enriched by most noble aspirations, persistent 
efforts, glorious deeds and lifelong devotion of composers, 
notwithstanding the indifference of a cold, unsympathizing 
world. If we ourselves cannot appreciate their labors and 
the accruing gain, let us be somewhat reticent in giving 
advice, Yet when a critic turns over reams upon reams of 
new music in the hope of finding something to praise or 
enjoy, or sits at the piano trusting to meet with a piece or 
a passage which is not only new, but beautiful, and fails to 
discover anything that makes him a prisoner to its charms, 
compelling a repetition, he is almost involuntarily driven 
to the view that music which may be regarded by musi- 
cians with unconcern is not ‘‘ high art,” and also to believe 
that, as sculpture in ancient Gréece declined steadily from 
the time it began to illustrate stories, to the neglect of 
formal beauty, our own art, though seemingly advancing, 





may in the end similarly prove to be declining. 
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HE fourth subscription noon musicale by Miss 
Jennie Dutton and Mr. Purdon Robinson took place on 
Tuesday, 12th, at the music rooms of Mr. Purdon Robinson, 
No. 19 West Thirty-first street. The singers were as- 
sisted Mr. Blumenberg, ‘cellist, and Mons. 
Pizzarello, pianist 

Miss Dutton sang, with Mr. Robinson, Gounod’s D'un 
coeur qui t'aime and agroup of solos, including Massenet’s 
Pleurez mes Yeux and songs of Chaminade, Mary Knight 
Wood, Hawley, Neidlingerand Ayer. The songs were de- 
lightfully chosen and sung with purity and charm. The 
Massenet number was given with true dramatic fervor and 
breadth, and by contrast Ayer’s dainty Shepherdess hada 
delicate buoyancy which served to emphasize Miss Dutton’s 
versatility. She is indeed an artistic songstress. 

Mr. Purdon Robinson was heard in songs of Henry Par- 
ker, Rubinstein, Victor Harris, Cowen and Gounod, and 
sang with dignity and feeling. If the little Berceuse 
fronted by a blank on the program is attributable to Henry 
Parker, it is indeed a dainty gem and a charming addition 
to his song wreath. Mr. Robinson sang it with charming 
taste, and the pretty French text, with its recurrent Viens 
prés de moi, viens plus prés encore, was so harmoniously 
delivered that it lingers in the ear with a captivating echo. 
This little song one would want to hear often. Rubin- 
stein’s Du Bist wie Eine Blume was also particularly well 


by Louis 


sung 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg played Thomé’s Simple Aveu 
and Gabriel-Marie’s Serenade Badine. Both were played 
well, with good tone, artistic shading and sentiment. The 
crisp little serenade captivated the ladies, and the cellist 
retired amid a storm of clapping. 

We have not heard before of Sig. Pizzarello, who, how- 
ever, aside from his accompaniments, made a good impres- 
sion in solos, playing Paderewski’s Legende, an Album 
Leaf of Grieg and Godard’s Valse Chromatique delicately 
in the way of sentiment, and with accuracy and some 
brilliancy of execution. This was altogether a very 
pleasant and artistic musicale, and had quite a smart audi- 
ence present, among whom were the following: Mrs. 
Charles Greenleaf Wood, Mrs. William Rockefeller, Mrs. 
Frank S. Hastings, Mr. James Moir, Mrs. Van Brunt, 
Mrs. James E. Martin, Mrs. David Thomson, Mrs. Francis 
Dugro, Miss Inman, Mrs, E. M. Knox, Miss Edith L. 
Collins, Mr. Griffith Masten, Mrs. Albert Tilt, Mrs. E. C. 
Anderson, Mme. Fabricotti, Miss Williams and Mrs. Robert 
W. Tailer. 

Mr. Wm. J. Henderson supplemented his recent lecture 
on The Classical School bya lecture on style and technic 
of The Romantic School in piano playing, on Wednesday, 
13th,at the New York College of Music Hall, Nos. 128 and 130 
East Fifty-eighth street. Mr. Henderson was, as usual, 
lucid and condensed, unfolding a-maximum of information 
in a minimum of words, after a manner highly refreshing. 
Mr. Alexander Lambert illustrated at the piano. 

Mr. Henderson began with Beethoven, as the connecting 
link between the two schools; treated of the birth of ro- 
mantic opera with Weber; of the manner in which Schu- 
bert transferred his vocal style to the piano, and the grow- 
ing need for emotional utterance, which could no longer be 
fettered within the boundaries of the strict sonata form. 
I'oen on to Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, for whom Schu- 
bert had paved the way ; the origin of the ballade with 
Chopin and of the unbroken concerto and symphonic poem 
with Liszt were gone over in illustration of the growth of 
form. The development of technic he traced through 
Schubert, Schumann and Chopin, until its gorgeously 
colored culmination in Liszt; the effects producible to-day 
through pedaling and independent finger action being con- 
trasted with the day of Clementi. 

Mr. Lambert played incidentally the first movement from 
Schubert's E flat sonata, op. 122, and from Schumann's C 
major Fantaisie, op. 17, the A flat Chopin Ballade and No. 
10 of the Liszt Etudes Transcendentes, in which latter he 
showed a positively transcendent technic. Mr. Lambert 
played so well throughout that the large audience clamored 
for encores, and he was obliged to announce ingenuously 
from the platform after the Chopin Ballade that the occa- 
sion was that of an illustrated lecture only, not a concert. 

The Contessa Gilda Ruta, pianist and composer, gave a 
concert on Thursday afternoon, l4th, at Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall. The announcement was made that 
Tamagno and Mme. Mantélli from the Opera would sing, 
and that Bevignani would conduct an orchestra. Bevig- 
nani was on hand with the orchestra, but Tamagno and 
Mantelli did not appear. The solo part of the program, 





therefore, was all countess. There was a second countess 
present. She was the Contessa Castelvecchio, whom Mr. 
Augustin Daly has, in a harshly disillusionizing way, 
translated into Miss Oldcastle, and whom he has allowed 
recently to alternately freeze and melt the public marrow 
by an elocutionary recital at Daly's Theatre. This lady 
gave a recitation accompanied by spasmodic, uncanny 
strains and bell tollings from behind a screen the other 
afternoon, with lights by turns subdued and flaring, and 
with an atmosphere surcharged with gloomy passion. She 
evidently takes life seriously, and her voice has a goblin 
hue, generally speaking, that creates a ghastly hobgoblin 
impression. It was hard to tell what the recitation was 
about except that the Countess was Perdita, married 
where she did not love, and loving where she could not 
marry, and generally in a distraught condition. Her an- 
guish covered up her story a good deal. But really Miss 
Oldcastle was weirdly affecting. 

The Contessa Gilda Ruta was heralded here by a flour- 
ish of eulogistic circulars. Liszt had given way before 
her and invited her to tour with him. Rubinstein had been 
magnetized by her touch, which he declared to be the 
most exquisite he had ever heard. Before these Merca- 
dante on first hearing her play had burst into tears. 
Crowned heads, musicians, critics, the elect of Europe had 
fairly gone down before her in homage of her talent. The 
Ricordi Brothers, of Milan, had made a contract with her 














Theodore Salmon. 


to publish all her compositions. Ponchielli and Boito joined 
the ranks of worshipand pronounced her a phenomenon. 

The entire program was of the Countess’ composition. A 
Marche Orientale with Neapolitan color made an opening 
orchestral number. Then the Countess played with the 
orchestra her concerto in C minor. It was weak and 
showy, garish in the orchestra and feebly ambitious at the 
piano. The Countess has nothing of novelty to tell and her 
sympathies are at best conventional. To borrow inspira- 
tion she does not turn to virile sources. Her attenuated 
themes are a reflection of Mendelssohn principally; she 
lacks any ingenuity in development and is barren of har- 
monic originality and contrast. It was a commonplace, 
pretentious concerto, played with some effort at technical 
display. There was a monotonous repetition of inter- 
locked passages, apropos of nothing in particular, and 
plenty of scale passages blurred in the playing ; for while 
the lady has plenty of technic of a certain kind, it is not of 
aclean, clear kind. Besides, she kept her pedal down con- 
stantly, which may have been the result of nervousness. 
She was anxious about her concerto. Bevignani twirled the 
stick, but the Countess practically conducted with her 
head, and so there were excuses for a faulty playing of her 
own work. But of the work itself no better can be said. 
Its veins hold water when they.don’t hold milk, and it is 
lamely constructed. 

Tamagno and Mantelli were made up for by additional 
piano solos. They were played with exaggerated senti- 
ment, and were nostronger thanthe concerto. There were 
more interlockings and purlings and ticklings intended for 
technical feats that were meretricious and tiresome. 

The Countess has rhythm strongly and positive pre- 
cision. It must also be remembered that if she lacks in- 
spiration she is, as far as she goes, correct. She is a young 
woman, and has certainly accomplished a good deal of 
work. That it is not of better calibre may be as much the 
fault of the school in which she has trained as of her own 
capacity. Butwhythefulsomeadvancecircular? If Gilda 
Ruta is to do anything here she had best begin quietly, let 
the public judge for itself, and forget all her puffery. 

W. H. Chapman sent sixteen ladies from his Rubinstein 





Club to sing a chorus in which the Countess beat time for 
the singers and Bevignani conducted the accompaniment. 
It was a long and monotonous afternoon. 

The musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Reginald De Koven 
at their residence, No. 83 Irving place,on Thursday evening, 
the 14th, was extremely brilliant. Melbasang Chaminade’s 
Viens mon Bien-aimé, Delibes’ Filles de Cadiz and De 
Koven’s Indian Love Song, the latter accompanied by the 
host-composer. Edouard de Reszké, who was expected to 
sing, was unable, but Plangon sang Godard’s Voyageur, 
Massenet’s Pensée d’Automne, Gounod’s Printemps and 
Enfant de Catane. Ancona sang a song by Guaranto, 
Bemberg’s Arab Love Song and Tosti’s Serenata. A new 
pianist, native of Turkey, hailing recently from Weimar, 
where he was a pupil of Liszt, by name of Faik Bey della 
Sudda, played a prelude and two etudes of Chopin and 
Liszt’s eighth rhapsody. Everybody sang and played in 
their best form, and artistically the affair was brilliant. 
Mr. Orton Bradley was at the piano. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Burden, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mrs. Roche, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs, Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. S. S. 
Howland, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Dillon Ripley, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Borden Harriman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, M. Plangon, Mme. Nordica, 
Mr, Jean de Reszké, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Miss Grace 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. S. Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Breese, Mrs. Chatfield 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Goelet, Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Prince Del Drago, Count 
Hadik, Count Sierstorpff, Mavorenyi Bey, Miss Frelinghuy- 
sen, the Messrs. Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger, Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. B. C. 
Porter, Mr. James Otis and Mr. and Mrs. George B. De 
Forest. 

On Thursday evening also Mr. and Mrs. Nicolas De 
Konschin, tenor and soprano from the Imperial Opera 
House, Moscow, gave their first concert in New York at 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, assisted by Mr. 
Theodore Salmon, pianist. Following was the program : 


Prelude..,....... Die opted uRbiaev ce dddescd inti odncébeved¥bqeuaawe Chopin 
Impromptu......) 
Mr. Salmon. 
Asia OSE AMagre, TPUTUMAM 6c cccciccscvicccscccdses Sesccccsss Bellini 
Mrs. De Konschin. 
es BF REINS, bcs ca runnveds 0sécnes canes: 6qeebacdecbeuanss Meyerbeer 
Mr. De Konschin. 
a, I PROTOS COIN Bs o.oo ove casccadiaccoredsestgenensades Mozart 
GOPee Gi ees, GS RMOP GUGR on cored cdacnicccccescsccccecouccts Bach 
a NORE 6 oe dds ccnccctecwevesecetctiiesiosecee Floersheim 
Mr. Salmon. 
I ee ces atianbsededeasscqus ses abhacedéesedeseune Rubinstein 
Mr. and Mrs. De Konschin 
Valse...... +++. Dv chavtdeeinesthhis sseidecpdaskbagerumenadeneaetel Chopin 
Tarantella....) 
Mr. Salmon. 
Russian Folk Song.. ) 
Rubinstein 


Persian Song........ 
Morning Song 


Mrs De Konschin. 


A Romanza, from a Night in May.............+.65+ Rimsk y-Korsakoff 


Peas OREO aa 6s0c cadence cevncaecvon<gectovecepeoceobes Bleichmann 
Mrs. De Konschin. 

BORD, cccccvccdnserevcvvececcctsdeccecccccccccessosscsevesosseecs Heller 
Ramee OF Ce iV ORs avin nes ctsdedeviniescspddsnccvctsscsccevcccens Kroeger 
Mr. Salmon. 

Duet from the Pearl FishefS............cccccevcccsscccecevensseves Bizet 


Mr. and Mrs. De Konschin. 


Mrs. De Konschin was at her best in the smallest num- 
bers. Her voice is neither large nor vibrant, but it is musi- 
cal and refined. She phrases with taste and shows a good 
deal of sentiment. She hasa prepossessing presence, which 
helps out the effect of a rather pretty little way in which 
she ‘‘ tells” her songs. She ought to make a good impres- 
sion in the salon. 

Mr. De Konschin has made the most of a tenor not cast 
in heroic mold. He sings with intelligence, if not with 
very much color, and in duets his voice blends pleasantly 
with that of his wife. Both singers are free from exag- 
geration and are sincere in their sentiment. 

Mr. Salmon proved himself a pianist of refined and intel- 
ligent calibre. The Mozart Larghetto, which suits his 
clear and pearly technic, was charmingly interpreted. 
The D flat prelude and fantasie impromptu of Chopin were 
also treated with sympathy, the impromptu in especial 
being brilliant. In the Bach gavot the tempo was rushed 
alittle, nevertheless it was distinctly and tastefully played. 
Floersheim’s Elevation in its restful G major key Mr. 
Salmon played also with dignity and feeling. Mr. Salmon 
is a poetic rather than a brilliant pianist. His Mozart 
playing was delightful. 

On Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening, the 
13th and 14th, the Harlem Philharmonic Society under the 
direction of Henry Thomas Fleck gave its second public 
rehearsal and concert at the new Harlem Opera House 
Music Hall. The orchestral works were Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony, a string suite by Hugo Reinhold and 
Berlioz’s Invitation to the Dance. The great cellist 
Joseph Hollman and Paolo Gallico, the pianist and member 
of the New York Trio Club, were the soloists. 

The third of the Callender-DeForest musicales took place 
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also on Thursday evening, 14th, at the apartment 7 East 
Seventy-second street. Although the De Koven musicale 
was also in progress, the number of guests was large 
and brilliant as usual. Miss Marguerite Hall sang, Joseph 
Hollman played the ‘cello, the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra played under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
and Victor Harris was at the piano. 
Following is the program : 


First movement, from Ocean Symphony......++eeseeeeeeeee Rubinstein 
Songs, with orchestra— 
There was an Ancient King.......csscccccrsversueeseseeee Henschel 
Mi Di au Village... } P 
P dgcedbesestecdvadsetuvedinse sé Goring-Thomas 
Ma Voisine.......... ) sista 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
March, from the Ruins of Athems..........ccsecceeeecseeenes Beethoven 
Polka mazurka, The Dragon Fly.........sscccccscsecceeeseseess Strauss 
Senaia. Greek Ties Gamage ois cocctecsctavccpivues wbiveded ®Molique 
M. Joseph Hollman. 


A SINE inns dns duceges bncepesabdnateshnunecsbeneets Wagner 
Songs, with piano 


TI Oe Tai doo vnc ali cadeveccesdeaviciwedeula M. V. White 

Butterflies and Buttercups...............0ccceeeeveeee Victor Harris 

II, o Sodidicuvbns lo 50s da cdecoed abbiee cedapecduntenl Handel 
Miss Hall. 

Mabe ant: Talen, Growth: Maileies oobi: ccvciesxevccivdéctspessenvdses Delibes 

BI CET IOIOONE)  nin. pp écgt an candied nbdbasetacepaness eccesee Bizet 

Petite Valse.. / oligos 

Tarantelle ....) ‘Ctttttttteeteeeteeeeneeseeree sentence eces 

M. Hollman. 

Selection from Samson and Dalila.................00.s000- Saint-Saéns 


Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. J. Fred. Kerno- 
chan, Mr. and Mrs. Harry McVickar, Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Peters, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Bridgham, Mrs. James Harriman, Miss Harriman, Mrs. W. 
H. Osgood, Mrs. John Minturn, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lawrence 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. E. Reeve Merritt, Mr. W. Harold 
Brown, Miss Sallie Brown, Mrs. John Drew, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Lee Tailer, Mrs. William Graham, Colonel and Mrs. 
William Jay, Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Clarkson, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Benedict, Mrs. John C. Wil- 
merding, Miss Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Post, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Le Grand Cannon, Miss Whitney, Miss New- 
bold, Mr. and Mrs. Gouverneur Kortwright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Childs, Mr. and Mrs 
Frederic Edey, Rev. J. McClure Bellows, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
P. Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mrs. W. J. 
Le Moyne, the Misses Chanler, Mr. and Mrs. F. McNeill 
Bacon, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. William A. Hains, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Rhinelander Stewart, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Mr. A. M. Hadden, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Jackson, Miss Amy Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Mortimer, Miss Robinson, Mr. E. Randolph Robin- 
son, Mrs. W. H. Draper, Mrs. Robert Abbe, the Misses 
Palmer, Mrs. William H. Field, Miss Field, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Miss de Ruyter, Mrs. W. B. 
Dinsmore, Miss Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Cromwell, 
Miss Schermerhorn and Mr. and Mrs. Santford White. 

The next musicale will take place on Thursday evening, 
February 28, when the Seidl orchestra will play. 

A concert was given at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on 
Thursday evening—why did everybody sing and play on 
Thursday of last week ?—-by the Minnesingers, a quartet of 
male voices composed of Messrs. J. Eldon Hole, T. E. 
Masterson, A. L. Liebman and Fred. Hicks, which was 
formerly known as the Eagle Quartet. They were as- 
sisted by Miss Myrta French, soprano; Mrs. Katherine 
Bloodgood, contralto; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor; Dr. 
Carl E. Dufft, baritone; Miss Avice Boxall, harpist, Mr. 
Ralph D. Hausrath, pianist, Sefior Pedro de Salazar, vio- 
linist. At the piano were Mme. de Salazar and Mr. George 
J. Magee. ‘ 

GpmeeRs, Fie Teme Peis ccctewnkcbe ccdcciedocscevesese: Goldbeck 
The Minnesingers. 

Piano solo, Walkiire............ oe edeossoscocepes Wagner-Hoffmann 

Mr. Ralph D. Hausrath. 

Soprano solo, Shadow Song (Dinorah)...........sseeeeeeees Meyer beer 
Miss Myrta French. 

TEN aa dicantcaled senth chee scuhaantaras John Thomas 
Miss Avice Boxall. 

Tenor solos— 


SPW UNS Wile Whe BIMONG 66 ckss gees iss cds05ks cdi icvecnbeed Cantor 
IN ONG inirids cuckcns cas adatccbadedivansns dain, Arthur Foote 
Mr. J. Henry McKinley. . 
eS NS Seah cans de's icc utticesces checesueceruatets White 
Sefior Pedro de Salazar. 
Contralto solo, Parmi les Lianes (Paul et Virginie)....... Victor Massé 
Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood. 
Sy SO RIN os iriida rbdicnediexccededscondtths iencscas cosines eee 


The Minnesingers. 
Baritone solos— 
By Bendemere’s Stream.............cscecceees ....A, Scott Gatty 
We CO Oe iG as ath in en idh Gdids ives ewe Sans aug Hope Temple 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 
Quartet, Bella Figlia dell Amore (Rigoletto).........cesceeseeees Verdi 
Miss Myrta French, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood. 
Mr. J. Henry McKinley, Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 

The quartet sang with intelligence, taste and an excellent 
purity of tone. The voices blended harmoniously and the 
precision was perfect. Indeed it was a pleasure to hear this 
quartet sing, but the evening was too busy to remain as 
long with them as they would undoubtedly have made 
agreeable, Miss Myrta French sang the Dinorah song, 


showing a good training for coloratura work and little more 
of much interest. The young pianist, Mr. Hausrath, needs 
lessons—very many more lessons—before he may prudently 
face the public. 





learn something also of the correct tempo of his music be- 
fore performance. ‘The fire music was gone through with 
a rapidity and irregularity that were startling, and his 
technic is further inefficient. The hall was garlanded with 
evergreens and looked very attractive, and altogether this 
concert was a success. The Minnesingers themselves 
might have been heard oftener with advantage to the 
audience. They were not as much in evidence as their 
attraction demands. 

Sybil Sanderson has a peripatetic corn on her vocal 
chords. When Dr. Holbrook Curtis with delicate skill re- 
moves the corn from one side in the morning it appears in 
lusty development on the other side before night. ‘‘Why, 
why,” says the dejected prima donna, ‘‘ should I have come 
over only to get a corn where nobody else gets it?” 

’*Tis true Plancgon is the most amiable and generous of 
concert singers. He doesn’t put off his audience with the 
refrain of his last song or a tiny one-verse ballad, just to 
appease them when they demand an encore. At the last Sun- 
day night concert, when the house echoed over and over 
with tne cheers of an ovation for him, he gave for encores 
Les Rameaux, Les deux Grenadiers, L’air du Tambour- 
Major from the Cid, and in English the old English song, 
My Lodging’s in the Cellar Here. But if Plancon ever 
deserved a red-letter mark set down for amiability, it was 
for his patience with the awful accompaniment played by 
Louis Saar to his second program number, Gounod’s Val- 
lon. It was enough to kill any solo—hurried, incorrect and 
without a particle of sympathy. The separate melody in 
the second part given to the piano was nowhere, and this 
is one of Plancon’s best songs, and was sung by request. 
He came through without a sign of dissatisfaction, but he 
ought to have felt murderous within. 

The third and last of the second series of explanatory 
lecture recitals by Walter Damrosch took place at Chamber 
Music Hall on Monday of this week. Tristan and Isolde 
was the subject of the three. Beyond doubt these lectures 
in their simplicity and earnest musical illustration have 
been the clearest exposition of the subject ever given here. 
The enthusiasm of Mr. Damrosch is infectious. He speaks 
the text dramatically, at times breaks into a few phrases 
of singing, the piano all the time continuing toreplace the 
orchestra, and played with wonderful sympathy and color. 
Those who have attended these Damrosch lectures and 
who are not attuned to sympathy with the ineffable yearn- 
ings of Tristan and Isolde, and familiar with all the mo- 
tives of the opera on next Monday night, the 25th, at the 
Metropolitan, must indeed have hearkened with deaf ears. 

The third of the February morning musicales by Albert 
Morris Bagby took place on Monday of this week at the 
Hotel Waldorf. Signor Campanari from the opera sang. 
Miss Frieda Simonson, the child pianist, played, and Mme. 
Chalia—a new songstress, who we understand is a Mrs. 
Graham, from Philadelphia, her maiden name being 
Chalia—was heard in some Spanish and other songs. 

Campanari sang Denza’s If, a song by Rotoli, My Bride, 
the Toreador song and the Largo al Factotum, and had 
one of the best receptions accorded any operatic singer this 
season. And how well he deserved it! Such pure, manly, 
musical, heartfelt singing we hear but once in many 
decades. This voice appeals to one in sympathy and sheer 
beauty of quality as one in a generation. There are tears 
in it at times, and then there is a beautiful, fresh spon- 
taneity always, and such a deep, earnest vigor. Heart 
and brain are in this man’s voice, and he sings with the sin- 
cere musical purpose of one who thinks and feels much. 
He is not showy, but he has the true dramatic fibre, and is 
tremendously in earnest over everything he undertakes. 
The truth of this art lends dignity to a ballad. Signor 
Campanari was recalled and encored over and over, and 
certainly left a lasting impression. 

Little Miss Simonson played even better than usual— 
quite like a grown up virtuoso. Liszt’s Valse Impromptu 
was added to several pieces in whicn she had been heard 
already. She gave it with surprising verve and brilliancy, 
and became a favorite at once. 

Mme. Chalia sang with a good deal of sentiment and 
finish. She has a nice vocal technic and a light, vibrant 
soprano. An air from Aida. some Spanish songs and 
the old English ballad Long, Long Ago, were her 
numbers. The Spanish element finds her at home with a 
light, agreeable style, and the ballad was sung with a feel- 
ing which captured the audience. Altogether Mme. 
Chalia is a refined and pleasant singer, and if it be her pur- 
pose, as we understand, to sing professionally there ought 
to be room for her genre. Orton Bradley accompanied. 

Miss Jessie Shay, pianist, gave a concert on Monday 
evening of this week with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch conductor, at Chickering Hall. 
Miss Shay is a young American girl, who has received all 
her instruction at home. She is a pupil of the New York 
College of Music, where Alexander Lambert has been, and 
is, we believe, still, her teacher, and she plays a hundred- 
fold better than half a score of pianists who have come to 
us from abroad decked with medals and armed with cer- 
tificates from what we are wont to consider invincible 
sources, Miss Shay is a very young girl, and she forms an 
admirable example of the artistic results obtainable from 
instruction at home, 





He should apply himself to rhythm, and 





She played a short but difficult program, composed of 
Henselt’s F minor concerto, the last two movements of 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto inG minor, an etude of Schloezer in 
A flat, Schumann's Vogel als Profet, and the Prelude 
from Raff’s suite, op. 204. This levied heavily on tech- 
nical resources, but Miss Shay was equal to the demands. 
Indeed she has an unfailing technic, clear, smooth, fluent 
and brilliant, which will take on more virility in time, and 
which at present is characterized by a delicate firmness 
and polish. She interprets with intelligent taste, has 
grace and repose of manner and marked finish in her 
style. She is thoroughly at home with the orchestra, and 
went through the two concertos with admirable surety and 
precision. 

The Larghetto of Henselt had a delicate charm in 
feeling, and Miss Shay’s limpid technic was all that was 
desirable. She bas been heard before two seasons ago 
with the Symphony Orchestra in the Saint-Saéns work, 
when she was just emerging from short frocks. She 
now plays these two last movements with more confident 
spirit and tact. The Presto went with delightful crisp- 
ness and plenty of chic. The young pianist has rhythm 
and buoyancy and the necessary elements of tempera- 
ment and execution to play a work like this well. Her 
left-hand work ‘in both the Prelude and Etude was ex- 
cellent. Both were very finished performances, inter- 
preted with graceful and sympathetic decision. 

Miss Shay is certainly a talented young pianist who has 
already fulfilled much promise and will yet do more. She 
has evidently some temperament, not ardent or profound 
perhaps, but certainly refined, and leaning to the graceful 
and gracious and rhythmic with an obviousness that is 
pleasing enough. She draws on a technic that has been 
developed to the point of finesse, and her elastic wrists and 
supple fingers are trained to carry her through many a pro- 
gram of difficulty. ° 

The orchestra interspersed some numbers of Moszkowski 
and Auber, and an Ideal of Saint-Saéns with so much 
Highland color that you almost heard the bagpipes and 
saw the kilts. There was a large audience, which greeted 
Miss Shay cordially, recalled her over and over, and 
weighted her down with bouquets. It was a charming 
concert. 





Mme. Nordica’s Niece Interred.—Two other incidents 
that interfered with the going away of all of the members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company occurred. Mme. Nordica 
was called to Boston to attend the obsequies of her niece, 
and Miss Lucille Hill was obliged to remain over at the 
residence of Mrs. Kayne 258 West End avenue, to undergo 
a painful operation for tonsilitis. 


Another Farmington Soiree.—The Miss Porter and 
Mrs. Dow School for Young Ladies gave a soirée at Farm- 
ington, Conn., under the direction of Mr. Boekelmann, 
on February 12. The young ladies participated in the 
program, including Mr. B. Sinsheimer’s violin class. Those 
who gave solos were the Misses Barbour, Lewis, Fuller, 
Howland, Latimer, Chase, Cristy, Wilson, Burrell, Whit- 
ney, Ethridge, Barker, Kuyland and Babcock. 


Mr. Bowman, Director.—E. M. Bowman, professor of 
music at Vassar College, has been engaged as musical 
director of the new Baptist Temple, now in course of 
erection at Third avenue and Schermerhorn street, Brook- 
lyn. He expects to organize a choir of 150 voices. 

Wulf Fries Seventy. Years Old.—Wulf Fries, the well- 
known violoncello player of Boston, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday recently. He has been prominent in the 
musical life of Boston ever since 1847, when he and his 
brother August first came to America. He was one of the 
original members of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, and 
also played the trombone in the German orchestra, both 
being among the earliest successful organizations of their 
kind in this country. 


Miss Sanderson’s Mother I1].—Miss Sybil Sanderson 
received sad news upon the eve of her intended departure 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company from New York. 
The message came in the words of a cable dispatch to the 
effect that Mrs. Sanderson, her mother, was very ill in 
Nervi, near Genoa, Italy. The malady is pleuro-pneumonia. 

Miss Sanderson received arepresentative of THz Musica. 
CourigrR, to whom she stated the facts in the case. 

‘The first cablegram,” said Miss Sanderson, ‘‘ intimated 
that my mother was slightly indisposed. But I became 
very much alarmed upon receiving another dispatch that 
said she was alarmingly ill. The news completely un- 
nerved me—so much so that I was obliged to cancel an 
engagement that I had made to sing for charity to-night 
(Monday) at the house of Mrs. Richard Irwin. I have also 
been compelled to ask Mr. Grau to permit me to remain 
over until I may see my sister, Miss Jane Sanderson, off on 
La Gascogne, Wednesday, February 20. She will go direct 
to Nervi from Havre. I assure you that I feel the blow 
very severely, as it not only deprives me of the companion- 
ship of my sister, but leaves me on the verge of sorrowful 
expectation regarding my mother. Naturally, she regards 
me as the main prop of the family, and I am quite undone. 
I can’only hope for the better.” 
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has come over public taste 


HE that 
during the last twenty years has made the represen- 
tation of operas like Les Huguenots and L’Africaine—out- 
side of France, where the dramatic side of the work always 
has reverent attention—exceedingly difficult. The time is 
past when sweet and powerful voices and more or less 
brilliant scenic attire suffice to delight the somewhat 
Philistinic fashionable audiences that are supposed to 
constitute the main support of Italian opera, wherever 
given, and if the performers do not themselves suggest 
faith in the drama, however improbable, to which the com- 
poser has wedded his music, and this to an extent that 
comnunicates itself to the spectator, the opera falls far 
short of its intended effect. 

Expositions of this convincing nature are nowhere very 
frequent nowadays, when Gli Ugonotti or L’Africaine are 
their subject matter, and it is not surprising that last 
Wednesday's production of Meyerbeer’s much-cherished 
and much waunted achievement should have to be num- 
bered with the great and disappointing majority. 

There were good people in L’Africaine at the Metropoli- 
tan on the occasion under notice, and the stage costume of 
the work befitted the reputation of the house. But the 
impression of the representation was unconvincing, and, 
considered in respect of its points, even the listener carried 
away little that was worth remembering. Signor Tamagno 
naturally made much vocally of Vasco’s defiant measures 
in Act I., but his interpretation of O Paradiso was the poor- 
est thing he has done this season, wretched in phrasing and 
in gradation, and conspicuous for its lack of sentiment and 
refinement. The tenor’s share of the duet revealed him to 
greater advantage, but in this number there was more 
flame than heat, more sonority than intensity. Nor was 
Mme. Nordica as Lelika by any means at her best, or at 
all equal to her most successful efforts last winter. The 
Slumber Song was her happiest air. In the duet she was 
simply conventional. Signor Ancona’s Nelusko was fidgetty 
and commonplace, aside from the artist’s unfitness for the 
part through physique and a bad make up. 

The most satisfactory personation of the evening was 
Mr. Edouard de Reszké’s Don Pedro, and even the basso’s 
portrayal missed, seemingly, the vivifying influence that M. 
Jean de Reszké’s co-operation appears to exercise upon the 
younger artist, and was not at all magnetic. Ines fell to 
Miss Lucille Hill, who was taken ill just before the duet 
and septet concluding Act II. These had to be omitted, 
after a brief explanation had been vouchsafed the public by 
Stage Manager Parry. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

The presence of a particularly brilliant audience and con- 
sciousness of the fact that the performance was the final one 
—at high prices—of the season gave special impetus to Fri- 
day’s representation of Gli Ugonoti. As anall around exposi- 
tion of the opera the proceedings held attention and claim 
commendation ; through some individual portrayals they 
took on, moreover, a distinctly impressive character. M. 
Jean de Reszké's Raoul was once again admired as the pink 
of chivalry, and if the tenor showed an inclination to be cau- 
tious in the septet he was at his very best as to combined 
expression and execution in Bianca al par, and brimful of 
fervor and in fine form as to voice in the duet in Act IV. 
M. Edouard de Reszké’s Marcello disclosed the wonted 
excellences of sonority and broad and dignified delivery. 

M. Plangon as St. Bris enhanced the impressiveness of 
his first portrayal by increased energy and animation—it is 
only by so doing that this fine artist can add to the worth 
of efforts invariably dignified by a noble quality of tone, 
and a style of impeccable elegance and correctness—and 
he was unusually forceful in Act IV. Mme. Melba, as 
Marguerite, completed the quartet of artists whose work 
stood forth as most prominent ; she was in splendid voice, 
and in Act II. sang the florid music of her réle with great 
brilliancy and facility. Mme. Melba’s brief scene at the 
close of Act III. might easily be bettered ; it actually lacks 
breadth and authority. 

Valentina fell to Mme. Nordica, Urbana to Signor Man- 
telli, and De Nevers to Signor Ancona. The soprano was 
not at her best, but she went through the two great duos 
with an energy that compelled recognition. Signor Man- 


change 


telli sang the Page’s first air capitally, and the second aria 
acceptably. Vocally her performance was excellent; as an 
actress her powers scarcely riveted attention. 

Signor Ancona dealt very fairly with his measures, but, 








as in many other réles, the baritone’s physique was an 
obstacle to perfect success, and the obstacle was the more 
apparent from the mental comparison one could not help 
drawing between the actual De Nevers, short and thick 
set and with a flavor of sacerdotal blandness, and the 
courtly and picturesque gallant that M. Maurel brought 
but a few nights previous into the public’s vision. Signor 
Bevignani conducted. 

Saturday afternoon's performance of Falstaff drew an 
audience that filled the Metropolitan in every part. It was 
an audience, too, that was singularly in touch with the 
opera and its interpreters, and although the feminine ele- 
ment predominated largely over the sterner sex, the im- 
pression of the performance denoted a much closer ac- 
quaintance with the book and score than is usually shown 
when an art work is first revealed to the public. That 
much of this was due to the exceptionally eloquent por- 
trayal of the leading character and of the representation as 
a whole, and still more, no doubt, to the familiarity of the 
spectators with Shakespeare’s comedy, is certain ; the fact 
remains, withal, that the auditors Saturday knew much 
more of Boito’s lines and Verdi’s measure than they gener- 
ally know of brand-new achievements. 

There is little to add to our recent estimate of Falstaff. 
A second hearing of the opera strengthens one’s admira- 
tion for the fluency and effervescence of the music, for the 
occasional bits of strong writing—e. g., Ford's monologue 
in the first scene of Act II]., and the fugal finale—but, after 
all, the combination of extraordinary juvenility and brio 
with structural firmness and elegance are the characteris- 
tics of the score that compel the largest measure of hom- 
age. There are numerous fragments of melody in Falstaff, 
most of them assigned to the orchestra, but of the appre- 
ciable, because sustained and symmetrical, tunefulness that 
distinguishes the happiest numbers of the composer's early 
efforts there is little suggestion. 

The missing element, as we observed before, is replaced 
by lyric characterization and skilled workmanship, the con- 
sideration of which is in itself delightful, so free is the out- 
come from any hint of toil or endeavor, and the whole is 
commended to study and applause by a sparkle and gayety 
that never flag. Whether Falstaff will attain to the popu- 
larity of the composer's earlier writings may be questioned, 
nor should we care to affirm that it will descend to pos- 
terity as a masterpiece of inspiration and form; as a model 
of its genre, however, it will endure for years and be 
remembered still longer as the lovely fruition of the final 
and successful evolution of the greatest Italian composer 
of the last half of the century. 

Falstaff was performed, Saturday, by the artists con- 
cerned in its initial production. Maurel is not a singer or 
actor who leaves aught to chance, and if his portrayals have 
the facile grace and apparent spontaneity that achieve the 
noblest end of art in art’s concealment, it is no less positive 
that their disclosure is the result of deep thought and un- 
wearying tentative effort. As a consequence, once the 
mold fashioned, the personation, in its visible attributes, 
is unchanging. M. Maurel’s elaborate picture of Falstaff 
was made the more sympathetic and amusing, Saturday, 
by an abundant flow of animal spirits, that had a prompt 
effect upon the audience. 

The scenes with Dame Quickly were particularly mirth- 
provoking; no such natural, vivid and finely graduated 
representation of vanity and sensuality as the French bari- 
tone offered the beholder lives in our memory. The page 
song went as well as usual, but we fancy that M. Maurel’s 
voice production, in a smaller house, would make both the 
measures and their production more noteworthy and in 
sharp contrast with the situation and context that Verdi and 
Boito had in view when they planned the incident. 

Mmes. Scalchi, Eames and de Lussan and Signori 
Russitano and Campanari had, as heretofore, the remaining 
réles. Mme. Scalchi was by far the cleverest of the lively 
dames on the first night of Falstaff, and her acting and 
singing Saturday were, if anything, an advance upon her 
earlier work. Mlle. de Lussan’s intonation was not al- 
ways accurate, and Mme. Eames, though quite lively as 
Mistress Ford, is aJways somewhat rigid. Among the 
men, Signor Campanari’s Ford was the conspicuous per- 
formance, and the singer.came out quite powerfully in the 
finely written soliloquy in scene I., act II. Signor Manci- 
nelli conducted, and appeared hand in hand with the artists 
after the final curtain, which was followed by no end of 
recalls and by a few words of thanks, spoken in French, by 
M. Maurel. 

The winter season came to a close Saturday evening 
with a representation of Faust, in which M. Mauguiére 
and E. de Reszké, Signor Ancona, Mme. Melba and Mlle. 
de Vigne were concerned. The performance was not, for 
obvious reasons, up to the highest standard, but it went 
smoothly, and an immense audience paid the wonted 
tribute of applause to Marguerite and to Mephistopheles. 
The proceedings wound up with an unending series of re- 
calls, to which Messrs. Abbey and Grau had to respond, and 
culminated in a wild demonstration of enthusiasm over one 
verse of Home, Sweet Home, sung by Mme. Melba to the 
accompaniment of Signor Bevignani, who hastily trans- 
ferred himself from the conductor’s desk to an upright 
piano, dragged from the wings upon the stage. 





The thirteen weeks’ season included sixty-eight repre- 
sentations, during the progress of which twenty-three 
operas were given. Faust led in point of popularity, and 
was sung seven times; then came Carmen and Gli 
Ugonotti, with six performances each; next Lohengrin, 
with five, and after these Romeo et Juliette, Rigoletto, 
Otello and Manon, with four. Besides these works Gugli- 
elmo Tell, Aida, Lucia, Il Trovatore, Mignon, Elaine, La 
Traviata, Don Giovanni, I Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Semiramide, Falstaff, Samson et Dalila and L’Africaine 
were brought forth. The novelties of the season were 
Elaine, Manon and Samson et Dalila. Detailed accounts of 
each and every representation having been furnished by 
Tue Musicat Courter, no retrospect is needed. The 
receipts, be it added as a matter of record, have been un- 
preced@€ntedly large. 








Miss Jessie Shay. 


HE American girl can play the piano. Miss Jessie Shay, 
whose charming face we picture in this issue, is a 
splendid example. She wasbornat Newburgh, N. Y., and 
began studying the piano at the age of eight. In 1890 she 
began studying with Mr. Alexander Lambert, and three 
years later graduated from the New York College of Music. 
She has continued an arduous student of her instrument, 
and for several seasons pleased the critieal audiences of 
the Wolff-Hollman concerts. Her repertory is large, and 
her personality is fresh and charming. Elsewhere will be 
found a critical notice of her orchestral concert which took 
place in Chickering Hall Monday night last. 
A few of Miss Shay’s press notices will not be amiss just 
here : 
Liszt’s No. 12 Rhapsodie was played by Miss Jessie Shay with as- 
tonishing power and clearness of execution.—The World, May 9, 1892. 





Miss Jessie Shay, a young pianiste, proved herself well worthy of 
being with such distinguished virtuosi. She has a brilliant execution 
and clear touch.—New York Herald, December 20, 1892. 





Miss Jessie Shay played on the piano an etude in D flat by Schloe- 
zer, and Liszt's G flat Etudede Concert. She has a nimble technic 
and graceful style.—New York Recorder, December 20, 1892. 





Almost unqualified praise is due Miss Jessie Shay, pianist, whose 
performance of the second and third movements from the brilliant G 
minor concerto of Saint-Saéns was crisp and finished to a degree. 
The World, April 3, 1893, 





He was assisted by Miss Jessie Shay,a young lady of attractive 
personality, whose performance at the piano received emphatic ap- 
proval. In two Etudes de Concert, by Schloezer and Liszt, her play- 
ing was marked by delicacy and refinement, and in Rhapsodie No, 12, 
by the last named composer, she was exceptionally brilliant.—Home 
Journal, December 14, 1892. 





Miss Jessie Shay, who has recently appeared with much success, 
had the honor of playing with Mr. Wolff in the sonata in A minor of 
Rubinstein for piano and violin. In hersolo number, which followed, 
she did her best playing, notably in an etude of Schloezer, which 
was not only excellent from a technical standpoint, but graceful and 
highly finished in conception and style. This young artist, who 
has received her entire training at home, comes forward and per- 
forms with success what many who have gone abroad to receive the 
foreign stamp are found entirely unable to accomplish.—The World; 
December 20, 1893. 


An Offer to Clara Poole. 


ME. CLARA POOLE has had a most flattering 

offer for a tour in Germany to sing the contralto 

roles of Lohengrin, Aida and Trovatore. Munich is the 

first place mentioned, with Prague to follow. The success 

made by Mme. Poole in these operas in the United States 

“will certainly be duplicated in Germany, and is a de- 
served compliment to her artistic ability. 


By Request.—Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist, and 
Mr. Paul Morgan, ’cellist, played at the White House, by 
invitation of Mrs. Cleveland, on Saturday afternoon last, 
and achieved a success. 

Mary Louise Clary.—Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, 
returned last week from a very satisfactory trip through 
the West. She made the greatest success in Milwaukee 
and Cincinnati, making in the last named place a début 
which was termed a triumph by several critics of that city. 
She sang with the Cincinnati Orchestra, and after her final 
number was recalled five times. 

Ottumwa Mendelssohn Club.—The Mendelssohn Club 
of Ottumwa, Ia., gave a concert recently which was emi- 
nently successful. The participants in the first concert on 
December 11 were James Swerles, J. H. Rheem, Harry 
Swenson, Mrs. George Rice, Miss H. Edgerly, Mr. Eugene 
Peterson, Miss Maude V. Peppers, Miss Berta Powell, 
Miss Nellie Nichett, Miss Ella Cloutman and Mrs. Eva 
Roth. 


A Social and Musicale.—Mrs. Fannie Lovering-Kinner 
gave the third of her series of musicale evenings at her 
residence, No. 233 West Fourteenth street, on Thursday, 
February 14. The number of guests present attested the 
success of the evening. The advanced pupils of Mrs. 
Skinner assisting her were the Misses Marion Voege, 
Edith Adams, Eva Worms, Mabel King, Elizabeth Harlon, 
Clementine Kellogg, Mr. James Seymore, Mr. Albert H. 
Spear and Mr. Frank Maurel. 
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Artists in Wagner Opera. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER takes pleasure in pre- 


senting to its readers the pictures of the leading mem- 
bers of the Damrosch German Opera Company, regarding 
which the appended notices speak : 
Rosa Hasselbeck Sucher, 

Rosa Hasselbeck Sucher, as a child, with her voice and 
violin early struggled to interpret the harmonies in her 
soul, but always unsuccessfully. No part of the rich 
melody of her voice was allowed to escape until the tech- 
nic had been gained that enabled it to be heard in its full 
power. Her father was a poor music teacher, who devoted 
what little time he could to her musical education. She, 
however, did not like the drudgery, and would not work. 
But one day her father took her with him to Leipsic, and 
in the evening to the opera for the first time. 

Those who sang that night never had as appreciative a 
listener as the little girl who sat so motionless. When it 
was over she clasped her hands, and said simply: ‘‘ At 
last I live!” 

At nineteen she was a prima donna. It was in the Ca- 
thedral at Friesing that she was singing one Sunday, not 
imagining that Purfall, director of the Munich Court The- 
atre, was one of her listeners. Hardly waiting for the 
mass to be over he offered her an engagement, which was 
accepted almost at once. Herr Purfall himself paid for 
her education, and Rosa Sucher showed him her gratitude 
by the earnestness and perseverence displayed in her stu- 
dent work. 

Her first engagement was at the Theiss Theatre, where 
she stayed for two years. Her next was for the Leipsic 
Theatre. This was the most important contract of her 
life, as it resulted in another—her marriage to Herr Sucher, 
the manager of this theatre. With him she made a star- 
ring tour of Germany, which ended with a long stay in 
Berlin, where she sang at the Court Theatre and concerts, 
and was decorated by the late William II. 

Max Alvary. 

Since the first artist who, for lack of canvas, scratched 
his fancies on the reindeer’s bone, and his brother, who 
made the savage folk of Germany wonder and the great 
pine forests ring with the rough harmony of his voice, 
people have recognized the intimate relation of the arts— 
that while the mode of expression may differ, the qualities of 
mind and character which produce the result of greatness 
are the same. Therefore, without surprise, we learn that 
Max Alvary’s father was the artist Andreas Achenbach, 
who, asall know, was one of the founders of the modern 
realistic school of painting in Germany. 

Max Alvary Achenbach was born in Diisseldorf, that old 
Rhine city so famous for the sentiment of art which en- 
virons it. 

While at school he had frequently sung in public, and 
especially in the churches of Paris, but had received no 
particular instruction in singing. 

Hard work with scales and solfeggi, under the tuition of 
Lamperti, now took the place of his former dilettante study. 
After working many hours a day for two years, with a 
persistency that delighted his famous tutor, he mastered 
the method, and became that rare combination, a German 
tenor with the voice development and method of the 
Italian stage. 

The strong Teutonism and the natural sympathies of 
his nature attracted him to modern German art, and es- 
pecially to Wagnerian art, or the works of those composers 
allied to it in form. 

He might study Donizetti and Verdi,with Lamperti, but 
he was also eagerly familiarizing himself with the tenden- 
cies of our day, with Lohengrin and Tannhiuser scores, 
and the mighty Nibelungen Ring Trilogy. 

He soon saw that a greater success awaited him as a Ger- 
man tenor than on the Italian stage. Returning to Ger- 
many, Mr. Alvary secured the services of Julius Stockhau- 
sen, the great Lieder oratorio bass and teacher, é6f Frank- 
fort, as his instructor. As was natural, Herr Stockhausen 
took a great interest in his promising and ambitious pupil, 
and particularly in his desire to become a master of both 
the German and Italian styles. By his advice Mr. Alvary 
now began singing extensively in public, though only in 
concert and oratorio. 

It was at this period of his life that he dropped his sur- 
name, out of compliment to the wishes of his family, who 
as strongly disapproved of his determination to go on the 
operatic stage as they had of his marriage. He was heard 
with increasing applause and success in all the larger Ger- 
man cities, appearing very frequently in Berlin, Leipsic, 
and Cologne. : 

In this way Mr. Alvary acquired a knowledge of the 
works of Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven. At the Court Theatre at Weimar, of which 
Edward Lassen was musical director, and in which the 
great pianist Liszt was so cordially interested, Mr. 
Alvary made his operatic début, and so great was his 
success that Liszt became his ardent admirer, and subse- 
quently his lifelong friend. 

Mr. Alvary was a favorite and success from this first ap- 
pearance, and sang presently a long list of German, Italian 
and French operatic réles,feach winning him renewed ap- 








plause and those titles and complimentary marks of dis- 
tinction with which great singers are officially honored in 
Germany. 

The late Emperor conceived a great admiration for the 
young tenor, and he was frequently summoned to Berlin to 
sing at the state receptions. 

Marie Brema. 

As the faculty of the imagination is more active and in- 
tense in childhood than at any subsequent period of life, so 
in the childhood of the nations (before civilization had 
tamed them) we find the names of the world's greatest 
poets. 

The present age is rather one of small improvement on 
old methods than of originality, and it is only from those 
countries or families who, in despite of civilization, have 
retained some of their native elements of savage force and 
rude simplicity that we can expect the genius which is to 
electrify the world. 

That Scotland is such a country no one will deny ; and 
when the latent power of her soul and the fire of her mar- 
velous voice are poured forth in some dramatic scene, 
startling the indifferent to excitement and carrying all 
with her, who will doubt that the Scotch woman, Marie 
Brema, is such a genius? 

Miss Brema is of medium height, and her figure is well 
rounded and of good development, every line and curve 
being charged with the same vital life which animates 
her voice. She sings without apparent effort, as her voice 
is correctly placed, the notes being full and round, with 
perfect coloring, somehow reminding one of the fresh, 
strong air of her native mountains, with the breath of the 
heather upon it. 

Seven years agoa leading London manager, seeing her act 
in an amateur performance, was so impressed with her his- 
trionic talents that he made her a tempting offer to star as 
an actress and even went so far (not anticipating her refusal) 
to select his company. But she declined, preferring to cul- 
tivate the kind gift of nature rather than to exhibit those 
other natural qualities with which she is endowed. 

Miss Brema made her début at the Bayreuth festival, 
where she appeared as Kundry and Ortrude. 

The elder Salvini, speaking of her in the réle of Ortrude, 
said: ‘‘ There are few women who can act so. Sheisas I 
would have taught her to be, and her voice !—it is still sing- 
ing to me.” 

Miss Brema has just appeared in Siegfried in London. 
The Times, of that city, speaks of her as one of the great- 
est contraltos on the stage to-day. 


Mme. Johanna Gadski. 

This artist was educated in Germany, and has been on 
the stage but a short time, her début occurring two years 
ago in Berlin as Elsa in Lohengrin. She attracted great 
attention, and charmed those who heard her, especially 
a young German officer of high birth, who fell in love 
with her and whose name she now bears as his wife. 

As Eva, in the Meistersinger, she made a distinct sensa- 
tion. While singing in Bremen she was engaged to sing 
Elizabeth in Tannhduser at Bayreuth, but owing to a dis- 
agreement she dissolved the agreement, and her services 
were at once secured by Mr. Damrosch for several parts, 
including this, for New York’s German opera. 


Elsa Kutscherra. 


With a mother from the country that has produced the 
great Paderewski and the two De Reszkés, and with a Bo- 
hemian father, whose ancient Slavonic family were all 
true musicians, itseems but natural that Elsa Kutscherra 
should have attained to so great a musical success. 

From her earliest childhood she was educated for an 
operatic career, as her parents had even at that time un- 
mistakable evidence as to her qualifications for such a 
future. : 

Her first teacher was Mrs. de Ruda, and from her she 
went for further vocal instruction tothe more celebrated 
Mrs. Desirée Artot, whose favorite pupil she soon became. 

When Mrs. Artot left Berlin for Paris, Miss Kutscherra, 
who had already benefited by both the Italian and French 
methods of voice culture, became the pupil of Prof. Julius 
Hey, in order to perfect herself in the German method 
also. With this thorough master she improved greatly, 
and after a long period of study, Miss Kutscherra made her 
début. Her first appearance was as Marguerite, in Gou- 
nod’s Faust, and she scored such a brilliant success that 
she was engaged for the Court Opera House at Altenburgh, 
the contract proving a long and profitable one. 

She very soon became a favorite, singing frequently in 
court concerts, and received, besides many valuable 
presents and decorations, the Crown Medal of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Following this engagement was one with Duke Ernst, of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, for his Court Opera House. 

The music loving and music creating Duke took a great 
interest in this young soprano, and by his influence ad- 
vanced her position in the operatic world. The engage- 
ment lasted for several years, and at its conclusion Miss 
Kutscherra went on a tournée, appearing as ‘‘ guest ” at 
Leipsic, Munich, Cassel, Berlin, Magdeburg and Gorlitz, 
meeting everywhere with the highest praise and greatest 
approbation. 








In London she sang before the Queen, and was thanked 

in a private audience for the pleasure she had given. 
Nicolaus Rothmuhl. 

To look back to one’s boyhood as Mr. Rothmiihl can, and 
find mingled with his boyish memories the recollections of 
the day when all Poles stayed in their houses with closed 
doors and darkened windows, and have whispered into 
your childish ear that forty patriots are to be shot at noon 
by the Russians, and afterward to pass each day the place 
where the tragedy occurred, feeling one’s blood boiling 
that these hated murderers were still your masters, is to 
understand at an early age the depth and seriousness of 
life. 

When one sees Mr. Rothmiihl as Lohengrin, and hears 
his voice so full of dramatic feeling and power, as he sings 
to Elsa, ‘‘O Elsa! Nur ein Jahren Deiner Seite,” 1t is not 
hard to see that he has felt and thought deeply, and that 
the remembrance of his country's wrongs has strongly 
impressed his soul. 

After a year in his father’s office in Warsaw, Mr. Roth- 
miihl, who long before this had given marked evidence of 
his musical qualities, was sent to the Conservatory of 
Vienna, and placed under the care of Professor Ganz- 
bacher, the celebrated singing master. 

His meritorious success at the Conservatory caused his 
engagement at the Dresden Court Theatre. In August, 
1882, he made his début in Berlin, at first receiving but 
lyric parts. After Miiller's departure, however, he was 
given dramatic réles. Radamés, Masaniello, Eleazar, &c., 
showed that the young artist fully cotiprehended the art 
of singing, with which he combined unusual application in 
the study of his parts, and thus he grows from day to day 
in favor with his audiences. Nicolaus Rothmiihl is one of 
the few singers who have based their musical studies on 
natural laws, knowing that simplicity, truth and freedom 
from all artificiality are the true foundations of art. 

In the opera Johann von Lothringen, by Joncere, he 
created the title part and met with unusual success ; by 
degrees he took all the parts included in Alb. Niemann’s 
répertoire, and was received with increased favor. 





Rummel.—Franz Rummel, the pianist, met with suc- 
cess in Strassburg, where he appeared for the first time. 


A New Trio.—Robert Kahn, a talented young musi- 
cian of Mannheim, has composed a new trio for piano, 
violin and ‘cello, which was given with great success at the 
third chamber music concert at Basel. 


A New Strauss Waltz.—Johann Strauss has com- 
posed a new waltz, ‘‘ The Gartenlauben Waltz,” which has 
appeared in the magazine ‘‘Die Gartenlaube.” The waltz 
is said to be fresh and youthful and sure to become a 
favorite. 

Brussels.—Last week ‘‘ Young Roland,” a new opera, 
was given at Brussels. The composer of the music, Emil 
Mathieu, has also written the libretto, which is taken from 
Uhland’s ballads ‘‘ Young Roland” and ‘Roland the 
Shield Bearer.” 

Naples.—We have mentioned that Madam Stolzmann’s 
operatic ventures in Rome and Naples had come to 
grief. The people connected with the San Carlo Theatre 
in the latter city had to apply to the city authority for 
assistance, as they had not received any wages for some 
weeks past, 

Bruch’s New Oratorio.—Dr. Max Bruch has just 
finished a new oratoriv entitled ‘‘ Moses,” which is about to 
be produced under Anton Krause at Barmen. The libretto 
is by Ludwig Spitta, brother of the historian, and the four 
parts are entitled ‘‘ Sinai,” ‘‘The Golden Calf,” ‘‘ The 
Prospect of Canaan” and ‘‘ The Promised Land.” 

Munich Wagner Series.—Although there will 
be no Wagner performances at Bayreuth this year, Munich 
is again laying itself out for the British and American 
tourist. Between August 8 and September 27, at the 
Court Opera, there will be given a complete cycle of all 
Wagner's works, from ‘‘ Die Feen” to “ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen.” ‘' Parsifal” is, of course, reserved for 
Bayreuth itself. 

Mrs. Clarence Collins’ Debut.—The many 
friends of Mrs. Clarence Collins, who were interested in 
her début, abroad will regret to learn that it must still be 
postponed on account of her illness. She has been in Paris 
for several months, and her debut in grand opera, which 
was to have been made at Nice in December, has been 
postponed from time to time. Her illness, which began 
with typhoid fever, was aggravated by an attack of the 
grip.—*‘ Sun.” 

Munich.—A crowded house greeted the performance 
of the Strauss operetta, ‘‘ The Bat,” when given recently 
at Munich for the benefit of the fund for those connected 
with thejstage. The general musical director, Levy, con- 
ducted, and the principal parts were in the hands of Frau 
Schiller, Frl. Bettaque, Messrs. Walter, Basil and Fuchs. 
On this occasion minor parts were taken, and the ballet 
was composed in part by the principal actors of the Court 
Theatre, thus producing a unique production of the ope- 
retta. 




















A Sudden Disappearance.—Since January 30 Cincin- 
nati music circles have been conjecturing the whereabouts 
of W. W. Kennett, a well-known organist of that city. 
Some said that he had been assaulted, others that he had 
committed suicide, all of which reports were groundless, as 
it transpires that he has been for the past three weeks an 
inmate of a Keeley institute in Chicago. He has been dis- 
charged, but will not return to Cincinnati, where he was 
for some time a professor of piano at the Conservatory of 
Music. 

John W. Metcalf’s Concert.—A concert was given 
January 31 by John W. Metcalf at the First Congregational 
Church, Oakland, Cal., in which a number of new songs, 
written by Mr. Metcalf, were sung by Misses Russell, 
Goodsell, Priest and Mrs. Carroll-Nicholson. Mr. Metcalf 
and Mr. Stewartgplayed a duet for piano and violin, and 
each of these gentlemen executed several soli. 


Madison, Wis., Choral Union.— Haydn's Creation 
was given at the Armory Hall of the University of Wis- 
consin, on Tuesday evening, February 5, by the Madison 
Choral Union of 160 voices under the leadership of Prof. 
F. A. Parker. The soloists were Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop, soprano; Chas. A. Knoer, tenor, and Chas. W. 
Clark, bass, all from Chicago. The orchestra of thirty- 
three pieces contained local and Milwaukee musicians. 


New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, Eugene Weiner director, was able to fill all 
its Western engagements in spite of the blizzard there. - At 
Evansville. Ind., it had an audience of 1,800 people, and at 
Logansport, Ind., the people were very enthusiastic, encor- 
ing the whole program. The club will play at Zanesville, 
Ohio, to-night and at Youngstown on February 21 ; Erie, 
Pa., 23; Corning, N. Y., 25; Williamsport, Pa., 26; 
Elmira, N. Y., 27. On March 5 the club will give its third 
subscription concert at Plainfield, N. J.,and on March 6 
will play at Madison, N. J. 

The Silverstaedter Concert.—Miss Rose Silverstaedter 
will give a concert to-night at Hardman Hall for a 
worthy charitable cause. She will be assisted by her 
pupils and others. 

Symphony Society.—The next concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society will take place in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The program will in- 
clude Beethoven's seventh symphony, Tschaikowsky’s fan- 
taisie overture Hamlet, and six songs given by Mr. Plun- 
ket Greene, with Mr. Walter Damrosch at the piano. 


Damrosch Sunday Concerts.—Next Sunday evening, 
February 24, the Damrosch Sunday concerts will be re- 
sumed in Carnegie Hall. The Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Damrosch’s leadership, will present the instrumental 
music. Ysaye is to be the instrumental soloist for the first 
concert, and Frl. Elsa Kutcherra, soprano, and Herr 
Nicolaus Rothmiihl, first tenor of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
and both members of Mr. Damrosch’s German Opera Com- 
pany, will be heard in vocal solos. 


Baltimore American Charmed.—The Baltimore Amer- 
ican, February 10, contains a very elaborate, minute and 
illustrated account of the lives, manners, and history of 
two of Baltimore's fair citizens, the Sutro sisters. A three 
column wide sketch shows the interior of their studio, 
while one of modest proportions, five columns in width, 
shows the young ladies seated at their pianos, while far 
above their heads is reared the fallboard. Verily, Baltimore 
is proud of her children, and does not mind showing it. 


Maud Powell in the West.—Miss Powell is at present 
giving a series of recitals in the Western cities. Follow- 
ing is aclipping from the Cincinnati Enquirer anent her 
recital in that city on the 2d inst.: 

Miss Powell stands head and shoulders above all competitors of 
her sex, and indeed in many respects she is tRe peer of the greatest 
without this limitation. She has warmth, fire and intellectuality in 
the embodiment of her playing, and withal the finesse and delicacy of 
style that can only be compared to that of Sarasate. And as an 
American girl with such distinction she has done her country proud. 
The enthusiasm of her critical audience was spontaneous and hearty. 
Miss Roedter’s artistic assistance at the piano rounded off one of the 
memorable afternoons of the club (Ladies’ Musical). 

On February 11 Miss Powel! will be joined by the members of her 
String Quartet and a soprano soloist. The company will give twenty 
concerts in the Middle and Western States, returning East about 
March 4. 

Mr. d’Aubigne Engaged. —Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné, a pu- 
pilof Wm. Courtney, has been engaged by the Abbey Com- 
pany to sing first tenor parts with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Mr. d’Aubigné was formerly a member of 
Augustin Daly’s company, appearing with that company in 











London in ‘* Twelfth Night.” Mr. d’Aubigné has been a 
pupil of Mr. Wm. Courtney for the past four years. His 
repertory consists of fifteen operas. He will make his dé- 
but in ‘‘ Pagliacci.” 

Fuller-Blair Concerts.—The last of a series of four con- 
certs of ensemble music given by the Misses Fuller and 
Mr. Frederick Blair in Los Angeles, Cal., drew a large au- 
dience : 

Miss Kate W. Fuller, piano; Miss Helen Fuller, violin; Mr. Frederick 


Blair, violoncello ; assisted by Mrs. Washington Berry, 
contralto; Mr. C. G. Muskat, viola. 


Piano sonate, Pathetique.........s0+-cescseeeceseeseseseeeces Beethoven 
Soli for violoncello. ......csccceccsevccccccsssccsveveseesareesess Davidoff 
Adieu. 
Barcarole. 
Songs— 
Che faro senza Euridice............sceccscccccrersecsssvcvcese Gluck 
Bag Oc ccc ccccvecsosenecceccoccccepecccsopensceosseasoeenntes Massenet 
With violin obligato. 
Piano QUartet...occcccccccccveccccccccccssvcccsessccccesces -... Schumann 


The Burmeisters.—The Burmeisters—Richard and Mme. 
Dory—gave a piano recital at the Imperial German Em- 
bassy, Washington, February 15, the guests attending con- 
sisting of Ministers, Members of the Cabinet and Senators. 
Liszt, Chopin, Burmeister, Mendelssohn and Weber fig- 
ured on the program. 

At the Peabody Symphony Concert on February 9 Elsa 
Kutscherra sang three songs of Richard Burmeister—manu- 
script—which were received with great favor. 


Postponed.—On account of Mr. Richard T. Percy’s en- 
gagement for a concert trip in the West, his organ recital 
at the Marble Church announced for to-morrow will be 
omitted. The next recital will take place on Thursday 
afternoon, March 7. 


Remenyiin Texas.—Remenyi, the widely known violin- 


ist, gave a well attended concert in Dallas, Tex. The pro- 
gram was well received and was as follows: 
Piano solo, Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 15...........+ss0+8 eesonees sae 
Mr. Henry Eames. 
Songs, Nymphs and Fauns..........:cccseccscsseeceseesees H. Bamberg 
Miss Pauline Stein. 
Violin e0lo, CORCOTEO. 6. occcovcccsccpoveswoceiecregsessseecees Max Bruch 
E. Remenyi. 
Piano solo— 
Wight Study... cccccsccrscvevsccsvccsvivcdveccoveccovecese Schumann 
Minwetto. ... cecvccccsccsoccpccsccccecdsetesecedssscsbecess oeecene Bizet 
Etude (Revolutionary).....ccccccscccsecsceececctresesectecens Chopin 
Mr. Henry Eames. 
Violin solo 
Nocturne, G MiIMOL,.....cecccececcecceerrsceeeeneseseencesees Chopin 
Pinabeatl ... so scccccsacccess teupbnadinSsbise coved dean adisodoods Delibes 
E. Remenyi. 
Botts, SOMME oe occ secede ccccebecebheesoccccdesecrescesecses Chaminade 
Miss Pauline Stein. 
Violin solo, two Spanish Dances— 
Habanera.... 
El Hidalgo... 4 ocovccenocdpadésdccnceacesscveccccoess sezesé Sarasate 
E. Remenyi. 
Ensemble, Ave Maria, words adapted to the intermezzo of 
Cavalleria Rastieaent.<. ccsceccesevecccsecovssscdavecscegees Mascagni 


For voice, violin and piano. 

Edward Darling Dead.—Mr. Edward Irving Darling 
died on February 13 at Mount Clemens, Mich., from the 
effects of an accident which he met with two years ago, 
since which time he had, although an invalid, been ap- 
pointed consul at Buda Pest, a post which he was never 
able to reach. 

The remains will be interred at Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
son. Mrs. Darling, the mother of the deceased, being sole 
legatee,will itis expected publish all the works, both musi- 
cal and literary, yet in manuscript, of which there are 
several volumes. 

A Brooklyn Charity Concert.—A concert in aid of the 
Seney Hospital will be given at Association Hall, Brooklyn, 
to-morrow evening by the Amateur Orchestra of Jamaica, 
under the direction of Mr. A. Livingston Bogart. Several 
well known people will assist. 


A Good Thing.—Mr. W. T. Allen and Miss Vesey, two 
enterprising Nashville citizens, have in project a very 
original scheme. It is to hold a grand concert, the partici- 
pants in which will number 150, half vocalists and the re- 
mainder instrumentalists, for the purpose of giving a hear- 
ing to the local composers, vocal and instrumental, the 
choicest of whose compositions will be the prominent fea- 
tures of the program. 


Yaw.—From Atlanta comes the news that Miss Ellen 
Beach Yaw, the young soprano,with her company appeared 
in that city on February 15 to an audience which taxed 
the house to its limits of seating capacity. It was the 
most fashionable and enthusiastic audience since Patti ap- 
peared there, and Miss Yaw sang two encores on one 
number, theugh suffering somewhat from the effects of 
the severe cold wave which had struck the South. 


Boston Music Hall Stockholders to Meet.—The an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the New Music Hall 
will be held in Bumstead Hall at 12 o'clock today. The 
treasurer, Charles E. Cotting, has sent his statement of the 
affairs of the company to the directors. It is as follows: 
In conformity with votes passed at the special meeting 
of the stockholders January 6, 1894, the lot of land on 
Massachusetts avenue and rights in passageway in rear of 
the same have been purchased, the expenses authorized 
have been incurred and, together with the expenses of run- 











ning the association to January 1, 1895, are all shown by 
the following figures : Capital, $200,000 ; réal estate, $183,- 
711; taxes, $2,688 ; architectural account, $3,517.39 ; office 
account, $119.82 ; expenses, $535.78 ; cash, $5,969.91. 


Shakespeare at Galloway.—Mr. Chas. T. Underhill 
gave a musical reading of Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream at the Galloway College, Searcy, Ark., re- 
cently. The incidental music, composed by Mendelssohn, 
was given by members of the college faculty, Miss Hekla 
Burmeister, Miss S. Strain, pianists; Miss M. Carter con- 
ducted the chorus, while Miss Beschwitz was the organist. 
The local papers comment substantially as follows : 

The overture was rendered finely, the nocturne with organ obligato 
was played with exquisite tenderness of expression, while the wed- 
ding march was given for piano and full organ with such spirit that 
brought fourth a round of applause. It has been one of the most ar- 
tistic, enjoyable entertainments ever given at the college, and will be 
remembered long with pleasure by those present. It certainly re- 
flects great credit upon the work done by the faculty at Galloway 
College, and shows the high standard of music thereby attained. 

American Symphony's Second Concert.—The Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Sam Franko, will give its second concert at Chickering 
Hall, with the assistance of Mr. Richard Hoffman, the 
pianist, Thursday, February 28, at 3 P.M. 

Well-Known Musical Professor Dead.—Coroner Volk, 
of Hoboken, Friday evening of last week, made an exam- 
ination of the body of Hugo Schubert, who dropped dead 
in New York Thursday afternoon, and ascertained that 
death was caused by heart disease. Schubert lived with 
his wife and three children at No. 825 Garden street, Ho- 
boken. He was well known in musical circles in and about 
New York. 


Gen. James Bethune Dead.—Washington, February 
13.—Gen. James Bethune, formerly owner and latterly 
manager of ‘‘ Blind Tom,” the musical prodigy, died here 
to-day. The remains will be taken to Columbus, Ga., for 
interment. Gen. James Bethune had the reputation of 
being the manager of ‘‘ Blind Tom,” but it seems to be a 
mistake, as Mrs. John G. Bethune, a widow, and Mrs. Elise 
Bethune, her daughter-in-law, are now being sued as 
guardians for an accounting to “ Blind Tom’s” family. 

Gen. James Bethune was a well-known Georgian. He 
was said to be the first editor in the South to openly advo- 
cate secession. He was a pioneer free trader, having ad- 
vocated that doctrine in 1840. At one time he was Attor- 
ney General of Georgia. He was an intimate friend of 
Alexander Stephens, Robert Toombs and other famous 
Georgians. During the Creek War he served as colonel 
and losta leg. He was ninety-one years old.—Exchange. 

Mr. Shaw Corrects.—Mr. Wm. Warren Shaw, who sang 
the principal first tenor réles of the Tavary Opera Com- 
pany during the early part of this season, requests us to 
correct a statement made by several New York dailies, 
which said that he had been a meniber of the chorus of the 
company. Mr. Shaw denies this, and refers to his tuition 
under the first masters of Rome and Milan, to*prove his 
title as a first-class opera tenor. Mr. Shaw is at present 
traveling salesman for the Chickering-Chase Company, of 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Frederick Edey’s Musicale.—Mr. and Mrs, Edey, 
the latter a pupil of Mrs. Anna Lankow, gave at their 
home, assisted by her teacher, a very delightful musicale, 
where Mrs. Edey, distinguished herself and won the mer- 
ited approbation of Mme. Lankow by her skillful, artistic, 
and musically comprehensive singing, giving selections 
from Rubinstein and Chaminade as the opening numbers. 
Mrs. Lankow, following, gave some selections from Wagner, 
Riedel and Grammann in her usual lucid, artistic and 
musicianly beautiful style. Mme. Lankow and Mrs. 
Edey then gave some duos by Schumann, Rubinstein, and 
Grammann, their voices, trained in the same method, 
blending in style, harmonious in tone, clear and smooth in 
technic, moved their audience to the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of approval. A novel feature of the musi- 
cale was some records of a mico-phonograph, .made by 
Chevalier Bettini, which was attentively listened to by the 
rather large, select social audience, among whom were: 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Aug. P. Montant, Mrs. Charles 
Montant, Lieut. and Mrs. Bettini, Mrs. Donner, Miss Bald- 
win, Mrs. Rob. Osborn, Miss Redmond, Miss Wilmer, Miss 
Barril, Mrs. Harold Brown, Mr. James Harriman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Clarkson, Mr, Frank Ward, Miss Kemp, Mr. 
Frank J. Otis, Mr. James Otis, Mr. W. H. J. Graham, 
Mr. Wm. Edey, and Mrs. Dr. Draper. 

A Correction by Hegner.—The first Hegner concert will 
be given on March 13, and the remainder of the series on the 
following three Wednesdays. The series will not, as errone- 
ously stated, begin on February 13. Mr. Hegner will be 
assisted by a galaxy of talented artists, whose presence will 
lend distinction to the concerts. They will be Misses Lill- 
ian Blauvelt, Royal Saxon opera singer ; Laura Friedmann, 
Maud Morgan (harp), and Messrs. Emil Fischer, Xaver 
Scharwenka and Louis Blumenberg (‘cello). The concerts 
will be under distinguished social and musical patronage, as 
fully represented by Mrs. Frederic Betts, Miss Callender, 
Miss De Forest, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Arthur 
Murray Dodge, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, Jr., Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Mrs, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. F. Egerton Webb. 
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HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD, Conn., February 2, 1895. 

NE of the most enjoyable organ recitals of the 
present series was given in the Centre Church the past week 

by Harry R. Shelley, the well-known organist and composer, of 
Brooklyn. It was a rare treat to lovers of classical music to 
listen to the beautiful orchestral effects produced on the organ 
by Mr. Shelley, who is a thorough artist. The program was as 


follows : 

ig Be BCS” A mr Bach 
GS c CaS er db be 8s bbe stip ad es Needncedé bceudiveeaclVenee Thomas 
EMG hens vcccknvcceccehclsvdd cbevehes Canedanscdbary ieee Chopin 
Mn ciccsaudvssc tases chee tnsucaducsvucne ensues De Mondonville 
Voraptel to Parga. . oscies ew  Ueee ca ee ee severe Wagner 
WSs Mate” so. isccincc ti ctcscccevedetss daves Guilmant 
* Prom the New Wottd,” Largo. oiiidcsiscciesccccccsseas Dvorak 
WO ON TAGIRMGs oy oo 55 db 6s vcde'cecls seodiucwesvisss Wagner 
eh rT e TT TET eT ey eT eee Berlioz 
RE cc cracecvvesctacsecrgesbhectibitrcdseceuvateseuses Gluck 
Da nos iccctevecle dps derwlehuvecddahevetveres cuss Hofmann 
Comedrt Gate. in Tease MGs 5 inks Seiccc cds Kdwtoesidiadee Thielé 


Sousa's Band will play a return engagement at Fort Guard 
Hall, the 20th inst., with Miss Carrie Duke and Miss Myrta 
French, soloist. 

There will be several important changes among the church mu- 
sicians this spring and a surpriseis in store for some of the well- 
known singers. Mrs. Nella Reardon-Bergen, soprano at the 
Centre Church, is in New York studying for the opera, but comes 
up every Sunday to fill her position in the church, and will con- 
tinue to do so until another competent singer is engaged to fill 
her position. Mr. Allen, the organist, has up to date received 
over twenty applications for the position, including letters from 
Boston, Brooklyn and other cities out of theState. Mrs. Harriet 
Crane Phitblado, organist at the South Church, has sent in her 
resignation to take effect as soon as the committee can secure 
her successor. 

Alfred Barrington, the vocal teacher, is kept busy giving song 
recitals in various towns about the State. We are pleased to 
know that Mr. Clark Lord, the popular organist, has so far re- 
covered from his recent illness as to be able to resume his posi- 
tion as organist at the Asylum Hill Church. At a musicale 
given by Mr. Eberlie a few nights since, Mrs. Roulston sang sev- 
eral very pretty ballads most charmingly. Among our most 
promising young pianists may be mentioned Robert Prutting, a 
pupil of N. H. Allens, and Miss Slesinger, who is studying .with 
Friedheim, of New York. N. B. Pratt. 
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ST. LOUIS. 
Sr. Louis, February 6, 1895. 

‘“ NTOTHING succeeds like success."" There is be- 

sides Paderewski no pianist to whom this saying can be 
applied so appropriately as to Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Her European triumphal tour, as chronicled by THe Musica. 
COURIER, was promptly noticed by the wideawake directors of 
the St. Louis Choral Symphony Society, and an engagement for 
the third symphony concert was the gratifying result. She 
has made her appearance before an expectant audience that 
almost completely filled our vast Music Hall. 

Had the virtuosa asked my advice as to the contents of the 
program, I would have spoken to her thus: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, although I am not in the habit of advising virtuosi 
(for obvious reasons) let me remind you of the fact that there is 
a strong prejudice against female virtuosi! Now, youseem to be 
destined to break this prejudice. You apparently have done so 
in the music centres of Europe; make it then your object to do 
so here in America. My advice is: play virile compositions ; 
play Schumann and the masters of the classic period. In hoc 
signo vinces!" 

Of course Mrs. Zeisler wouldn't ask anybody’s advice, for she 
knows best what she can do and ought to do. Our St. Louis 
piano luminaries, who had expected Liszt and Chopin, were quite 
surprised when she announced the following program : 


COS I i Oe ii dias chs caccadeccshbdsnenaeeens Schumann 
Transcribed by Tausig : 
Pastoral la gl Lecowninewesnenenedibaadardebede seed Scarlatti 
Capriccio...... ) 
© ITO Pe a cgincins bisicvacdoccdawenseeahe cans Schubert 


Now, I dare anybody to say women can’t play! One that can 
play Schumann's concerto as she does is necessarily a born musi- 
cian, a musician ‘‘ Dei gratia.” I for my part cannot imagine a 
more perfect interpretation of the tonal visions of that philoso- 
pher-composer, Schumann, than was interpreted by Mrs. Zeisler. 

Most noteworthy of the transcriptions of Tausig was undoubt- 
edly Schubert's ‘‘ March Militaire.” If the audience had not seen 
the graceful feminine appearance at the piano they might have 
thought a Hans von Biilow, the most masculine of all virtuosi, 
living and dead, had reproduced those martial rhythms. Indeed, 
Mrs. Zeisler is a virtuosa par excellence, ‘‘ up to date,” and down 
to Scarlatti. And such a deportment! I have never seen the 
like, neither here nor abroad! Paderewski’s bearing is boyish ; 
D’Albert’s, stiff and sinister, while Von Biilow’s was unedifying. 
But Mrs. Zeisler’s is simply perfect. 

She enters the stage as a queen would approach the throne. 
Now she sits down, quietly arranges her position, modestly sur- 


veys the audience, smiles at the orchestra and motions at the di- 
rector —all right! This ‘‘modus operandi” unusual as it is, 
captivates the audienceat once. Nowshe beginsto play. Runs, 
arpeggios, trills, and the like, the inevitable fireworks of a con- 
certo, she delivers without the slightest ostentation, just as 
quietly as if she was playing a five-finger exercise ; whereas the 
average virtuoso invariably makes them an occasion to invite the 
audience to a ‘‘ Now, look at this!” 

And such self-possession this woman has! Instead of painfully 
watching her cues, she apparently enjoys the interludes of the 
accompanying orchestra, following with delight the themes as 
they make the round through the different obligato instruments. 

In summing up my verdict, I might say that the Schumann 
concerto, as played by Mrs. Zeisler, has been to me the most in- 
structive, edifying, and interesting rendition during my ten years’ 
experience as musician here and abroad. 

The orchestra and its energetic director, Mr. Ernst, proved to 
be worthy associates of Mrs. Zeisler. These are the orchestral 
numbers, all of which were masterly rendered : 


Ca I” iki cnc sek ndhocesls <dadbasthateeen Wagner 
SON IAM Wis sara 65:50 04 oe pan evn k hr en nee conta Beethoven 
Crvertnnd:: < TF as cgincantind end coniiixntinunanes Thomas 
L. KorrHorr. 
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Newark, N. J., February 6, 1895. 
HERE has been little or no activity in musical cir- 
cles in Newark during the last few weeks. It seems rather 
unfortunate tbat all the local choral organizations conspire to have 
their respective concerts so near together ; it brings all the good 
things all together. 

The most interesting announcement this week is the proposed 
song recital to be given by Mr. Plunket Greene in Associatiou 
Hall on Shrove Tuesday, February 26. The management of this 
recital is under Mr. Frank L. Sealy. 

The annual church choir shake-up is beginning to be felt in 
Newark. St. Paul’s M. E. Church is the first to make announce- 
ment of an elaborate musical change. 

Mr. Wenham Smith has been engaged as associate organist to 
Mr. George Bruen, who has been organist at St. Paul's for over 
twenty-five years. Mr. Smith will preside at the organ in the 
evenings, and Mr. Leonard E. Auty, tenor, has been engaged as 
soloist for the evening services. 

Mr. Thomas Bott, who has been engaged as bass soloist for the 
morning services at Trinity Church, New York, will be at St. 
Paul's in the evening, and a new contralto soloist will be engaged. 
Violin and piano soloists will also be engaged for the evening. 

Mr. Harry Ackerson, the tenor of the choir, has resigned. 
Miss Taylor, the soprano, will remain, and Miss Ward will substi- 
tute in the morning. Mr. Bott will be the musical director. 

At the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church Mr. George H. 
Simonds, bass, has resigned after seven years of service; his 
successor will be Mr. Carroll, of California. 

Mr. Henry Duncklee, organist of the Roseville Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, still continues to make the musical services 
of that particular church very attractive by the engagement of 
special soloists. Recently at one particular service were heard 
Miss Kathrine Hilke, Miss Adel S. Baldwin and Mr. Ritchie 
Ling. On Sunday evening, February 10, Miss Gertrude Luther, 
soprano, and Mrs. Mortimer H. Leonard, contralto, were the 
soloists. 

The many friends and admirers of Mr. E. M. Bowman are in- 
terested in hearing of his proposed great lecture course of thirty- 
five analytical lectures on sacred music, to be given before the 
seniors and juniors of Vassar College. 

Mr. Bowman is again to the front inthe matter of organ con- 
struction, and is supervising the building of a new organ accord- 
ing to his own fine ideas for the proposed Baptist Temple in 
Brooklyn, where he will organize a large double chorus choir on 
the plan of his most successful Ceecilian Choir in Newark. 

The systematic institution of vocal music in the Newark 
public schools is now in its second year. It has been rec- 
ognized as a necessary educational branch of study, and is being 
taught in the most thorough and efficient manner by the musical 
director assisted by the principals and teachers. 

Vocal music is not only a science and art, to be superficially 
investigated as an accomplishment, but a necessary adjunct to a 
regular course of study, and it is the theoretical basis of this 
study now being advanced by its advocates inour schools. The 
advantages of such a course of study one cannot at this immature 
period fully appreciate, but suggestions and comments on the 
character of the work, as it progresses from classes of small chil- 
dren to the normal school, where are formed advanced classes 
in harmony, gives a broad and satisfactory idea of what the stu- 
dents are now doing and will do in the future in a musical way. 
Music gives an exercise to the faculties of the mind which is as 
valuable as that obtained from the study of mathematics. For 
this reason, if for no other, it should have a place in the course of 
study of every well organized school system. 

The musical director, Mrs. Arthur Griggs, is a pupil of Dr. 
Gustav Stockel, of Yale College, and of E. A. Parsons, of New 
York. With the cowork of Mr. Parsons, the director made a 
study of simplifying harmony, so that its rudiments might be 
learned by young children. In the old way of singing in the 
public school only the melody, or air, as it is sometimes called, 
had been sung in a poll parrot fashion, with no definite idea of 
harmony. Noweverything is changed. Four voiced harmony— 
that is, studies of four parts, respectively for soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass—becomes a mere pastime to advanced students, who 
read and sing their own parts with the distinction and precision 
of a well drilled choral organization. 

To master the difficulties of harmony, solve the problems of 
complicated time or to analyze a composition intelligently, re- 
quires advanced musical ideas, strength of mind, and intellectual 
power. At present it is suggested that advanced classes in har- 
mony are to be formed at the High School, and two excellent 
glee clubs, under the direction of young women students have 








been organized, affording incidental opportunities for the dis- 


play of individual vocalism, many of the advanced students pos- 
sessing good voices, which they use charmingly. But these 
results are not obtained without a thorough elementary course 
and the indefatigable work accomplished by those teaching. 
Much praise is due to the teachers who, justly feeling that they 
have already enough work to do, have graciously advanced 
‘* Musical Progress " with splendid zest. 

At the High School Mr. George Sonn, instructor of science, 
who is an enthusiast on the subject of vocal music in the public 
schools, has charge of the boys’ department of music, and is most 
energetic in the work. The departmental work of the High 
School is a revelation of what progressive study, from the lowest 
to the highest grades, can reach. Here large choruses are 
formed, consisting on an average of 425 boys, whose voices, both 
changed and unchanged, are noticeably sweet and pure in the 
matter of tone production. At this period they are treated as 
boy choirs, and are taught the character and execution of sacred 
music, anthems, chants and hymns. They, have also by this 
time acquired a fine regard for the requirements and interpreta- 
tion of the most varied secular music, which they sing in four 
voiced harmony in a manner that is a very inspiration. 

In the girls’ department Miss Clara Woodward Green gives 
the musical work her special attention in the absence of the 
director. 

Individual and class instruction is given to the young women 
in vocal culture, also the principles of tone production, with in- 
struction upon the quality of the singing voice, which is treated 
of with the happiest results. Trio and quartet singing is also 
part of the outlined work. It is anticipated that the musical 
work done at the High School will be of a highly finished order 
within a few years to come, when the musical idea becomes de- 
veloped and the scholars imbued with the spirit of musical 
progress, as gradually studied in the primary and grammar de- 
partments preparatory to the High School course. 

The work done in the Normal School is a recapitulation of the 
the entire previous line of study, with a course in reading on the 
history of music and the lives of composers. The study of ele- 
mentary harmony is discussed, and attention given to the sub- 
ject of melody and the writing of exercises suitable to the eight 
year grades in which the graduates afterward teach. 

The system of vocal instruction in our schools is supplying a 
long felt necessity, and the time is not far distant when we will 
rate musically on a par with the schools of Boston and New 
Haven. We are now in one respect in advance of these schools, 
as our students are studying further in key construction and the 
elements of notation and harmony, so that should there be any 
embryo composers in the schools, by the time they have gradu- 
ated they will have an excellent idea of the principles of compo- 
sition and be prepared to proceed with the work so generously 
started for them. 

It is not an easy matter in these days of rival music systems, 
concerning which such urgent claims are made by enthusiastic 
musicians and enterprising authors, for school authorities to de- 
cide which is best adapted to the needs of the schools, but our 
students and their parents have much to be thankful for in the 
happy selection of a system upon which there is little opportu- 
nity for improvement. 

Children love to sing, and asa means of discipline there is no 
study more helpful than music, in the common school curriculum. 
The chorus choirs of the churches and choral societies and the 
amateur orchestras of to-day are all more or less the product of 
instruction provided by the public schools. 

To make good and virtuous citizens let it be the privilege of 
all to feel the influence of the divine art. Our masses must event- 
ually be musically educated through first instructing the chil- 
dren, then will our nation be a musical nation, and the musicians 
at the head of it will have better trained listeners as a result of 
this work ; music will be appreciated as much as books and pic- 
tures and as readily understood. 

Mase. LinDLeEY THOMPSON, 
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BuFFaLo, N. Y., February 16, 1895. 

yan fourth Symphony concert was signalized by 

a most enjoyable performance of Tschaikowsky’s beautiful 
and original fifth symphony. Thoroughly familiar with its 
manifold technical difficulties, and so instantly responsive to Mr. 
Lund’s broad and musicianly conception of am immortal work, 
the various members of the orchestra were on their mettle and 
the result was most gratifying. 

Another number which pleased many even more than the 
serious, deep, symphonic work was the Strauss waltz given by 
Mr. Lund. From the deeply learned to the graceful, piquant, 
Mr. Lund is equally at home, and his lightness of touch con- 
trasted with the, when necessary, hand ofjiron, is ever a source 
of increasing wonder to me ! 

Lizzie Warren, of the Lafayette Church choir of 1888 here, 
blossomed forth as Eleanor Meredith, and sang to the satisfac- 
tion—if not the delight—of the audience. The full program was 


as follows : 

Symphony No. 5, in E minor............ceee eee e eee Tschaikowsky 
Aria, Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster..............056 eeeees Weber 
Miss Eleanor Meredith. 

Forest scene, Siegfried...............00. sevecsescturnees Wagner 
Mize, Boheaniane COSC) isicceiviivss covececcocessiesuvesdes Pirani 
Prine 00 LACE oo. ic CAA esi dlins tcciicvtin nie Bruch 
DANG TOG Ais cov Fe i ccateccesevecscccctdvividedwevened Liszt 
Miss Meredith. 

My WORRIED INNS S. Lactisacctvtnedecaarctauceteegre sue Strauss 


Mr. John Lund, conductor. Mr. Riesberg, accompanist. 
It is many moons since the subscriber has enjoyed a concert as 
he did that of the Vocal Society, our leading organization of 
mixed voices, under the direction of Mr. Louis Adolphe Coerne. 
To go as listener only, with no accompanying duties, was a novel 
experience, since nearly all such work seems to fall to him ; this 
time, however, it was in the capable hands of the regular accom- 








panist, Mr. U. S, Thomas, a first-class young amateur. The pro- 
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gram—not too long, a feature of Mr. Coerne’s concerts so far— 
was as below: 


PUEDE G obs evesk enesseobsccencecs recessdedccsneccecccesse Gaul 
Aria, With verdure clad, from T ie CUNGIER. vaso seh cance Haydn 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt. 

The Stars in Heaven (a capella)...........-eeeeeeeee Rheinberger 
Fair Is the Night (with tenor obligato)............++.e0-++- Macy 
Trio from Ossian's Fingal (for women’s chorus).......... Brahms 
Jewel Aria, from Faust...........csssccccccccvcscveveses Gounod 

‘ Mme. Blauvelt. 
Jack HOrner........cccccccccoscccss cove cvcee sosesecvones Distin 
How Sweet the Moonlight (a capella)..............00++eee Leslie 
BUBBA BODE. ooo ccccccccccccccscccvssosesovccccecveccasesae Jensen 


Soprano solo, two horns and six part chorus. 

That the society has created a renewed interest this season 
was manifest; nearly every seat in Music Hall was filled, and 
Mr. Coerne may well feel satisfied with the occasion. A devia- 
tion from pitch here and there, and slightinaccuracies conse- 
quent upon the too great enthusiasm or self-consciousness of 
some singers, may have marred portions of the chorus work, but 
these will disappear, and finally when the director finds his 
singers entirely reliable and watchful, then he, too, will gain in 
repose, and then—look for perfection. The Brahms work for 
women's voices and the Jensen Bridal Song were the most 
important numbers, both new here. The words of the former 
seemed nothing but strange gibberish, and the music yet moreso, 
to many a musical listener. The latter, however, has moments of 
inspiration in its six part harmony, and is certainly a mighty in- 
teresting work. In both these works two French horns were 
utilized effectively. 

Mr. Louis Adolphe Coerne and the vocalists should be mu- 
tually satisfied—here’s more power to his elbow! Choruses from 
The Messiah are to form the greater part of the program for 
their May concert, and Ysaye is to be here at a concert given 
under their auspices in March. 

The soloist, Madame Blauvelt, looking like a sweet school 
girl, sang in most classic fashion With Verdure Clad, and later 
the Jewel Song, which she gave with a pearly quality of tone 
and ease of {execution I have never heard equaled. What a 
lovely voice! Encores many were hers, and she has probably 
never better deserved them. 

Miss Aus der Ohe was the magnet which filled the matinée 
and evening orchestra concert at the fifth of the series. She 
played superbly the Chopin E minor concerto with excellent 
orchestral accompaniments, the Venice and Naples tarantella 
of Liszt, besides a berceuse and Flying Dutchman spinning 
for encores; everything splendidly, more cannot be 
said, But I wish she would get a new picture taken, for the 
one which appears as herself is certainly a libel; it must be 
half a dozen years old—before she became Americanized. 

The orchestral numbers were_Svendsen’s symphonic poem, 
Romeo and Juliet, Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite and the Rienzi over- 
ture. Gurglings of delight, with much animated movement of 
hands and feet, and now and then a smothered squeal of 
pleasure came from Box B at the matinée, and no one had the 
heart to want the little thing to stop, for it was in this manner 
that our wee, fat, seven months old little Frederika Riesberg 
showed her appreciation of her first concert. She seems to bea 
chip of the old block. Music is nine-tenths of life! 

Mr. E, A. MacDowell’s recital fell upon a shivering audience 
on one of the coldest days we have had. None but true music 
lovers would go at such a time, and so the trite phrase about the 
audience making up in appreciation what it lacked in numbers 
was true enough. His Sonata Tragica is a work of unresolved 
sevenths, orchestral in character—a mighty thing indeed. The 
songs, sung by Miss Cronyn most admirably, with Mr. Lund’s 
inimitable accompaniment, I did not care for. The Chopin 
waltzes were dainty, the Bach C sharp major prelude hurried out 
of all reason, and the most popular piece of the afternoon The 
Nightingale, by Alabieff-Liszt. 

The feature of the Press Club concert was the singing of Miss 
Minnie Gaylord and that of Charles W. Strine, of Philadelphia. 
Miss Gaylord has a soprano voice of fine quality, a very pretty 
and youthful personal appearance and a mind full of originality ; 
all these blessings enabled her to sing the Mignon polonaise ad- 
mirably and in a manner comparing favorably with professional 
operatic prima donnas. She is soprano at Lafayette Church, 
where they will keep her if they know what's what. Mr. Strine 
is probably the best male singer we have heard here this season, 
Ferguson excepted. He has left newspaper work for that of the 
concert platform, where he is sure to make his mark. Messrs. 
Eugene |. Fleury and W. W. Saperston, of the committee of ar- 
rangements, deserve special praise for their thorough work. 

If there is a prettier woman or nicer singer on the comic opera 
Stage than Princess Bonnie, Miss Eleanore Mayo, I do not 
know her. Spenser's opera of that name drew full houses for the 
week, and the fair and buxom Mayo made an undeniable hit. 
She was also féted and variously made much of socially. My 
wife says that dear old Doctor Holmes’ pungent alliterative de- 
scription of a certain tea was very apropos—giggle, gabble, 
gobble, git. Little Puck, Frank Daniels, was the funny man of 
the cempany. He has found his true place in the Thespian world, 
and Mabella Baker and Robert Broderick were also prominent 
in the cast. 

Messrs. Jacobsen and Webster's Conservatory recital was a 
very pleasant affair, in which Misses Matey and Katie Buell, 
violinists, and Miss Deuther, soprano, particularly shone. I could 
only stay for half the program, however. 

The Buffalo Choral Society, J. F. Thomas director, gave their 
first concert recently, assisted by Mrs. Gertrude Andrews, re- 
citer, and showed increased proficiency. 

The Mikado, with Mr. Lund as conductor, Misses Gaylord, 
Niven, Charlotte Tilden, Mrs. Laura Minehan, in the cast, a 
large chorus and increased orchestra, is to be given here end of 
April. 

Miss Mary M. Howard, of the School of Music, and teacher of 
music in the public schools, and Mr. W. S. Jarrett have resigned 
their respective positions as organist of Messiah and West- 
minster churches. Rumor has it that Mr. Coerne will fill the 


song 





one position, and my erstwhile pupil, Mr. L. B. Adams, the 
other, both entirely competent men. 

Of the sixth Symphony concert and the third Orpheus I must 
write next time. F. W. RIESBERG, 
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TORONTO, January 21, 1895. 

E are having a fair allowance of musical enter- 
tainments, but concert giving of a local character is not 

so actually epidemic as it usually is at this season of the year. 
Managers too are shy and very careful as to bringing on the 
greater lights of the musical world. Money is tight, and people 
who once thought little or nothing of a dollar now seem to re- 
gard the lowly quarter with clinging affection. Ten cent collec- 
tion affairs are popular enough, quite so; but as a rule these are 
hardly ot an order to call for attention on the part of your corre- 
spondent. Accordingly my budget cannot be a very large one. 

* 2 


I had intended noting the concert given by Mr. Watkin Mills, 
assisted by Mrs. Isidor Klein and Mr. Charles Harriss, but the 
copious excerpts from the Toronto press in THE MusIcaL 
CouRIER in reference to Mr. Mills relieve me largely from the 
obligation. These excerpts, however, omitted to say that in 
Massey Hall, which is capable of accommodating about 4,000 
people, there was only an audience of 200 or 300, and that con- 
sequently the local impresarios must have dropped a lot of 
money. for the gifted English baritone it must have been a 
new experience and one hardly calculated to imbue him witha 
spirit of complacent self-sufficiency to sing to such an array of 
empty seats. 

** * 

Massey Hall was well filled by an audience thoroughly repre- 
sentative of Toronto’s fashionable and musical elements, at- 
tracted by the first concert of the Mendelssohn Choir, Mr. A. 


5S. Vogt, conductor, assisted by Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, so- 
prano, and the Beethoven Trio—Messrs. Harry M. Field, piano; 
Heinrich Klingenfeld, violin, and Rudolf Ruth, ’cello. The pro- 
gram was: 
act cung, * Rages tov sivas evrcsss tae seive -waseweacase Gaul 
The Mendelssohn Choir. 
Pale; Ginga frame wp BIB: v5. dpesedi inte dds cs ctsbeccckboeees Raft 
The Beethoven Trio. 
Walts idyl, “* Magic of Spring” .0s6ci 65 s00s\iwewiccese Weinzierl 
The Mendelssohn Choir. 
Aria, “jowel Gomer? C* Tami oo 65 caisk ood. wisbnc ceed Gounod 
Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt. ° 
Two part songs— 
0 SORE IOEE SIOUO hs o:sd0s Castes vrieewsseec sven Sullivan 
EE EE NO 6g saree Pihientssecuaebeeds sta Macfarren 
The Mendelssohn Choir. 
TM MEP: 5 scncetinnisadaddcamedricanwese cewurine sauien Bach 
Mr. Rudolf Ruth. 
Motet, “Judge Me; O G00" i: jcvaticens ccvadesetes Mendelssohn 
The Mendelssohn Choir. 
SURO BOG, PONOGIND TIE os cccrcenendis + oee. <svddeeetacuan Liszt 
Mr. H. M. Field. 
Part song, lullaby, ‘‘ Sweet and Low”.. ............ T. H. Mason 
The Mendelssohn Choir. 
Songs— 
De BEE sisi te sanince vances p Cee stesscceve Bouhy 
© Palle § Falla) on coven snc ceserndishioai Van der Stucken 
Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt. 
Vicia nate, ** Aime Te ois ccc cmannicecsanes Wieniawski 
Mr. Heinrich Klingenfeld. 
Choral ballad, ‘‘ Feast of Adonis”..............cccssecees Jensen 


(Mrs, Blauvelt, soloist.) 
The Mendelssohn Choir. 


Heretofore it has been more or less the custom to speak of Mr. 
Vogt as a ‘coming man” among our local conductors. Perhaps 
the term used to be applicable enough; certainly his previous 
efforts were upon modest rather than over pretentious lines, and 
he has evidently been working carefully to a well defined end. 
At any rate, the “coming man” appellation is now out of place, 
because Mr. Vogt has arrived and is justly entitled to the high- 
est consideration as an effective and refined conductor of choral 
singing. His forces consisted of 67 sopranos, 40 contraltos, 26 
tenors and 35 bassos; total, 168—just a nice size—and a splendid 
body of singers they were. There seemed to be an inspiration, 
an esprit du corps and a loyalty to the conductor in their efforts, 
which produced most satisfactory results throughout. The 
nicest attention was given to shading, and the judicious balance 
of parts contributed to a symmetrical blending of tone. Encores 
were numerous, and they were well earned. 

Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt—daintily delightful, charming in per 
sonality and voice—owns this town. What can I say more? 
Accustomed, as she no doubt is, to the plaudits of the public, I 
doubt if anywhere Mrs. Blauvelt has so thoroughly entrenched 
herself in the affections of those who love purely musical singing 
as in Toronto. 

The Beethoven Trio, local musicians, improved—if that were 
possible—the fine reputation they had already secured for 
artistic work. My last letter paid full tribute to their excel- 
lence. 

Mr. Rudolph Ruth is a clever and musical ’cellist, who gave 
much pleasure and was well received by the audience. 

Mr. Field, pianist, and Mr. Klingenfeld, violinist, I have so 
often written of in complimentary terms, that on this occasion it 
will answer to say that they amply sustained their high position 
in public regard. es% 


Programs by pupils of educational institutions I seldom think 
necessary to send you, but those by teacher's in such institutions 
need not be considered out of place. Accordingly I herewith 
submit one given in West Association Hall by the faculty of the 
Metropolitan College of Music, Mr. J. Lewis Browne, musical 
director, as follows : 

Piano, Notturno No. 2, ‘* Aus Liebestraume ” 
Miss Katharine Birnie. 

Vocal, *‘ 1 Feel Thy Angel Spirit ”........... 

Mr, and Mrs, A. B, Jury. 


. Liszt 


eee ee enennee 


...Graben-Hoffman 








Flute, “‘ Du, Du, Liegst mir am Herzen”...........++++ ..Boehm 
J. Churchill Arlidge. 
Vocal,‘ For All Eternity”............... Means Mascheroni 
Miss H. M. Martin. 
(Violin obligato by Herr Klingenfeld.) 
Piano, polemnian:C Gate... <caincesicsevessataseccescoes Chopin 
Miss Ruby E. Preston, Mus. Bac. 
Viola, ** re oc ccnccndpsivenead age 0: tbe .. Wieniawski 
Herr Heinrich Klingenfeld. 
Vocal— 
EP iis cttanaohescccacady chetn. Seccnkeatae Mascagni 
See eee nes iis ic sisin ocict secs eddecvsswouvedss DeKoven 
Mrs, A. B. Jury. 
Pinme,: eckeead, Beis os. cs sisvensidisicds ices tivvesie Chopin 
Miss Minnie E. Topping. 
a, Tae Fae is Fae Paice eavewiecetsndg sted Greene 
Miss Lauretta A. Bowes. 
Vocal, * Hatian Danes Bong ons. cc avececccesvcvec rece Reinecke 
Mrs. Marie M. Klingenfeld. 
(Violin obligato by Herr Klingenfeld.) 
Piano— 
Toccata.. 
Melody .. Cenc ceccesesoccnsseescccesccccenevccoeees Browne 
Rhapsody 
Mr. J. Lewis Browne. 
Vocal— 
** Coulds’t Thou but Know”................ pyeawodsadel Balfe 
Penmaes Teter ica nrkcedevenéesceeveseowteedsenene Distin 
Mr. Herbert W. Webster. 
De, THO Mo. 1,1 Bie ccdesnas 05 s0speccave anata oe S. Jadassohn 


Mr. J. Lewis Browne (piano), Herr Klingenfeld (violin), Mr. 
Paul Hahn ('cello). 
Miss Henrietta Shipe, accompanist. 

The artistic merits of those contributing this program I have 
often referred to before, all but Miss Lauretta A. Bowes. This 
young lady, however, is entitled to such distinct recognition that 
it would be failure of duty to omit reference to her. Miss Bowes 
possesses elocutionary and dramatic gifts of a very superior order. 
Not only does she give evidence of the great technical proficiency 
necessary to her art, but she adds to a naturally attractive grace 
of person and true refinement an intellectuality that bears forci- 
bly upon her hearers. She is a legitimate, conscientious reader, 
who, without vulgar, adventitious means, not only commands 
popularity but respect and admiration. 

This second faculty concert of the Metropolitan College of 
Music was a great success. The large hall was completely filled 
and the general excellence of the performers was high indeed. 

eee 

Iam in receipt of tickets and the program for a series of four 
organ recital lectures by Mr. J. Humfrey Anger, Mus. Bac. The 
recitals will touch on what Mr. Anger styles the ‘ Contrapun- 
tal,” ‘‘ Transitional” and ‘‘ Emotional” periods, with illustra- 
tions from composers of the seventeenth century, and along the 
line to modern writers for the organ. The series, running 
through January, February and March, promises to be very in- 
teresting, as Mr. Anger is eminently qualified for the work. 

Epmonp L. ROBERTS. 
oscieailieaiilitianhie “a 


ANN ARBOR. 





Ann ARBOR, Mich., Fepruary 16, 1895. 
MONG the many excellent piano recitals given in 
Ann Arbor that given by Alberto Jonas in the Choral 
Union series in University Hall was one of the most satisfactory. 

To play Schumann one must think, and in Schumann’s Sonata, 
op. 22, Mr. Jonas proved to be a thoughtful and musicianly 
player. In the several Chopin numbers Mr. Jonas also showed 
himself a good player. Particularly pleasing was a Nocturne in D 
flat major and the Mazurkas in C major, op. 56, No. 2. The 
variety of tone obtained and the characteristic phrasing was 
interesting and satisfying. A Polonaise in A flat major, op. 53, 
was well done, yet Mr. Jonas is not at his best in a composition 
of this style, which requires force and breadth. It is rather in 
compositions of the character of the Liszt Campenella which he 
played in response to an encore, which was beautifully given. 
This was followed by The Cuckoo, a fine composition of the 
eighteenth century and which was very enjoyable. The Romance 
and Capricco, two compositions by Mr. Jonas, showed him to bea 
composer of originality and fine style. Mr. Jonas is a valuable 
addition to the musicians of Ann Arbor and to the great pianists 
of this country. 

On Thursday evening occurred the first popular recital on the 
famous Columbian Organ recently erected in University Hall 
and hereafter to be known as the Frieze Memorial Organ, when 
Professor Albert A. Stanley gave the following program : 


Sonata, op. 65, No. 1........ do eevecseccescccecsoeees Mendelssohn 
Largo from XerxeS........eccecsccccceccccscsccccscscees Handel 
Fantasie, Lohengrin............- s60 0. 00s 0ses cede cue Te 
Adoratio et Vox Angelica,............+s+s0+- avaeseea Th. Dubois 
Mant) BOR FIAMBOAR «6 csc octcngccccgsvcetecaveee A. Guilmant 
CPOE CHORE MNO oe esi ccccccccccisinccescesevecs A. Thomas 
Marcia Villereceia.........cccccccscseccscccccsccsees P. Fumagalli 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana.............. P. Mascagni 
Overture, William Tell......... ecavasbeceSebnepeshvuduebe Rossini 
Adagio from Sonata, op. 77.......... 2... osseedesses Dudley Buck 
Variations, Star Spangled Banner................... .J. K. Paine 


One of the best numbers was the Wagner-Raff Lohengrin 
Fantasie, adapted for the organ by Professor Stanley, which was 
well played and enjoyed by all. The delicate Gavot from 
Mignon, by A. Thomas, was delightfully given and was received 
with so much enthusiasm that Professor Stanley was obliged to 
respond to an encore, when he played Gounod’s Funera! March 
of a Marionette. This showed the organ in a new light and to 
excellent advantage. A succession of chords taken on the 
different manuals showed an orchestral contrast quite surprising. 
The Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana and the Overture 
William Tell, by request, were well played and highly pleas- 
ing to the audience. The program closed with the Adagio from 
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Sonata, op. 77, by Dudley Buck, and the Variations of Star 
Spangled Banner by J. K. Paine. 

The third concert in the Choral Union series was given by the 
Choral Union, 800 voices, last week, assisted by Mrs. Ginevra 
Johnstone-Bishop, Chicago, soprano; Mr. Gardner S. Lamson, 
Ann Arbor, bass; and a full orchestra, with Prof. Albert A, 
Stanley, director. The program opened with Fair Ellen, by 
Max Bruch. This fine composition was superbly sung by Mr. 
Lamson, Mrs. Bishop, and the large chorus. This is the second 
time this number has been given by the Choral Union, and it was 
sung with spirit and careful attention. This was followed by 
Pogner’s Address, Meistersinger, by Mr. Lamson, in which his 
magnificent baritone voice appeared to excellentadvantage. As 
Pants the Hart, op. 42, by Mendelssohn, was one of the best 
numbers on the program, and barring a little unsteadiness of the 
chorus in the last part was sung in fine style. In the Discovery, 
by Grieg for male chorus the gentlemen acquitted themselves 
so creditably and sang so well that the whole number was 
obliged to be repeated in response to an encore. But the most 
beautiful, though by no means the most difficult, number on the 
program was the Ave Maria, by Marchetti, by the ladies’ chorus 
with orchestra. In this the ladies carried off the honors of the 
evening. Never in University Hall has a chorus sung so well. 
The shading, the phrasing, and the unity of expression were re- 
markable. This number was received with long continued 
applause, and it was necessary to repeat it. The next number, 
the Salamaleikum, a novelty in its way, for baritone solo, chorus 
and orchestra, followed. The crowning and final number of the 
program was the Gallia, by Gounod, which also was given for the 
second time in this city. There is no doubt that this concert 
was the most satisfactory of any ever given by the Choral 
Union. ‘The careful and painstaking work of Professor Stanley 
is telling, and at the singing ot the Damnation of Faust, which is 
to be given at the May Festival, great things are expected of the 
Choral Union. 

Miss Lucy Cole, teacher of music in the public schools and of 
sight singing in the University School of Music, gave an interest- 
ing lecture before the Inland League on ‘‘ How We Teach the 
Little Ones to Sing,” on February 11. Miss Cole said in part that 
the cultivation of music made better men and better citizens; 
that the great period of musical development in Germany was 
co-existent with the great literary productions of that country ; 
that though she was unprepared to state that the great literary 
achievements of that period were due tothe wonderful musical 
compositions of the time, yet it was a significant fact that the 
two were simultaneous. The lack of suitable music set to 
suitable words for children was deplored. Many in writing 
music for children appear in no way to grasp the idea of the 
requirements of children in this respect. ELSIE. 
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BRIDGEPORT. 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn., February 3, 1895. 
Hee city promises to be very active, in a musical 
sense, this winter, and the season was inaugurated when 
the Musical Art Club gave its first concert. 

This club is composed entirely of ladies’ voices, and numbers 
seventy-five active members, comprising the very best of Bridge- 
port’s vocalists. This organization is conducted by Miss Marie 
S. Bissell, of New York. a well-known vocal teacher. 

The singing of the club is all that could be desired, and 
proves that Miss Bissell is a conductress of much merit. She 
had complete control of her chorus, and the numbers allotted 
to it were sung with a precision of attack and cleatness 
of phrasing that was remarkable in so young a society. The 
club was assisted by a male quartet from New York, composed 
of Messrs. George E. Devoll, J. M. Fulton, W. McKee and Carl 
Dufft, and Miss Currie Duke, violinist. The work of the quartet 
was excellent, as was also the solo work of Messrs. Devoll and 
Dufft, both being obliged to respond to encores. Mr. Devoll 
was not, however, in as good voice as usual. 

The large and fashionable audience seemed most enthusiastic 
over Miss Duke’s violin playing. She is endowed with consider- 
able talent, but her tone is small and hard in quality, and her 
bowing is stiff. She played Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Appasionatta Fan- 
tasia” with considerable piquancy and fire, but excelled in her 
rendition of Brahms’ Hungarian dances. 

With the Musical Art Society and Oratorio Society it is to be 
hoped that musical interest will be developed to carry on the 
good work which has thus been started, as Bridgeport has been 
hopelessly dull in a musical way for several seasons. 

LesLig E. VAUGHAN. 
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UTICA. 
Utica, February 17, 1895. 
E, too, have had a Trilby afternoon, and that 
was what I wanted to announce last week, but was not 
allowed to. 

It was entirely arranged and carried through by Mrs. A. D 
Chase, of whose vocal ability and taste I have frequently written, 
but to whose rare gifts as a hostess and manager I now desire to 
pay tribute, for the entire affair, from the first glimpse of her 
handsome drawing rooms, set off in Napoleonic colors and 
crowded with the flower of Utica society—for it was entirely a 
dove gathering—to the last moment in the tea room, was a delight 
to every artistic sense. It was a unique affair, too, and borrowed 
none of its ideas from the New York Trilby evening. 

The one man of the hour, Mr. Leonard Liebling, opened the 
program with Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 6, played with character- 
istic art and musical sense. Then Mrs. Chase, in a most becom- 
ing gown, stood on the white fur rug and sung Ben Bolt to piano 
and harp accompaniment. She invested the simple ballad with 
such real pathos that a thrill ran through the audience. The 
harp accompaniment was deliciously limpid and musical under 
Mrs. Hyland's manipulation, and the whole effect was quite 
irresistible. After an encore Miss Messler read the studio 





and then Mrs. Chase sang Gounod’s Chanson de Printemps de- 
lightfully, with piano and harp accompaniment. 

Now, everybody was on the qui vive for Miss Irene Sargent’s 
paper, The Source of Trilby’s Art, and a pin’s fall could have 
been heard during her subtle and scholarly treatment of the sub- 
jective and objective natures united in the heroine and alternately 
asserting themselves. It was a paper worthy of publication and 
quite beyond brief analysis. Miss Walratti’s singing of Schubert’s 
Rosemonde and Gounod’s Der Nussbaum, preceding and fol- 
lowing Miss Messler’s superb reading of Svengali’s Paris Début, 
completed the program with Mr. Liebling’s interpretations 
of the Chopin Impromptu, and, because they made him, his own 
Romance. Then everybody indulged in suppressed ecstasies 
and refreshments, and the Women’s Exchange was the richer by 
$100. Isn't that real success ? 

We had a Utica School of Music recital on Monday evening 
—Messrs. Elliott, Wm. A. Howland, Briggs and Cole. 

Interesting program and crowded hall. 

Minstrels on Thursday and Friday, for a local charity, by our 
swagger amateur company, who really are hard to excel. They 
cleared something like $1,500. C. W. Rockwoop. 
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CLEVELAND. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 6, 1895. 
Y pupils of Mr. Wm. H. Henninges and Mr. Wm. 


B. Colson interpreted the following program at a recent 





concert : 


Trios— 
In Yonder Glade”. ......cecccscccsescocccccsecvees Taubert 
** Welcome, Lovely Spring” ..........cccccccceces Schumann 
Misses Probert, Norris and Spelman. 
Moderato, from Sonata No. 6 (violin and piano)........... Haydn 
Miss Delight Gage and Miss Johnston. 
+A Hush-e-bye Song... . cs cccccvcccccccsccccees Frederick Root 
Miss Kate Decumbe. 
Silhouette. ....cccccccccccccccvccccvcsesccvccscvesscvocece Dvorak 
RE I bien 3 ili do rmggivenvediaddrsiaceteee Schumann 
Romance from ‘‘ Tannhduser”..........++0+6. .+.» Wagner-Liszt 


Miss Flora Nicolai. 


‘‘Vulcan’s Song,” (‘‘ Philemon and Baucis”)............ Gounod 
Mr. C. E. Richards. 

** Mignon'’s Song”: ...2.cce cecccscccccsccceseccccscsccccces Liszt 
Miss Grace Norris. 

Preludes in E and B minor........... 5b einaaewn sein ean tees Chopin 
Saltarelle CaMGiee ..<scncvctecciacsdacnsassyeceneseisevardeus Lack 
Miss Florence Ford. 
© Magic Gone” ..50 cconsassns svanadguatpdocvenaen Meyer-Helmund 
Mr. Tom Henderson. 

*¢ My Star”. .....ccccsccccccccevccccsvescece Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Mrs. Wm. B. Rader. 
Allegretto Tranquillo, from Sonata op. 13 (violinand piano).Grieg 
Miss Nicolai and Miss Johnston. 


‘* Mir traumte von einem K6énigskind”......... eooee.» Hartmann 
* Heshat gett ”..0..0ce scovaetsecesdovesvecscsccheeseece Nevin 
Mr. C. T. Pratt. 

‘‘With Verdure Clad ” (‘‘ Creation ”)........cssccscsccses Haydn 
Miss Grace Probert. 

§ Polish Dame” .coccccccsccecccddevassacereseccesese Scharwenka 
PRO, ov cccascwedatcnvecacatnscespmcntdosepebngreenctes Thomé 
Mr. Riley Dickey. 

Hungarian Melodies— 
‘* Mid the cornfields sings the lark”............ 
‘* Had a horse, a finer no one ever saw”........ } oe Korbay 
Mr. Wm. S. Dutton. 
$ Lanelet”. sce PP eT Re ee eT eT E. B. Perry 


Miss Nicolai. 

Both Mr. Henninges and Mr. Colson enjoy the reputation of 
being in the front rank of the Cleveland profession, and their 
work is always meritorious. 

*** 

At the second quarterly concert of the Cleveland School of 

Music this program was gone through : 


String trio, im Fi, OP. TB. ..5 2c. cc cececccccavesccevesee -...Cremont 
Messrs. Alexander Richter, Edward Maguire, Henry Miller. 
Minuet (from suite in E minor)............22 cecccsccceccecs Raff 
Miss Minnie Koeckert. 

Gomats: Gt GO. wc cacvevecvesscesuncecs puduues cqcds Merkel 
Miss Ella Burrows. 

OPO Mary” ..ccccccccccscccesenccccccccscsccccss Maud V. White 
Mr. Irving W. McKee. 

NO A chan chabenddamdeatiakedassnsduscksawess wens Raff 
Miss Belle Fauss. 

‘Hymn to the Angels” (voice, piano and organ). ......... Tours 
Miss Ida H. Pershing. 

* Moment Musical”... cscer: ocsscece needen mesesenne Moszkowski 
Miss Florence Braukman. 

Vale COmtiees ccc cccccccss coccssccccessicsece atdedcces Wieniawski 


Mr. Walter G. Logan. 


90 2 CR os cn cckccuduheccdenokin Sabibeevanvedieanecks Kullak 
Miss Glenna Ward. 
OO NE, 6 oud ds beaindeades ste taonsiauaes inde ein Chaminade 
Mrs. W. W. Hazzard. 
‘+ Te vitetion 00 DAMS oc ccecewnssvaconcees deceea Weber-Tausig 
Miss Louise Hart. 

CO NT cnnceevnseeces canes eaeeuas pievenect beens Von Weber 
WS EEE. Sa chdbe cee wastes ctabeesatecdacen eedeneeee aveaes Lynes 
Mrs. Marguerite North, 

Concert Etude........ as davdveweneue eocccccccces e+. Hans Seeling 
Miss Julia Keidel. 

‘Thus Saith the Lord,” recitative.... a 
“But Who May Abide,” aria......... t nc agaist ai amare 
Mr. W. C. Howell. 

Andante et Polonaise (piano and organ)................. Blessner 
Miss Eleanor R. Date, Mr. Johannes Wolfram. 
ete 


The Apollo Choral Society gave on Wednesday evening, Janu- 





scene ina strong dramatic style that vividly painted the story, 








ary 30, a concert at Association Hall. The concert was an 
artistic success. Mr. Fred Jenkins is the director of the society. 
PERSONNEL. 
Sopranos—Mrs. F. W. Britton, Mrs. Carrie Bishop Searles, Miss 
Agnes Grant, Miss Byerly. 
Contraltos—Mrs. Bracken, Miss Schultz, Miss Haynes. 
Tenors—Mr. Fred. Jenkins, Mr. F. W. Ford, Mr. A. A. Jenkins, 
Mr. Pettee. 
Basses—Mr. H. M. Yost, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Bracken, Mr. Hay- 
wood. 
Director—Mr. Fred. Jenkins. 
Accompanist—Miss M. S. Wright. 
PROGRAM. 
Chorus, *‘ Awake AZolian Lyre.” 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Maiden Fair of Mantua City.” 
CNN Once accccseqcacdececdedeq 
Ladies’ Quartet— 

Mrs. Britton, Mrs. Searles, Mrs. Bracken, Miss Schultz 
MIU aid cqosscccancccsucesuvesege Miss Byerly, Miss Haynes. 
WON COMMNUINGs cc cacccsccacddcccecdcceseecescceder Gee 
Chorus, ‘*‘ Sands of Dee.” 

Male Chorus, ‘‘ Tar’s Song.” 
Duet, ‘‘ Io-t’amo Amalia”........ app RNa 
Mr. F. W. Britton, Mr. H. M. Yost. 

SG CERO oe ce vce decccecs Rebeesdesauceuss Mr. Fred. Jenkins. 
Quintelle, ‘*‘ Legend of the Rhine.” 
Solo Obligato— 
Mrs. Searles, Miss Byerly, Mrs. Haynes, Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Jenkins. 
ONO Co vn cctadrccvoadesesaveceas Mrs. F. W. Britton. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Over the Dark Blue Waters.” 
Mme. Rivé-King interpreted the following program at As- 
sociation Hall, Thursday evening, January 31 : 
Concerto, B flat minor (new, first time)............e50005 Conrath 
Allegro—adagio—finale. 
Orchestral parts on second piano by J. H. Rogers. 


.Mr. Bracken 


8 POREESE. DOGS Vino yvaciaccnseccenecauhs<esaghdipenees oun David 
Miss Rachel Walker. 

Romance, op. 28, No. 2.......cccccccesccccccccscecce ss SCNUMIARE 

Oe PUNE Swiked veerhicdenvec.aceeense aettea aes Schumann-Liszt 

“Original theme, variations and grand fugue”............ Nicode 

Nocturne, F sharp major ) 

BOM ciccns chodtdecsres Panecevescecesesctevveuceeseeess Chopin 

Scherzo, C sharp minor.. j 

© Waite Britiamte * on. ccccccocccscvesccecsncocnceceresecs Mattei 
Miss Rachel Walker. 

© Magic Fire. Scene”... coccesccscccevoncscceseecs Wagner-Brassin 

* TAORAO LOVO DONO ooo oo oncccccgsicecse.cenceves Wagner-Liszt 

(Closing scene from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.”) 
S Vem. © a is ai in casedsvinuecsdacacepnageiaecauaan Liszt 


Mme. Rivé-King’s recital was the event of the musical season 
and she commanded an audience, both refined and cultured. 
She represents full artistic mastery. Her conception of the con- 
tents of the different compositions was truly virile, and she uses 
her phenomenal technical proficiencies as a means to the end. 
Such readings are of the utmost value to the student and to the 
musician. Would that this great artist visited us more frequently |! 

Von EscHENBACH. 
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CINCINNATI. 


CincinnaTl, February 16, 1895. 

To most important scheme looking toward musical 

upbuilding which Cincinnati has seen for some years is the 
present rather novel system of orchestral concerts. The Ladies’ 
Musical Club, a flourishing society composed ot the very créme 
de la créme of our musical life, professional and amateur, has 
promoted many important musical undertakings, but of them 
all none is so important as this. The scheme is, in a word, atriple 
cyclus of symphony concerts given in three sets of three each in 
the months of January, February and March by an orchestra of 
fifty, consisting of our local musicians, augmented by a few from 
New York, and directed in three sets by Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, Mr. Anton Seidl and Mr. Henry Schradieck. 

The first set, given in the latter part of January, after all 
necessary qualifications and deductions inevitable with new un- 
dertakings had been made, was a marked success. The pro- 
grams were well put together for the most part, and certainly 
with Mozart's G minor symphony and Schumann’s D minor 
there could be no complaint as‘to frivolity, while the generous 
recognition given to American composers, such as Foote, Mac- 
Dowell, Parker, Chadwick, Herbert and others, showed 
Mr. Van der Stucken in the light of a wideawake, progressive 
director. Hus rehearsals were something terrific for our slipshod 
easy-going boys, and the result was obvious in the greater 
vitality, finish and variety of the playing. The second series of 
concerts will shortly be given under the baton of Mr, Seidl. 

One of the most interesting features of the first series of sym- 
phony concerts was the performance of MacDowell’s D minor 
concerto by the composer himself. 

It is a work of genuine musical power, strong, animated, and 
leaving an impression of sincerity. It has, however, in my opin- 
ion, two defects, viz., an overplus of passage work and a paucity 
of quiet, lyric themes. : 

Mr. MacDowell’s playing was admirable, and he created quite 
a furore, both as pianist and composer. 

The two singers, Lillian Blauvelt and Julie L. Wyman, each 
won laurels. 

In January occurred the second of the quartet concerts an- 
nounced by Miss Bauer, directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Her plan this year is an excellent one—namely, to bring out her 
three piano professors, each surrounded and supported by some 
non-local string quartet of national reputation. This January 
concert fell to the lot of Mr. Evans, and his support was fur- 
nished by the Detroit Philharmonic Quartet. The concert 
brought to our notice Beethoven’s Harp Quartet, the sonnata for 
piano and violin in F, by Grieg, and the great Piano Quartet, in 











E minor, by Christian Sinding. Mr. Evans, the pianist, is one of 
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the very best concert players I have ever heard; he is clear; he 
of his 
as discretion 


is sure; his technical skill never flags; rhythm is one « 


strong points, and, more than all, and all in all, he 
and never pummels the other instruments into obscurity. 

Mr. Bleur 
Theodore Bohlman, the pianist, in the parlors of the conserva- 


first violin of the quartet, gave, in conjunction with 


tory a duo recital consisting of the D minor sonata for piano and 
violin, op. 108, by Brahms ; the Beethoven concerto entire and 
the Segeunerweisen of Sarasate. In this recital I was lifted to 


ecstasy by the tremendous fire and poetic intensity of Mr. Bleur’s 


playing. Technic, of course, is taken for granted, but such 
magnetic readings I have seldom, if ever, heard. 

The third of Miss Bauer's quartet concerts will take place in 
March, and the pianist will be assisted by Mr. George Krverger. 
Mr. Kruerger gave a recital at the recent meeting of the O. M. 
lr. A., and created a very strong impression. He is a pupil of 
Leschetisky, and he has the brilliancy and melodious style 
which characterize the pupils of that master. Especially in such 


as Wellen und Wogen, by Leschetisky, or the 
iriations in A minor by Paderewski, Mr. Kruerger is 


com} sitions 


theme and v 


lenir hy! 
aqni Die, 

Among important features in the musical life of Cincinnati in 
January I must not omit mentioning the second concert of the 


rchestral department of the College of Music. The 
f this institution 1s under the direction of Leandro 


violin and « 


violin schoo) 


Campanari, certainly one of the foremost violinists of the 
United States. Asa practical artist bothin solo and quartet 
playing, he is of the first rank, and year by year his admirable 


work as a teacher is revealing itself. The orchestral school of 
the College of Music was never so full and efficient as now, and 
yy a number of the most brilliant young artists. I 


getting that from this school in 1881 graduated 


it is adorned 
say this not f 


Max Bendix 








| director of the Louisville Liederkranz that I can only repeat 
| what I have so often said. His excellent playing and scholarly 
| programs are rapidly advancing the cause of music in our city. 
Last Saturday at the Temple Adas Israel, where he is organist 
and choir director, he gave us selections from the operas of 
Wagner for a song service. The quintet from the Meistersinger 
was finely sung, and Elizabeth's Prayer, from Tannhduser, was 
brilliantly given by Miss Flora Marguerite Bertelle, the only real 
vocal artist we have in the city. I have mislaid the program, but 
just think of selections from Tristan and Isolde, Lohengrin and 
Rienzi, sung in admirable manner, for a Sunday morning service 
It was enough to keep one in a state of thanksgiving 


of song! 
for a month. 

Mr. Schmidt, as violoncellist and director of the Quintet, has 
taken two talented Louisville boys (neither of them are twenty 
years of age) as second violin and viola. Mr. Schwartz plays most 
acceptably, and young Charles Letzler is very successful with 
the viola, as well as the violin, which he is studying under Mr. 
Schmidt. Both young gentlemen get fine quality of tone and 
read most difficult music at sight—better even than some ex- 
| perienced players. John Surmann, our best known violin teacher, 

has taken Mr. Burck's place as first violin in this quintet. 

With the Musical Club in the vocal world and the Louisville 
Quintet in the world of instrumental music, the next three 
months promise far more than the past has given us. 

Having no concert hall with organ, we cannot secure the dis- 
tinguished organists who are giving concerts all around us. 
Churches here will not allow concerts unless gotten up by their 
own organists and local talent—so called at least. No pay 
concert is allowed, that would be too amusement hall like, but 
the amount of amusement some people (very wicked people of 
course) get out of the concerts thus given is worth paying for. 
Organ music is far too much neglected here in Louisville, but 
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Prof. Phil Miller having it in charge. The cast includes Miss 
Lottie Bord as the Grand Duchess, Miss Phelps as Wanda, 
Thomas [mpett as Prince Paul, James H. Van Keuren as 
General Boum, and your correspondent as Fritz. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 








Musical Items. 

Mozart Symphony’s Dates.—The Mozart Symphony 
Society’s dates for the remainder of the month and up to 
March 5 will be: February 20, Mount Vernon ; 21, Cedar 
Rapids ; 22, Ottumwa; 23, Brighton; 25, Clinton; 26, 
Iowa Falls ; 27, Vermillion, S. D.; 28, Yankton; March 1, 
Sioux City, Ia.; 4, St. Joseph, Mo.; 5, Kansas City. 


Has Victor Harris Resigned?—A report became cur- 
rent Monday that Mr. Victor Harris had resigned his posi- 
tion as organist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. A 
representative of THe MusicaL Courier called at his apart- 
ments in the Alpine, but was informed that Mr. Harris was 
out of town and had left word that he would not return 
until this (Wednesday) afternoon. 


Gilmore's Band.—The famous Gilmore’s Band, of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, Mr. Victor Herbert conductor, 
has been engaged for several musical festivals to be given 
in the South during March. Atlanta will have two days, 
New Orleans four and Memphis two. In conjunction with 
this the band will make an extensive tour lasting till June. 
On September 4 this band will open the Exposition at 
Pittsburg, remaining ten days, which is all the time that 
could be spared before going to Atlanta to play for the 
Cotton States Exposition, where the opening week will be 
given to Mr. Herbert. Mme. Louise Natali will be the 
soprano soloist of these concerts. 


Professor Bowman's New Labors.—The negotiations 
with Prof. E. M. Bowman have come to a favorable conclu- 
clusion, as announced elsewhere in this issue, and he will 
become the organist and director of music at the Baptist 
Temple, Brooklyn, beginning next September, at which 
time the new edifice will be ready to dedicate. 

The church will have a very large auditorium, seating 
3,000 people, besides a full complement of subordinate 
rooms for the Sunday school, social, musical and office 
needs of a modern religious society. 

A large organ will be built by Odell, according to speci- 
fications furnished by Professor Bowman, and several new 





At the concert in question the soloist was Miss Jeannette | what can we do—no place to give a concert in our most musical 
Orlopp, a young girl of fifteen, who possesses positive genius. | city! Clarence Eddy’s friends have tried for four years to secure 
has in her a strain of Russian blood, and that tells you at | a church organ upon which he could give us some idea of howan 
once what d, fiery emotion throbs in her heart. She hasa| organ should sound under a master, but without success. 
hand which unites with the strength of a man the suppleness of | Nothing above hand organ players need apply for concert dates. 
the softest rubber, and her playing, already far advanced tech- | Ocravia HENSEL. 
nically, is still more remarkable for the depth and fervor of ar- — oes e.g 
tistic conception with which it is filled. She played the Faust TROY 
Fantasie, of Wieniawski, and the Introduction et Rondo Capric- 

so in A minor, op. 48, of Saint-Saéns, both with great élan. . ‘vp . » 
ci “ 1A m r, OF 48, of 3a n a€ ns, 20 eo a grea ae Troy, N. Y., February 16, 1895. 

he world w certainly hear from her, but her friends are 7 ° . ce 
: MPR cee ' ROJAN music lovers were treated to a feast last 
sbowin St y not pushing her prematurely to the front. : y _ 
: : k , Monday evening, when E. A. MacDowell, the great Ameri- 
At this concert also appeared a number of our brightest young ee a : . 
ge , A can pianist and composer, was here. I will not write a criticism, 
musicians. Miss Blanche Gould Ebbert, a most clever pianist, vl f f Koni “sae 

, ‘ : ' send y oli rs fre c of « é y pa 7 ws | 
She gave some charming numbers, while the vocalists, Miss but send you clippings from one yur leading papers, the views 

, , nae’ ‘ar , of which coincide with mine perfectly : ‘‘ Mr. MacDowell showed 
Young and Miss Struker, displayed beautiful voices and good : ; 4 

: : aed me - , himself to be a master of the piano, as well as of the interpreta- 

schooling. Professor Campanariis proud of his orchestral de- 


partment, and well he may be. There is a finish and force in the 


playing of his string orchestra that is remarkable for students, 
intense zeal and skill he has labored to de- 


and shows with what 


rs of the ung musicians intrusted to his care 


Van CLEVE, 


velop the pows y< 


Joun ». 


—_- oe 
LOUISVILLE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 16, 1895. 
*TER Micawber-ish waiting for something (in the 


musical line) te 


» happen, Louisville has surprised me into 


A 


pieac 


a little attention to our doings in this intensely 





] emporium, so full of talent that we send to Chicago or 


Cincinnati whene we want real true artists to sing for us. 

ave had a concert of local talent excellent enough 
to make a note of the Musical 
Club given at Christmastide, an event I meant to tell you about, 
but didn't for fear of 
The local chorus sang admirably. 


ver 
But now we 
of. The concert was not that 
everlastingly disgracing myself by asavage 
criticism. Never, anywhere, 
have I heard, For Unto Us a Child is Born, better sung, and 
those who know the everywheres I’ve been in the cause of music 
will know that the above compliment to Louisville Musical Club 
chorus means much 

The artist assistance we had from Chicago, with the exception 
of the baritone, Mr. Holmes (who knows how to sing), was evi- 
dently newspaper notice talent, of which there is much in the 
fortunately for the advertising department of 
cable 
or, 


present day 


telegraph business. Those cablegrams 


n 
he places where they 


journals and 
sure as fate, a week after reading them i 


I receive letters from t 


amuse me, [« 


musical journals 
were given that turns them as topsy-turvy as Dutch doll paper 
weights. 

But let bygones be bygones, the New Year's bells rang out to 
silence all 
going to report events that are really good in the musical line, | 


Now when Louisville letters fail 


discordant sounds, and during the coming year I am 


otherwise I will keep silent. 
to appear monthly you will known that nothing worthy pen and 
ink (mine, I mean) has occurred. 

The concert which compels this letter was the first rehearsal 
and chamber concert of the Louisville Quintet Club for 1895. 

After the death of William Freser, who established this club | 
two years ago, and the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burck 
for a visit to Europe, this quintet was broken up; but thanks to 
the enthusiasm and exertions of a few gentlemen, lovers of 
classic in miniature concert rooms, new members were 
found, and after a few weeks’ ensemble practice gave this pro- 
gram Friday, Febru-ary 8: 


music 


Pianist, Miss Hattie Bishop. 
First violin, John Surmann. 
Second violin, Y. Schwartz. 
Viola, Chas. Letzler. 
Violoncello, Karl Schmidt. } 
PROGRAM? 


EEL MD ce cccres senor resseesdeeccoorccse 4060080 Mendelssohn | 
MEU 5a 000000dcccccccneens b0eesseececccovecccovecesss Schubert | 
VPuartet, Op. TG. .....cssecssccscvccccssccccsescccees ..5. Jadasson 


Miss Hattie Bishop, the pianist, who had studied in France and 
Italy for several years, plays exquisitely, and as accompanist she 
is most musicianly. 

I have so often spoken of Mr. Karl Schmidt as violoncellist and 


| Etude inC... 





His audience found in him an absolute absence 
He did not seek for other than legitimate effects, 


tion of music. 
of affectation. 
and with these alone he captured admiration and applause. 
appears to have that true love and reverence for his art that 
leads its disciples into purity and honesty of expression. His 
work shows that his mind’s eye is fastened upon the highest altar 
of art, instead of anything more worldly. Though his treatment 
of a theme, as shown in his own compositions, which took up 
about half of the program, is very broad, all the details of execu- 
tion are watched and polished in the most adroit way. The first 
part of the program was composed, with one exception, of works 
The exception was the initial number, 
It was magni- 


of other composers. 
Courante, by Bach, arranged by Mr. MacDowell. 
ficently played. There was hardly a number, in fact, but gave 
the player a splendid opportunity to display his wonderful pow- 
ers of execution and his ability as an interpreter. In a quaint 
episode by Paul Geisler, The Nightingale, by Alabieff-Liszt, 
the allegro part from Schumann's second sonata, op. 22, and one 
of the performer’s descriptive compositions after Heine, called 
forth hearty demonstrations of approval. The most original 
number, however, was one of Mr. MacDowell’s works descriptive 
of the eagle, after Tennyson's famous poem, beginning with the 
words, ‘He clasps the crag with crooked hands.’ It was easy 
for an auditor to lose himself in following the description of the 
eagle preparing to descend upon his prey ; until, at length, ‘like 
a thunderbolt he falls.’ The originality of the conception was a 
surprise to even the most enthusiastic admirers of the per- 
former.”—Troy ‘ Press.” 

The event took place under the auspices of the Chromatic Club 
in Young Women’s Association Hall. 

The next event of the series takes place Thursday, March 7, at 
the same hall, the artists being Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich. 


*** 


It will please the many friends in the metropolis of Signor 
Ceruelos, the well-known pianist, to know that he is making a 
big success here. That he is a gifted pianist and composer is 
well known, and Trojans are not slow in recognizing the fact. 

He has given two recitals since locating here, and they were 
both crowded with musicians eager to hear him play. He is cer- 
tainly a great genius at the keyboard, and proves himself a valu- 
able addition to Troy’s already brilliant array of musical talent. 
His last recital took place Thursday evening, and the signor ren- 
dered the following program : 

Lecture on the History of Music (written by) 
Read by Mme, Godini. 


..Ceruelos 


Nocturne, C minor... ) 


Etude, B minor...... bn eeeeeeeeeeeeeteneeerereeseenees . Chopin 
Sleep, My Angel............ eon toms 
ATAMOMMGS.. ood cvcccreccccvocesses os cena -. oeeesCernelos 
Berceuse...... hes 
Tarantella.... (27 request....... | 

| Two mazourkas...) 0d... seanobstenbeke co. cosees CHOPIN 
Two waltzes...... f : 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2............. sodae seen tens cavonaie 


s* * 
A presentation of the comic opera, The Grand Duchesse, will 
be given here on the 19th and 20th, under the auspices of the 
Troy Yacht Club,-Thomas Impett, the well-known tenor, and 


wd the choir, which will have space for 150 singers, will occupy 


features will be introduced. Theorgan is tostand immedi- 
ately back of and somewhat higher than the pulpit, and 


amphitheatrical terraces to the right and left of the ex- 
tended key desk. A commodious choir room and music 


' library will occupy one projection of the building back of 


| the choir. 





The organ will be blown by an electric engine 
and the edifice lighted by incandescent lamps. 

Professor Bowman will organize the choir, which he has 
decided to call the Temple Choir, along the lines which has 
made his Cecilian choir so favorably known. 

In accepting the position in Brooklyn he has been 
obliged to decline offers from several prominent churches 
in New York, among them the Fifth Avenue Baptist. He 
will continue his duties at Vassar College. 

Antonia H. Sawyer.—At a concert in Association Hall, 
Brooklyn, to-morrow night, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer will 
sing two songs of Victor Harris, one of Arthur Foote, and 
one of Whitney Coombs. At Hardman Hall, in this city, 
on March 2 Mrs. Sawyer will sing some of the above songs 
and one of Mr. C, B. Hawley’s songs. 


Madame Julia Rive-King.— Madame Julia Rivé-King, 
the famous piano virtuosa, has been lying seriously ill for 
the past five days at the home of her brother-in-law, Dr. 
Miller, on the South Side. Madame King has been en tour 
giving piano recitals for several months, but caught a 
severe cold in Cleveland, which threatened to develop into 
pneumonia. 

Owing to her illness Madame King has had to cancel the 
remainder of her recital engagements for this month. She 
was to have appeared in Old City Hall next Monday even- 
ing under the direction of J. H. Gittings.—Pittsburg 
Leader. 

Madame Rivé-King is at present at her home in this 
city. Why is it that an artist such as Mrs. King cannot be 
heard in public frequently in this city? 

Banks Glee Club Concert.—The Banks Glee Club gave 
a concert Monday evening at Music Hall, assisted by Mme. 
Lillian Blauvelt, soprano ; Diaz Albertini, E. D. Jardine, 
organist, and Emil Levy accompanying. The chorus, 
which is large and well trained, gave, with few exceptions, 
their numbers with a fineness of power modulating to 
pianissimo with a softness so smooth and even that is 
seldom heard here. The singing of Mme. Blauvelt was 
punctuated with encores, and at her final number she was 
greeted with an ovation. Albertini played with his usual 
great success, giving a number by Chopin-Sarasate with 
exceptional delicacy. Mr. Jardine played most satisfac- 
torily but was not appreciated. 


Frankfort.—Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony met 
with great applause when given recently at Frankfort. It 


was probably the first time the work was heard in Ger- 
many. 
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Y special arrangement made with THe Musica, Cocrirern, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world 


appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however, 


excluding others. 


This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of 


the leading papers in the United States these notices will be copied simultaneously in the 








Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical | 


editors will have THe Musica Courter sent to them everyweek, calling special attention 


| 


to the musical items. They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical | 


Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford an opportunity to our best | , 
% |at the Albany musical festival, which will be 


artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a 


news medium having the largest circulation of any musical paper in the world. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Melba had any number of offers to sing in 
concert after the close of the opera season. 
She has, however, concluded not to accept any, 
and will return to Europe the last part of April 
or early in May, when she will be heard in 
London with Sir Augustus Harris’ Opera Com- 
pany. Her Australian trip, which she con- 
templated to take this coming summer, she has 
abandoned for the present. 


Hollman played last week with the Harlem 
Philharmonic Society and in the Callender- 
DeForrest musicale, and, as usual, was im- 
mensely successful. He is by far the greatest 
violoncellist ever heard in this country, and no 
doubt his time will be shortly completely filled. 
The artist will remain in this country until the 
beginning of May, and will be heard in a 
number of musical festivals. 


Julie L. Wyman gave a song recital in 
Oberlin last Tuesday, and this week she will 
sing with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Cambridge, and with Cesar Thomson in Boston. 
She will leave for Europe in the beginning of 
June, after her engagements in the spring 
festivals in the different New England cities 
and Indianapolis. 


Conrad Behrens will sing in several oratorio 
performances after his engagement terminates 
with the German Opera Company. With the 
latter he will sing in New York, Boston, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 
negotiating to give a number of song recitals. 


| 
| 





Lillian Blauvelt’s time is so rapidly filling 
up that she has but few dates left. 


Ericsson Bushnell has been specially en- 
gaged to sing the Bach Passion Music with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, which 
the society will sing on Good Friday. He will 
also sing in the same oratorio, beginning of 
May, in the Albany musical festival. 


The Gilmore Band, under the direction of 
the composer-director Victor Herbert, will 
begin its spring tour about March 10 in 
Baltimore, then touring through the South and 
the West. The tour will be under the manage- 
ment of John Mahnken. Louise Natali, the 
popular soprano, has been engaged as soloist. 


Augusta Cottlow, the young pianist, who 
had been so eminently successful last December 
with her concert in Chicago, will give a series 
of piano recitals in Shelbyville and other 
Illinois towns. She will come East in the 
beginning of March, and be heard in New York, 
Philadelphia, and possibly Boston. The past 
few years she has worked up an interesting 
répertoire, with a view of appearing in Europe 
in the near future. 


Scalchi, having some excellent offers this 
spring in London, will very likely accept them, 
and defer her contemplated concert tour until 
next fall. She will begin about October making 
a tournée of about five months. She will then 
be heard in Canada, the South and the Pacific 
Coast. The company will be an excellent one, 
part of the program given consisting of operatic 
scenes 1n costume. 


Campanari, the brilliant baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing in 
concert after the close of the opera season in 
April. He had an offer to sing in London this 
spring, but on account of his numerous engage- 
ments is obliged to remain in thiscountry. It 
is not positively settled whether he will be with 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau next season, there being 
a marked difference in terms between the artist 
and managers. 


Eleanor Meridith has been engaged to sing 
the soprano part in Parker’s “Hora Novissima” 


under the musical direction of Arthur Mees, 


| and which promises, musically, to be one of the 


foremost events of the season. Mr. Mees is a 


| master in the construction of program, as well 


The manage- | 
ment of the Thomas Orchestra was negotiating | : - i 
with her for a number of concerts, but very | Opera Company, which will begin their season 


likely the popular prima donna is unable to! 


accept on account of her numerous Eastern 


engagements. 


She has lately given a number | 


of song recitals with such marked success that | 


in the future she will devote much of her time 
to that class of work, 
she will be in this country the coming season. 
Good news for a number of sopranos! 

Cesar Thomson will terminate his American 
tour the end of this week in Baltimore, appear- 
ing there with the Peabody Symphony Orchestra, 


It is doubtful whether | 


as in the selection of artists to interpret them. 
The festival orchestra is composed entirely of 
musicians belonging to the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. 


Elsa Kutscherra accepted the position as 
leading prima donna of the Rosenbach English 


either in the Fifth Avenue or some other theatre 
not yet selected. The operas will be given in 
English, German and Italian, and negotiations 
are pending with some of the best known artists 
in this country. 


G. W. Ferguson has closed an engagement 
with the Troy Vocal Society for the latter part 
of March. In the beginning of that month he 
will sing Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” with the 


| Chicago Apollo, and give a number of recitals 


and expects to sail for Europe next week on the | 


City of Paris. 
Chicago last week, where he played in two 
public and five private concerts. His recital 
yesterday afternoon in the large Musie Hall in 
Boston drew an immense audience, and the 
management received a large number of requests 
for another recital. 


He had a phenomenal success in | 





| 


in Minneapolis and St. Paul. In St. Louis he 
will create the baritone part of Hoffman’s 
“Editha” the latter part of this month. 


Adele Aus der Ohe will give her New York 
and Boston recitals some time in March. In 
Philadelphia she will play at the end of that 
month. She is at present negotiating for a 
short tour in April with an orchestra; and if 
arrangements are completed, will remain here 


Marcella Lindh had a brilliant offer to travel | until the middle of May. 


with the Sousa band this spring on their grand | 


| 


tour through the South and West, but had to| 
refuse on account of her engagement with the | 
Damrosch German Opera, with which organiza-| tour with the Sousa 


} 
| 


| 


tion she will appear in the leading prima donna 
parts. She has been engaged to sing in the 
third of a series of concerts in Manchester, 


On his way East he is now| N. H., and also in several other New England 


cities. 





Currie Duke was heard in several private 
musicales last week, and is now again on a short 
3and. She played in 
Boston last week with stich success that she 
was re-engaged fortwo concerts. Mr. Sousa has 


written several characteristic compositions for 
the fair young artist, which she will play in the 
coming tournée. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any 


Journal in the Music Trade. 





NOTICE. 


—_—_—_ st? —— 

New subscribers to insure prompt de- 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should 
remit the amount of their subscription 


with the order. 


S 





IGNOR TAMAGNO, the great Italian teno 
singer, has just purchased a Chickering grand 
piano. Another piano house supplies the members 
of the Italian Opera Company with pianos as a part 
of an advertising contract, but it appears that the 
artists when they mean to purchase pianos buy them 
from other piano manufacturers. 


2 oe 
HERE is no action in greater favor throughout 
the Western trade than the Comstock-Cheney. | 5 
It stands as high in record and in general esteem 


A five weeks’ Western trip has 
just need the Comstock-Cheney action 
must be considered an essential and effective a 
factor in the Western piano trade as the pianos them- | 
There is no question about that. | 
= 

HE organ trade has a great future ; more money 
than ever before will be made from the sale of 

reed organs, particularly when they are sure to attract 
the popular fancy as the Chicago Cottage organs do. 
There is always a good reason at the bottom of every 
industrial and commercial success, and if there is not 
one there are two or ten reasons. This in a general 
way accounts for the success of the Chicago Cottage 


Organ Company's instruments. 

NE of the greatest piano factories in the United 
() States to-day, in size, in arrangement generally, 
in practical subdividing, in the application of manu- 
facturing principle, in the handling of the raw matter 
final shipmeut in the form of acompleted 


there as in the East. 


convi us that 


as 


selves. 


Se al 


and up to its 
instrument, is that of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
of Boston. Dealers are interested in factory disci- 
pline, if they wish to learn how a great factory 
is conducted, they should investigate the Vose fac- 
tory, situated right in the heart of the eity of Boston. | 


< | 
HICKERING & SONS, Boston, had another auc- | 
5 tion sale of second-hand Chickering pianos at | 
Leonard's auction house in that city on Wednesday 
last, and netted $12,645 cash. A number of the pianos | | 
were purchased by Boston firms, and, as usual, a 
complaint arises against the action of the Chickering 
house in selling the goods in that manner. 

As we have heretofore stated, Chickering & Sons 
are not conducting their business to please com- 
petitors or help them along in selling pianos where 
Chickering & Sons believe that Chickering pianos 
should be sold. If among a whole lot of old pianos a 
few comparatively new ones are displayed to average 
up the line of stock, it will be found that those of 
later date realize pretty fair prices, while at the same 
time they help to advance the prices of the others. 

The scheme is a Chickering scheme, invented by 
Chickering & Sons, and operated successfully by 
them for several years past in New York and Boston. 
They get through it cash for old, second-hand, dead 
stock, and that means business. 


and 





| Chicago. 


HE Blasius piano is a truly remarkable musical | 


product, endowed with a splendid tonal quality 
and areal pianistic touch. We are thoroughly im- 
pressed with what we are herewith stating. It is de- 


liberately stated and is the result of a thorough ex- | 
amination of many of these instruments, from Port- | 


land, Me., and Philadelphia, East, to the far West. 
The men whose names are on these pianos should be 
proud of the piano, the name on the piano and them- 
selves. 
or 
HOSE are splendid specimens of the piano 
builders’ art that the Briggs Piano Company, of 
Boston, is now turning out—splendid musical speci- 
mens and really remarkable cases. The company is 


not sparing any outlay to give the dealer and the | 


musician an artistic instrument; and, mark what we 

ay, the Briggs piano is destined to assume a position 

of unquestioned eminence in the line of pianos made 

in this country. We warrant the Briggs, and our 
warrranty is good. 

oF 
HERE are now on the tapis numerous schemes of | 
an extensive character which in a majority of 


| instances are endowed with nascent possibilities, all | 
| or nearly all being practical and easy of realization. 


The very fact that they are discussed and their | 


| chances probed proves that the piano trade is looked 
| upon as having a healthy future. 
| their centre right here in New York, and one is about | 


Some of them have 


to get into shape in Chicago, but piano men all over 
the country are in one way or another interested. 


or 

HAT’S a mighty fine factory the Smith & Barnes 
T Piano Company owns out on Clybourn avenue, 
An Eastern piano manufacturer who in- 
spected it recently states that it is beyond doubt one 
of the most perfect piano factory buildings in this 
country from every point of view, beginning with the 
character of the building itself, the location, the height | 
of the ceilings, the four-sided light, the interior ar- 


| rangements, and the practical operating possibilities. 


The company is arranging for the purchase of the 


| two adjoining lots to the north of its present lumber 


yards, adjoining the factory. 
<+> 
HE factory of the Staib Action Manufacturing 
Company, at 134th street and Brook avenue, is 
unquestionably the handsomest of the group of build- 
| ings erected by piano or kindred trade firms in the 
Port Morris district. The architect of the building is 
Mr. G. F. Abendschein, the secretary of the com- 
pany, who for seven years studied that science. An 
illustration of the structure will shortly appear in 
these columns. Within the next thirty days all the 
new machinery will be in position, and the Staib 
Action Company will then be able to fill its orders 
with more than usual promptness. 
Ke 
T is always a pleasure to note it when members of 
the piano and organ trade broaden the scope of 
their activity and get out into the great commercial 
and financial fields where the contact with others 
outside of their own trade helps the trade by reflex 
action. One of the members of the trade who has 
always striven to enlarge the circle of his environ- 
ment is Mr. Edward P. Mason, president of the Mason 
& Hamlin Company, who has just been elected presi- 


dent of the Ashton Valve Company, an old and large 

| New England corporation. The duties of the office 

will take only a small portion of his time, chiefly in 

an advisory capacity. Mr. Mason is also one of the 
directors of the Central National Bank of Boston. 

<=> 

O dealer ever gives up the agency of the Carpen- 

ter organ from choice asarule. Anyone famil- 

iar with Carpenter goods will readily realize why 

thisisso. It is not human nature to give up a good 
thing when you have it. A word tothe wise, &¢. 


+> 


ATE M. CROSBY, traveling for Freeborn G. 
Smith, purposes to sell more Bradbury and 
Webster pianos this year than he ever did in his life 
before. Incidentally he manages a large export busi- 
ness in organs, as well as attends to a splendid trade 
in Regina music boxes. Nate is versatile. 


De a 
EALERS all over the country are expressing sur- 
prise over the finish of a Jewett piano. The 
manufacturers of that piano know how to put goods 
up for the market, and to preserve a continuity 
|of orders they do more than put goods up for the 
| market, they make them for the public. Selah! 
oF 
E notice that Mr. C. H. O. Houghton, the veneer 
man, is writing from the road to a Western 
|journal. The policy of having a trade man supply- 
ing matter to a trade journal is questionable, yet Mr. 
Houghton is writing some readable ‘‘copy,” which 
| pleases, and if no one objects, no one objects. 
oF 
HE test of results is the most satisfactory. When 
the new Steck scales were put on the market we 
predicted some pleasant things for Geo, Steck & Co., 
which prediction has come to a realization with that 
house. Dealers all over the country who handle the 
| Steck pianos are a unit in praise of the new scales, 
and attest their enthusiasm over the triumph of Steck 
pianos by unstinted praise in letters to that house. 
The new Steck scales are eminently successful. 
“ 
EO. B. BENT is not getting any more injunctions, 
patents, poetry, or building any more factories 
this week. However, he may do something yet be- 
fore this paper is out. The everlasting energy of Mr. 
Bent is commendable, and some of the trade men 
used to quiet and slower methods look aghast at 
Mr. Bent as he sweeps through the country with a 
new idea. Bent is original in everything about his 
business methods, and that is a big point. 
oF 
HE name on a piano is no guarantee at all of its 
quality. That theory is unadulterated and non- 
disinfected rot. We know of and we know pianos 
with high-class names which are constantly rejected 
by musicians because musicians can get no esthetic 
and no artistic effects out of them. These pianos, 
because of their names and reputations, are sold 
tor from $500 to $1,000 apiece, and we call that out- 
right and downright robbery, by gum. It is robbing 
innocent people of piles of money to sell pianos for 
such sums when the instruments are sold merely on the 
strength of reputation, and when they have no musi- 
cal qualities to justify such prices. Robbery, that’s 











what it is! 
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WILLIAM STEINWAY WINS. 


Great Moral and Legal Victory. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


HE readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER will remem- 
ber that the first suit of Henry W. T. Steinway 
against William Steinway and Steinway & Sons re- 
lated to the Hamburg branch establishment of Stein- 
way & Sons, which had been started by the late 
C. F. Theodore Steinway and William Steinway in 
the year 1880 at the risk and with the money of the 
said two gentlemen, who at the same time owned over 
two-thirds of the stock of the corporation of Steinway 
& Sons, New York. 

It was on September 1, 1889, that the Hamburg 
branch was amalgamated with Steinway & Sons’ cor- 
poration; C. F. Theodore Steinway in the mean- 
while died at Brunswick, Germany, March 26 of the 
same year, bequeathing the one-half interest in said 
Hamburg business to William Steinway, who became 
thereby the sole owner of the establishment. Henry 
W. T. Steinway, the plaintiff in this action, was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the board of trustees of Stein- 
way & Sons, and assented to the acquisition by 
Steinway & Sons of the Hamburg plant. 

By unanimous resolution of the Board of Trustees 
of Steinway & Sons passed December 19, 1891, 
Henry W. T. Steinway was requested to send in his 
resignation as an employee of the corporation for 
conduct deemed detrimental to the interests of the 
business. 

The following year he, through his counsel, Sulli- 
van & Cromwell, began an action against William 
Steinway and Steinway & Sons to compel the latter 
to sue William Steinway to account for the profits to 
Steinway & Sons made by the Steinway Piano Fabrik 
in Hamburg during the period of its existence, from. 
1880 to September 1, 1889, on the ground that both 
C. F. Theodore Steinway and William Steinway had 
been trustees during that period of the Steinway & 
Sons corporation, and were therefore dealing with 
themselves. Alsoon the additional ground, as alleged 
by plaintiff, that the partly finished component 
parts of pianos and material had been furnished 
by Steinway & Sons to the Hamburg Piano Fabrik 
at cost without charging adequate profit. This the 
plaintiff alleged despite the fact that during one 
year of said period he had not only been a trustee 
in the Steinway & Sons corporation himself, but had 
charge of both the Fifty-third street and Astoria 
factories, and had officially fixed these very prices 
himself and superintended all these very shipments 
to the Hamburg factory. 

The case came to trial in the Supreme Court before 
His Honor, Judge M. L. Stover, December 14 to 20, 
1894, in this city, and resulted in the complete defeat 
of the plaintiff, Henry W. T. Steinway, as will be 
seen from the following decision : 

SUPREME COURT. 
Henry W. T. STEINWAY 
V. 
WituiaM Sreinway and 
STEINWAY & Sons, 

This action having been tried by the Court without a 

Jury, it is 
DECIDED, 

That the complaint herein be dismissed upon the merits 
with costs. 

The grounds of this decision are that the evidence does 
not establish any improper or unlawful acts of the defend- 
ant, William Steinway, as a trustee of Steinway & Sons, 
or that any acts of the sail defendant were detrimefital to 
theinterests of Steinway & Sons. 

And that upon the whole evidence in the case, the 
plaintiff has not established any right to equitable or other 
relief. 

Judgment is directed accordingly. 

February 8, 1895. M. L. Stover, J. S. C. 


This is a most magnificent moral and legal victory 
for the defendants, whose whole conduct throughout 
all those complications brought about by the actions 
of the plaintiff, one of which, asking for an account- 
ing, is now on trial, has been most magnanimous. 

Mr. George W. Cotterilland Mr. L. Hoyt are the 
counsel for the defendants, 








LIBEL CASES. 





HE present Steinert libel case against THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER is the fourth libel instituted against 
this paper, none of the preceding ones resulting in any 
judgment against us. This one may not prove as in- 
teresting as the others did, but it may be productive 
in bringing out new legal points which we believe 
are essentially necessary for formulation, so that 
editors of papers of this kind may know exactly how 
far they are legally entitled to go in criticising per- 
sonal conduct, mercantile conduct, and other conduct 
of men and members of this trade and profession, and 
for this reason, if for no other, the case will have its 
value. 

It is an axiom in journalism that a paper cannot be 
considered successful until it has had a libel case to 
defend, and it is furthermore looked upon as a matter 
of congratulation if a paper can get an important 
legal action based upon libel instituted against itself. 
This is probably due to the fact that a libel case usu- 
ally gives a paper an enormous amount of advertis- 
ing, so enormous as to justify it toinvite a libel even 
at the risk of losing the case, the expense being 
considered offset by the advertising. In the previous 
cases of THE MUSICAL CouRIER, although they were 
as little invited as this case is, the matter considered 
libelous being in each instance an honest expression 
of opinion, free from all prejudice or malice, the ex- 
perience proves that libel cases were great advertise- 
ments and usually the beginnings of new and pros- 
perous epochs in the history of the paper. 

We need not hesitate to assert that we confidently 
expect the same result in this instance; thatis, re- 
newed energy, vigor and development as as a conse- 
quence of the more widely known MusIcAL COURIER. 

The merits of the present case need not be antici- 
pated, for they will be read with concentrated inter- 
est in the columns of this paper, which proposes to 
give verbatim reports of the testimony taken and of 
all the proceedings as a matter of record. If the case 
reaches the dimensions we hope to see it attain we 
shall probably issue daily editions of the paper and 
give them the same wide publicity which the weekly 
MUSICAL COURIER now attains. Everybody of any 
consequence in the music trade and the musical pro- 
fession of America and Europe will be interested, and 
it will be our duty to serve that interest inthe man- 
ner pursued by fiz de siéc/e newspaper men, 

It may be possible that the plaintiff in this case is 
seeking advertising. If so, we congratulate him upon 
the intelligent manner in which he plans to attain it. 








KNABE’S WITHDRAWAL. 


eiiscanniinanie 
HE firm of Wm. Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, 
which for many years has been one of the 
many advertisers in these columns, withdrew its card 
in accordance with the following letter : 
Baltimore, January 29, 1895. 
Musical Courter Company, 19 Union West, 
New York city: 

Enclosed find our check for $250, in full for advertising 
contract. We do not want to renew same and you will 
therefore please stop the advertisement, 

Yours respectfully, Wm. Knabe & Co. 





square, 


No doubt, as this letter shows, Messrs. Knabe | 


looked upon our criticisms of their grand pianos 
used in the Stavenhagen concerts as unjust or preju- 
diced and not as reflecting the truth as embodied in 
unbiased criticism ; no doubt they look upon similar 
severe criticisms published in four great Philadelphia 
dailies, in the New York Evening Post, the New 
York Sun, the Boston Herald, the Springfield Re- 
publican, the Buffalo News, the Cincinnati Times- 
Star and other journals as equally prejudiced. And 
yet we can safely vouch for it that not one of the 
persons identified with these criticisms has any but 
the very best of feeling for the Knabe house, and not 
one is so ignorant as to have any prejudice against 
the Knabe piano. 

THE MusicaL CouRIER merely performed a duty 
incumbent upon it as a high class publication, and in 
doing its duty the paper demonstrated that an adver- 
tising contract does not purchase its silence or its opinion. 
The firm of Wm. Knabe & Co. had a good sized con- 
tract with this paper at the time, and this contract 
could have been increased had THE MUSICAL COURIER 
consented to publish a favorable criticism of the piano 
used at the first Stavenhagen concert. 

Furthermore, the conduct of the paper also proves 
that when it indorses a piano it is not in consequence 





of or as a result of advertising. That fact is now 
permanently fixed in the minds of its readers. 

There are many concerns making good pianos, and 
yet their advertisements do not appear in these col- 
umns. There are many concerns making better 
pianos than formerly were made ‘by them, and the 
fact has been duly acknowledged in these columns, 
although the firms do not advertise. There aresome 
concerns who advertise with us whose pianos are 
what is known as ‘‘rotten.” The advertising question 
has nothing whatever to do with the opinion of the 
paper as a judge of music and musical instruments, 
as shown in this Knabe case. 

The Krell Piano Company does not advertise with 
us, and yet we have not hesitated to say that the com- 
pany makesa good piano. The Millers, of Boston, do 
not advertise with us, and yet they make a good 
piano, and we say so with pleasure. The Mathushek 
Piano Company, of New Haven, does not advertise 
with us, and yet we say they make a piano worth 
every dollar they ask forit. The Shaw Piano Com- 
pany, of Erie, does not advertise with us, and yet we 
have repeatedly said the company makes a magni- 
ficent instrument. 

Bush & Gerts advertised with us nine years, and 
yet during that time we frequently said their piano 
was of low grade. On the other hand Hardman, 
Peck & Co. do not advertise with us, and yet we have 
| constantly paid tribute to the qualities of the Hard- 
man piano. Wm. Knabe & Co. advertised with us 
|largely for years, and yet when they placed poor 
toned, harsh, unsympathetic, unmusical pianos on the 

concert stage we unreservedly said so. 

And because THE MUSICAL COURIER is that kind of 
| a paper, it is a sad mistake on the part of Wm. Knabe 
& Co. to relinquish the opportunity of having their ad- 
| vertisements in its columns. A firm which exhibits 
| such a spirit is very apt to make a poor toned piano 
| and continue to make it. It lacks progressive intelli- 
gence. A piano made by such a house cannot con- 
tain the element of competition, and no one need fear 
it. Of all music journals on the face of this earth, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is “Ae paper in which Wm. 
| Knabe & Co. should advertise, for it is from the very 
| nature of the case the one paper which could make 
| the quickest acknowledgement of any improvements 
| in Knabe pianos whenever they were manifest ; it is 
the one paper whose opinion on Knabe pianos can 
have any value either to the firm or its agents; it is 
the one paper whose opinion would be known to be 
unpurchasable and therefore in conformity with the 
very principle Wm. Knabe & Co. preach in their ad- 
vertisements. 

The house states that its pre-eminence is unpur- 
chased. Is it unpurchased in all the music papers 
|which have recently published full page Knabe 
advertisements, and at the same time published 





favorable criticisms on poor Knabe pianos? No, 
no, that will never do. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, THE MUSICAL 





| COURIER, as a necessary consequence of its own prin- 
| ciples, will at once acknowledge the Knabe piano to 

be a first-class piano as soon as the firm makes it first- 
| class, advertising or no advertising. Until then it is 
|a duty incumbent upon us to state that we cannot 
| rank the Knabe piano, as it is now, among the high 
| grade, first-class American pianos. There are a dozen 
superior makes on the market to-day. 


AN IDEA. 


N enterprising newspaper man, now deceased, 
was in the habit of giving a five dollar bill to 
any man in his office who furnished him with a new 
idea; all he wanted was ideas, and as to their devel- 
opment, that was a matter he tookin hand. This is 
not a bad idea to apply to office regimen. Ideas are 
not too plentiful as it is now, and if the young men in 
piano, organ, or music stores or factories would find 
an encouragement of such a practical character they 
would respond liberally, for they are full of ideas. 
Ideas are capital; there is no reason why capital 
should go to waste; there is every reason why it 
should not go to waste. Try the newspaper man’s 
scheme and see how it will work in your line. It 
seems that the members of the trade hang on to tra- 
dition like grim death, and because it has always 
been done just so and so, and because others in the 
trade have been doing just so and so, they continue 
on that plan; but it pays to institute innovations. 
Start in with this suggestion, and offer a premium on 
ideas, and see whether you cannot get some new ones. 
You run no risk. If it is not a new idea you pay 





nothing ; if it is, it is worth money. 
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MORE ROYAL HONORS. 


> 


London, Eng., February 16, 1895. 
Steinway, New York— 
Her Majesty the Queen orders C Grand for white 
drawing room, Windsor Castle. Steinway. 
[On Monday last Messrs. Steinway & Sons received 
the above cablegram from their London house. | 


NEW PIANO FACTORY 





At Rochester. 


2,000 A YEAR. 





RRANGEMENTS have just been concluded for 
A the establishment at Rochester, N. Y., of a new 
extensive piano manufacturing plant, which is to 
turn out no less than 2,000 pianos the first year. The 
sample piano, which has been finished, is an excellent 
medium grade piano, and the instruments will prove 
to be rapid selling, such as the dealers will handle 
with alacrity, and such as they are anxious to get 
hold of. 

The factory building is located near the line of the 
New York Central Railroad, in the heart of the city ; 
the head of the factory will be an experienced piano 
manufacturer, young and energetic, and the first lot 
of pianos will be shipped about May 1. 


A MOVE 
BY 


Lyon, Potter & Co. 


- > - 


T is highly probable that Lyon, Potter & Co., of 
| Chicago, will lease the new Temple of Music on 
Van Buren street between Wabash and Michigan 
avenues, and remove their warerooms to that rather 
magnificent establishment, which, among other 
modern advantages, contains the handsomest concert 
hall in Chicago, with a seating capacity of 800 and 
room altogether for over 1,000 auditors. A Farrand 
& Votey pipe organ is a permanent feature of the 
Hall. 

This signifies the rapid development of the section 
between Adams street and the Auditorium as the cen- 
tre of musical life in Chicago. The lease may be 
signed this week. Details and illustrations will follow 
later, 


MEETINCS OF CORPORATIONS. 


Chickering & Sons. 





HE annual meeting of the corporation of Chicker- 
ing & Sons was held at Chickering Hall, New York, 
The directors were 


Saturday, February 16. following 





| 
| OBITUARY. 


| 











John Copeutt. 

OHN COPCUTT died at residence, in 
Yonkers, Friday, February 15. Mr. Copcutt’ was born 

in Thames, Oxfordshire, England. He came to Americain 
1817 with his parents, being then but a lad. In 1845 Mr. 
Copcutt established one of Yonkers’ earliest industries, the 
cutting of mahogany into veneers. For many years hewas 
one of the best known veneer men to the piano trade. For 
quite a few years he has been out of business. 


his 








Frederick Luhrsen. 

Frederick Luhrsen, aged 74, died at his home, 20 Til- 
ton street, St. Paul, Minn., February 1. Mr. Luhrsen 
was born in Germany in 1821, emigrating to Chicago in 
1849, where he was a partner of the late Ernest Knauer, 
manufacturing pianos. In 1854 he emigrated to St. Paul, 
Minn., opening a music store 1n that city, but latterly was in 
another line. 





Frank M. Tichenor. 

Frank M. Tichenor, a piano tuner in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., died at East Chester, N. Y., February 9. He was 
coming on a trolley car from a finished job when death 
overtook him. 





Peter Englebrecht. 

Peter Englebrecht died February 5 at his residence in 
Owego, N. Y., aged 80 years. Mr. Englebrecht was 
born in Sweden and was a piano maker at Sporer, Carlson 
& Berry’s factory in Owego from 1852 until 1876, when he 
commenced the manufacture of pianos on his own account 
with his son-in-law, Peter Thompson, under the firm name 
of Englebrecht & Thompson. A few years afterward the 
business was moved to Binghamton, but Mr. Englebrecht 
returned to Owego to live five or six years ago. He leaves 
a widow, two sons and two daughters. 





ERE are additional facts in the R. B. Lee fail- 
ure, which is recorded in another column : 

A suit brought against Lee by S. H. Harris & Co. re- 
sulted in the appointment of a receiver for the effects of Mr. 
Lee in the person of Mr. Sol Cutchins, who was one of the 
trustees named in the deed of assignment. 

Messrs. J. & C. Fischer are aggravated against Lee for 
not naming them in the deed of assignment. They claim 
that for along time Lee has been receiving favors from them, 
which entitled them to more consideration. As the result 
of their feeling J. & C. Fischer have brought suit in the 
Chancery Court to recover $5,536.37 and to set aside the 
deed recorded February 8, as well as to obtain possession 
of certain bills of sales of pianos to Geo. E. Crawford & Co. 

When the news of Lee's failure reached J. & C. Fischer, 
they were just on the point of sending him some more 
pianos. They are bitter against the man for his alleged 
ingratitude. Mr. R. S. Howard isthe ground of the failure. 








Application for a Charter. 
ELOW will be found the application for a charter 
from the State of Georgia for the Stiff Piano Com- 
pany, reference to which was made last week : 





elected: George H. Chickering, Hon. George L. Nichols, 
C. H. W. Foster, George L. Silsby and Mr. Rantoul. The 
officers elected were: President, Mr. George H. Chicker- 
ing ; vice-president, Hon. George N. Nichols, of Masten & | 
Nichols ; H. W. Foster. 


Routine business only was attended to. 


secretary and treasurer, Mr. C. 


NOT TRUE. 


A CHICAGO trade paper is in error in stating that 

the A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
contemplates manufacturing a piano of lower grade 
than its A. B. Chase piano. That company will never 
consent to identify itself with any piano except the 
one it has always made, and through and by which it 
has attained its reputation as a concern that produces 
one of the most artistic pianos made on this soil. 
There should be no misunderstanding on this point. 
The A. B. Chase Company is a producer of high 
gtade pianos only. 








W* are assured that there is no truth whatever in 

a report which was current on Tuesday after- 
noor to the effect that a certain manufacturer in New 
England had made an assignment. It is to be de- 
plored that such idle gossip should be circulated 
without even a reasonable effort being made to in- 
vestigate the matter before the report is spread. 





| and J. D. Pease, of New York city, respectfully shows 





1 EORGIA, FULTON COUNTY.—To the Superior Court of said 


G 


The 


County 
petition of J. H. Stiff, of said County, and Samuel Hazelton 


1, That they desire for themselves, their associates, successors and 

assigns, to be incorporated under the name and style of 
“The J. H. Stiff Piano Company.” 

2. The object of said corporation shall be pecuniary gain to the 
stockholders. 

3. The particular business to be carried on shall be the running 
and operating a general piano and music store and business; and 
petitioners desire the power and right to buy, lease, sell, rent, hire or 
otherwise handle and deal in pianos, organs and any and all other 
kinds of musical instruments, music, attachments, articles, goods and 
merchandise usually kept in piano and music stores, and also any 
other kinds or lines of merchandise said corporation may desire to 
handle and dealin. To publish and issue, or to have published and 
issued, sheet or book music in any form to best promote their inter- 
ests; to manufacture any kind of musical instruments or any articles 
used in the construction of musical instruments, and to sell or other- 
wise handle or dispose of the same; to buy, lease, hold or dispose of 
any property real or personal, inany way that a natural person might 
do ; to issue bonds or other obligations and secure the payment of the 
same by mortgages or other security on any property belonging to 
said company ; to buy, sell, hold, transfer and dispose of the stock or 
bonds, or other property, of other corporations or joint stock com- 
panies. 

4. The principal office and place of doing business shall be in At- 
lanta, Fulton County, Georgia; but petitioners desire the right and 
privilege to do business anywhere in this State or elsewhere through 
agents and representatives as may be to their best interests. 

5. The capital stock of said corporation shall be $100,000, divided 
into shares of $100 each ; but petitioners desire the privilege of com- 
mencing business when 10 per cent. of said capital stock shall have 
been paid in, and desire the right to increase their capital stock from 
time to time till itreaches the amount of $150,000. 

6. Petitioners desire to be incorporated for the full period of 20 
years, with the privilege of renewal at the end of thattime. They 


seal, and to have and exercise the rights and privileges incident and 
common to corporations of this character, under the laws of Georgia, 

They pray for the particular powers and privileges named in this 
petition, and for all such as may be consistent with the laws of said 
State. 

Wherefore petitioners pray for an order incorporating them under 
the name and style of “The J. H. Stiff Piano Company,” with all the 
rights, powers and privileges above set out. 

FRAZER & HYNDsS, 
Petitioners’ Attorneys. 
Filed in office this Ist day of February, 1895. 
G. H. TANNER, Clerk 

I, G. H. Tanner, hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct copy 
of the original petition for a charter of the J. H. Stiff Piano Com- 
pany, as appears on file in this office. Witness my official signature 
and seal of court, this 1st day of February, 1895. 

G. H. TANNER, Clerk. 





in Town. 


MONG the members of the trade who visited 
New York the past week, and among those who 
called at the offices of Tue Musicat Courier, were : 
George H. Chickering, Chickering & Sons, Boston, 
Mass. 
Alois Brambach, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
a 
I. N. Rice, Chicago, II. 
W. G. Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William H. Albro, White Plains, N. Y. 
W. F. Dill, Creery & Dill, Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Meyer, Meyer & Weber, Chicago, Ill. 
Gen. J. J. Estey, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Charles Pabst, Wm. Rohlfing’s Sons Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
E. Devereaux, Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
B. F. Hollingsworth, Bullington & Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Chandler W. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
George A. Smith, Flushing, L. I. 








Cirard Piano Company. 
HE Girard Piano Company has _ incorpor- 
ated at Oakland, Cal., with $100,000 capital stock, 
of which $70,000 has been subscribed as follows: F. G. 
Girard, $50,000 ; D. Girard, $1,000; Dr. T. W. Hall, $2,- 
000; J. Schmitz, $2,000; Wm. Muller, $2,000; J. W. Mc- 
Clymonds, $2,000, and C. L. Ingles, $2,000. This concern 
handles the Manufacturers’ Piano Company line, viz., 

Weber, Wheelock, Lindemann and Stuyvesant. 








Trade Notes. 


—Mr. Julius Shipkowsky, dealer at South Milwaukee, Wis., is sell- 
ing out. 

—Mr. F. S. Slade has opened a music store at 39 Saratoga street, 
Ruffalo, N. Y. 

—Mr. Roger S. Brown has opened a music store at 77 Washington 
street, Salem, Mass. 

—Mr. W. A. Kuhne, dealer at Scottdale, Pa., has been badly injured 
by falling downstairs. 

—Mr. Geo. A. Smith will move into new quarters at 8 Main street, 
Flushing, N. Y., very soon. 

—Mr. E. P. Murphy has purchased the business of Mr. Charles E. 
Mauby at McKeesport, Pa. 

—J. W. Jenkins’ Sons is the name of a new mandolin and guitar 
manufacturing concern in Kansas City, Mo. 

—Mr. H. C. Bentzis now in charge of the piano department of the 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company, York, Pa. 

-Mr. J. M. 
Mr. Payne formerly was in business in Redlands, Cal 


Payne is to open a music store in Los Angeles, Cal. 


—The Estey Organ Company has established an agency in Rock- 
land, Me., under the management of Mr. W. W. Morgan. 

—The Laurence Organ Company’s directors have decided to build 
a large brick factory at Fifteenth and Elm streets, in Easton, Pa. 
—Mr. R. Terhune has purchased the stock of the failed concern ‘of 
Starr & Co., at Sing Sing, N. Y., and will continue the business. 

—E. S. Hassfeld, of the Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
took an overdose of morphine a few days ago, and was removed to 
a hospital, but is better now. 

~The Phoenix Stationery and News Company, which recently pur- 
chased the stock of Pratt Brothers, Phoenix, Ariz., have reopened 
the old Pratt Brothers’ store. Mr. Harry Plattner is retained to 
manage it. 

—Dunlap Smith & Co. have sold for George[Steck, of New York, 
the property at No. 1075 Washington Boulevard for $6,800. The lot 
has a frontage of 50 feet, and is improved with a two story frame 
house.—Chicago Herald. 

—Charles W. Williams, the piano thief who stole pianos from Grin- 
nell Brothers, S. E. Clark & Co. and Carlton & Lennox, pleaded guilty 
to the last charge at Indianapolis, Ind.slast week. Carlton & Lennox, 
at Indianapolis,.Ind., were too sharp for Mr. Williams. 

PATENTS RE@GENTLY GRANTED. 

No. 533,492. Tuning Pin Socket for Stringed Instruments.—Clarance 
W. Peck, Elmira, N. Y. Filed October 5, 1804. Serial No. 525,031. 
(No model.) 

No. 533,493. Organ Feeder.—Jarvis Peloubet, Chicago, IIll., assignor 
to Lyon & Healy, same place. Filed November 27, 1893. Serial 
No. 492,119. (No model.) 

No. 533,661. Piano.—Martin H. McChesney and Joseph G. Kunze, 
Chicago, Ill., assignors to George P. Bent, same place. Filed 
October 22, 1894. Serial No. 526,633. (No model.) 

No. 583,736. Fallboard and Swing Desk Frame for Pianos.—Charles 
A. Pfeiffer, Baltimore, Md. Filed November 24, 1894. Serial 
No. 529,812. (No model.) 


No. 533,780. Portable Organ.—Peter P. Bilhorn, Chicago, Ill. Filed. 





also pray the right to sue and be sued, to have and use a common 


May 10, 1894. Serial No. 510,695. (No model.) 

















THE AUTOMATON SUITS. 


we 


A Definite Denial. 





HIS letter has been received by THE MusICcAL 


Courier for publication : 
[copy.] 
NEw YORK, February 9, 1895. 
Messrs. Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia : 

GENTLEMEN—It is an unqualified falsehood that our firm ever rep- 
resented the Automaton Piano Company, or that we ever directly or 
indirectly advised the Automaton Piano Company or anyone repre- 
senting the same or Mr. Klaber that the Capatine patent was value- 
less. We havealso repeatedly stated to Mr. Klaber over our signa- 
ture, that we considered the Automaton Piano Company’s attach- 
ment an infringement of the Capatine patent. 

You may publish this letter and make such use of the same as you 
see fit. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) GOEPEL & RAEGENER. 


Mr. Klaber was seen in reference to the above letter, 
and said: 


{t is hard to believe thata reputable firm like Goepel & Raegener 
would intentionally write a letter for publication, which, if not abso- 
lutely false, is so misleading and ambiguous that anyone not well 
posted on the controversy could be easily misled. It has never been 
stated that the firm of Goepel & Raegener represented the Automa- 
ton Piano Company ; therefore what is the necessity of denying what 
has never been stated, except to mislead ? 

It has been stated and is true that Goepel & Raegener gave an 
opinion to Mr. Emile Klaber, and wrote to him under date of August 
27, 1890, confirming such opinion that the American patent to Cap- 
atine was practically valueless, explaining the cause and seeking to 
exonerate themselves from blame for such defects, and concluding 
with the statement that “ the only remedy is to apply for a reissue of 
the said patent.” 

It is true that the firm of Goepel & Raegener have stated over 
their own signature that they considered our device an infringement 
of the Capatine patent, and the ambiguity of this statement, whether 
intentional or otherwise, may be left to the judgment of your read- 
ers, who can form their own deduction in the matter from a perusal 
of the following correspondence : 

JANUARY 15, 1895. 
Messrs. Goepel & Raegener, New York 

GENTLEMEN—Yonur letter addressed to Mr. Klaber is to hand, and 
your are entirely in error in supposing that the writer desires to ad- 
vertise himself at your expense. He simply credits you with suffi- 
cient intelligence to know that the suit 


behalf of your client, Mr. Ludwig Hupfeld, is a frivolous and ridic- 





you are bringing on the | 


ulous one, being both unjust from a legal standpoint and improper | 


from a moral standpoint. The issue is a clear one, and I shall not be 
persuaded from my intenti 
to make. 

I reiterate my proposition that if you will state over the signature 
of your Mr. Goepel that you consider the attachment manufactured 
by thiscompany an infringement of the claims in the patent under 
which you are suing, 1 will withdraw all suggestions questioning 
your good faith in the matter, and if you desire it I will apologize for 


on by 


ever questioning your good faith. 
You must either do this or risk having your conduct in this con- 


any threat that you may think fit | 


troversy considered as one of the pernicious instances referred to in | 


1895. 
AUTOMATON PIANO COMPANY, 
A. B. de Frece, Receiver, 
per Emile Klaber. 


my letter to you of January 11, 
Yours truly, 


OFFICE OF one & RA GENER, ' 
280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, January 17, 1895. ‘ 
Hudson street, New York: 
GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 15th inst. signed by Mr. Emile 
Klaber and addressed to my firm came to hand. In reply 1 beg to 
state that I consider the attachment manufactured by your company 
aninfringement of the claims of the patent owned by Mr. Ludwig 
Hupfeld. 
I must request you therefore to take this for a final reply. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


Automaton Piano Company, 


7s 


PAUL GOEPEL. 


JANUARY 21, 1895. 
Paul Goepel, Goetel & Raegener, New York City: 


DEAR SIR—We are in receipt of your favor of the 17th inst., and re- 


gret that the ambiguity of the statement you make therein compels } 


us to disregard your request as a “final reply.” 

You state that you consider the attachments manufactured by our 
company an infringement of the claims of the patent owned by Mr. 
Ludwig Hupfeld. 

You will readily see that this statement does not controvert any of 
the facts set forth by our Mr. Klaber. In order to simplify the ques- 
tion at issue, we would ask you toput your iaornaane in such form 
- it embodies the following facts: 

. That you are familiar with the attachment now being manufac- 
scea by this company. 

2. That you have carefully examined the claims in the United 
States Patent No. 420,419, dated June 3, 1890, granted to Emil Cap- 
atine, of Eilenburg, Germany. 

3. That you are fully aware of the action of the Patent Office on 
the application for such patent. 

4. That you are familiar with the subject matter of the three 
claims originally contained in such application, and which three 
claims were rejected by the Patent Office and ordered cancelled by 
your firm. 

5. That you are aware of the reasons set forth by the examiner for 
refusing to grant the aforesaid three claims. 

6. That you are aware of the subject matter of novelty found in the 
five claims allowed as distinct from the lack of novelty existing in 
the three claims rejected. 

7. That you are aware that the reason of the rejection of such 
claims was because (among others) of the previous publication of the 
German patent No. 40,787 to Grobe, 

8. That you are prepared to state that such refusal on the part of 
the United States Patent Office to grant a patent broadly covering 
the device described and patented in Germany, 1886, and numbered 
40,787, does not prejudice the inventor’s rights here from restraining 
others from manufacturing this here unpatented device. 

9. That, notwithstanding all of the above facts, you are of the 
opinion that the attachment manufactured by this company is an in- 





| the firm are P. H. Powers O 


fringement of one or more of the claims in the United States Letters 
Patent 429,419, and under which said patent suit is now being brought 
against this company. 

Your courteous and full reply to this communication will demon- 
strate whether the ambiguity of your last communication was acci- 
dental or intentional. Yours very truly, 

AUTOMATON PIANO COMPANY, 
A. B. de Frece, Receiver, 
Per Emile Klaber 


Mr. Klaber concluded as follows : 


To the above letter no reply has been received. After dismissal of 
the suit by Judge Van Brunt, a gentleman named Rawlette called 
upon me from the office of Goepel & Raegener with a view of effect- 
ing a settlement of this dispute. The proposition made, however, 
was not acceptable and therefore the matter stands in statu quo; 
that is to say, tne suit instigated by the Automaton Piano Company 
against Blasius & Sonsand others will be continued, whereas the 
suit against this company has been practically dismissed. 


After Martin. 
T J. STONE commenced suit February 9 against 
» theC. H. Martin Piano Company. He states that 
during the past two years the company has executed to 
him notes to the amount of $14,884.30, and that to secure 
the payment of these notes other notes to the amount of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


"Michigan Dealers Object. 
BILL 
islature providing that all personal property pur- 
| chased on contract shall be recorded in the office of the 
| clerk of the city or township where the purchaser resides. 


has been introduced in the Michigan lIcg- 


This affects the trades of musical instruments, furni- 


ture, jewelry, household goods, sewing machines, bicycles, 


| and expense in doing business. 


$12,389.07, held by the company, were deposited with him 


as collateral. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these notes were pledged, 
however, the company received, Stone claims, considerable 


sums on them, both in principal and interest, appropriating 


the sums so received to its own use. The amounts received 
in this way and withheld by the company foot up $4,665.09. 
For this amount Stone accordingly asks judgment, as well 
as for an order directing the assignee of the company to 
pay the amount claimed from the funds now in his hands. 


The First National Bank also filed a petition in which it | 


claims to hold notes of the piano company to the amount of 
$4,228.66, together with protested drafts and overdrafts to 
the amount of $2,079.66. To secure the payment of these 


sums the company pledged with the bank $5,398 of other | 


notes, on which it afterward collected $2,337.89 and appro- 
priated it toits own use. A similar judgment is asked as 
in the case ate by T. J. Stone.—Tribune, Sioux City, Ia. 


Mr. Joseph Crater. 


ERE is what the Boston Post recently 
garding Mr. Joseph Gramer, of the Emerson Piano 





said re- 


Company : 
Joseph Gramer. 

Mr. Gramer, of the Emerson Piano Company, is a prominent 
German well known in business and church circles. He was born 
in Rohrdorf, Wurtemberg, March 23, 1834, and attended the manual 
training school in Horle 

He came to America in the spring of 1851, 
years old. His father was a farmer on a large scale, but the boy lost 
his parents when he was 11 or 12. He was drafted for the army, 
escaped by buying a substitute, which cost $700 or $800. With the 
balance of the portion he had received from his father’s estate, 
some $1,500, he came to America and engaged in Boston in the furni- 
ture business. He did designing, an art learned from his uncle, Mat- 
thias Gramer. The furniture firm is no longer in existence 

In 1872 he entered the Emerson piano factory,a standard concern 
which had been in existence since 1849. When Emerson, the founder, 
died in 1879, a new partnership wasformed. The present members of 
A. Kimball and Joseph Gramer. 

Although 61 years old, Mr. Gramer was found at the office of the 
large factory on Harrison avenue, where he applies himself closely 
tothe craft he learned in the fatherland. Designing and a thousand 
and one details of manufacture are under his personal supervision 
daily. 

He has an exceedingly attractive residence on Juniper street, and 
all his children live in houses close by. He has been a member of 
the Shawmut Avenue German Church ever since he came to Boston. 

His two sons are associated in business with him. The family 
quite musical, and one of the boys has sung in church for many years. 


is 








To Fight Cheap Piano Manufacture. 
HE piano makers’ unions—English, Scandinavian 
and German—have decided to take up the fight on the 


| piccolo banjeaux, 


at which time he was 18 | 


but | 


&c., dealers in those lines. A meeting of representative 
members of those lines was held last week at the offices of 
the Whitney-Marvin Company to protest against the bill. 
The chief speaker was Mr. I. L. Grinnell, of Grinnell 
Brothers, who said: 

“TI am opposed to the bill as a whole, though it is not without some 
good features. For instance, it would be beneficial to chattel mort- 
gage men. It would also be,serviceable to the gossips in the small 
towns in the State, know about their 
neighbors’ business. 


who are always anxious to 


“ But the great objection to the bill is that it makes additional risk 
For example, take my own business. 
When I sell a musical instrument on contract the first record would 
cost 25 cents, and the renewals would each cost the same. These re- 
newal records have to be made every year, with an additional ex- 
pense for a notary fee of 2 cents. We sold over 900 instruments last 
year. This would make an average expense to us of $400 or $500 a 
year, besides the time spent in watching the records, which would 
cost about as much more. 

“ Under the present system we do not encounter more than about 
one case a year where anybody finds fault because contracts are not 
recorded, and we can accommodate customers with all the time they 
need without risk to ourselves. We also change the instruments if 
not satisfactory, and make out new contracts therefor without ex- 
pense. The proposed law would of course be a tax on purchasers, 
because allthe cost would ultimately be borne by them.’ 


A meeting will be held shortly to further the views of 
representatives of these trades. 


Mr. Conway o on ‘Freight Rates. 
HE Atlanta Constitution, in 
Mr. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
marizes his views on Southern freight rates as follows: 
Touching the question of freight rates between the Northwest and 
the South, he states that the Mississippi Valley—namely, west of the 
Alleghanies and east of the Rocky Mountains—is to-day the impor- 
tant factor in the commercial, agricultural and manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country, and that it is absolutely necessary to the pros- 
perity of each to have not only quicker mail passenger service, 
but also freight rates to and from the North and West as advan- 
tageous as from the East. 


a long article on 


sum- 


and 


Mr. Conway statesthat ten years ago freight rates from his section 
to the South were simply a compilation of local rates on the various 
roads over which the freight was carried, making it in mepy in- 
stances cheaper to ship from Omaha or Chicago by way of Boston or 
New York to the Southern States than to ship direct. This con- 
dition, he asserted, has been materially changed during the last four 
or five years, but there is marked room for improvement in that 
direction 








The Barrows Music Company. 
Fee Barrows Music Company, of Saginaw, Mich., 
have issued a new catalogue under date of Feb- 
ruary, 1895, which sets forth the specialties that they 
manufacture in the banjoline. It telisabout banjeaurines, 
brass banjeaus, brackets, banjeau trim- 

mings, banjeau bags, cases, &c., and banjeau heads. 
The catalogue is 15 pages in bulk and finely gotten up. 


| The Barrows Music Company find that the demand for 
| their goods is increasing so rapidly that it is necessary 


| organs, spent a number of weeks in Tekamah, Neb., 


to extend the facilities for manufacture. Therefore, addi- 
tional room has been devoted to the factory, and the num- 
ber of hands has been augmented. The company is re- 
ceiving encomiums from every point on account of the 
superior quality of its products. 

Estey & Camp pianos and 
last summer 
and sold several instruments which seemed to the natives at a very 
After his departure it was found that the cases were not 


--P. R. Rucker, a traveling agent for 


low price. 


| asrepresented. January 30 Rucker returned there to find a warrant 


cheap piano, as witness Mr. Jeremiah Sullivan's utterances | 


to a Tribune reporter printed below. Mr. Sullivan is 
president of the English union of the Piano Makers’ Asso- 
ciation. He says: 

“‘ These unions, which are all open unions, have come to- 
gether with the hope that we shall be able to better our 
situation next fall when the busy time comes. During the 
last eighteen months our wages have decreased greatly. 
It is not a combination against the manufacturers. Our 
quarrel is with the dealers. They prefer to sell a rattle-trap 
piano, on which they can make 200 per cent.,to a good one, 
on which they only make 50 percent. If the public would 
only learn how they are being fooled by these dealers we 
should be all right. 

‘* We have decided to charge no initiation fees to mem- 
bers entering the unions until May 1. We want to get in 
the men who have deserted our ranks and all new hands. 
The English and German unions had an increase of nearly 
125 members each last month. The Italians and Scandi- 
navians already have nearly every man at the trade en- 
rolled.” 








—Mr. James Wickersham, dealer at Los Angeles, Cal., who was in- 
jured by the electric trolley cars in his city last November, has be- 
gun suit against the railroad company for $25,000 damages. 








for his arrest awaiting him. R.A. Templeton, who swore out the 
warrant, found the case of his piano, which was to be of walnut, to 
be made of maple with only a walnut finish. Rucker has been doing 
a big business at Blair and other points in eastern Nebraska, and 
now there will probably more victims come to light. ‘ 
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LIN THE RAGE 
y for supremacy the best will surely 


win. The others may act mulish 


oe Oe 


and kick but the result will be the 
same. Future geuerations will de- 
clare Phelps Harmony Attachment 
the best pedal arrangement in exis- 
tence, and wonder how the old Forte 
pedal held sway so iong. Used by 


* Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
yer & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A. M. MePhail Piano Co. Boston. | 
Newby & Evans, New York. 


J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 
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The Coming P. M. A. N. Y. and V. 
MEETING of of the 


Dinner. 
the 

A Piano Manufacturers’ Association, for their dinner to 

be held at the Hotel Waldorf March 28, was held at the 

office of the chairman, Mr. Nahum Stetson, last Saturday, 

and much of the preliminary work accomplished. 

It was decided to make the dinner wider in scope than 
that of two years ago, when the dinner was so great a suc- 
cess. A list of the invited guests is not yet ready for 
announcement, but from present indications the dinner 


dinner committee 


committee seem anxious to have all the oratorical powers of 
the trade represented. There will be at least 200 covers. 


Wissner Enjoins. 
HE following appeared in the World of last Sun- 
day 


Lawyers say that the most astonishing legal document ever filed in 


the Supreme Court is the affidavit upon which Otto Wissner, the 
Brooklyn piano manufacturer, secured an injunction against Stein- 
way &Sons. As everybody knows, piano men fight more bitterly 
than champagne importers, The competitionin both lines is most 
keen, and when one manufacturer thinks a rival has got ahead of him 
he lays awake nights trying to think up schemes to get even 

The Brooklyn man arranged a recital for Mme. Paur, of Boston. 
The newspapers praised her. The New York firm advertised a re- 
cital in this city and quoted the Brooklyn press notices, of course, 
without saying anything about the Brooklyn piano, Mr. Wissner, in 
his wrath, consulted his lawyer, Mirabeau L. Towns, and Mr. Towns 
said promptly 

“We'll get an injunction restraining Steinway from using your 
press notices, and in your affidavit you can cut loose and say what 
you think of your rival.’ 

The injunction was granted two days ago. Here is one of the 
Brooklyn man’s modest statements in his affidavit: 

“That aided by scientific investigation and by the possession of a 
most sensitive ear for tone and by years of research and application 
in the mechanical art of piano making, deponent has succeeded in 
producing an instrumentjwhich for fullness of tone,perfect expression, 
singing qualities, flute like notes and perfect action of its mechanical 
parts surpasses all] instruments produced by man, and puts under 
the manipulation of artists a piano which gives them the power of 
excelling the fabled notes of Orpheus’ lute, which moved all nature, 
animate and inanimate, while the instruments of perfect tone pro- 
duced by deponent enthrall and melt by their harmonies the cold’ 
irresponsive and refrigerated men and women of the nineteenth cen- 


tury’send. That artists delight tousethem in their concerts because 
they insure success and extcrt praise from the press and the public.” 
Surely Orpheus and his lute never appeared in such an attitude in 


a court of law before. Nowthe deponent pays his respects to the 
artist: 

“ That among the artists now delighting the music loving audiences 
of the day is Mme. Paur, a talented, beautiful, graceful and magnetic 
mistress of harmony, resident of Boston, and the esteemed coadjutor of 
Herr Emil Paur, the idolized Symphony Orchestra !eader of Boston.” 

Then the deponent passes a few remarks about the concert. No- 
tice his comment on the critics 


* That the fair artist never performed more excellently, her inter- 
pretations were never more correct, her touch never more perfect, 
her skill never more sublime, than when she made deponent’s piano- 
forte on that occasion a thing of life, power, eloquence and pathos, 
and the audience, overwhelmed ‘by the perfect melody which har- 
monized the space surrounding them, surrendered ‘heir praises 
to artist and instrument without stint or qualification, and even 
the sour critics presiding over the public press, swept from the 
staid fastenings of their usual rationality, praised artist and in- 
strument in generous terms, some of which extracts are annexed to 
this affidavit, made a part thereof, and marked Exhibit A.” 

Before he gets really down to his grievance, the Brooklyn de- 
ponent says caressingly that “the reputation of a pianoforte is as 
tender as the reputation of a human being, and there is nothing 
manufactured by the hands of man which is so easily impaired in 
usefulness as a pianoforte by the breath of slander.” Still talking 
about his instrument he adds: 

“That in the musical world deponent’s pianoforte became a topic of 
wonder and praise, and divided with the public the discussion and 
consideration of the income tax and financial policy of Grover 
Cleveland.’ 

Judge Cullen read all this and succumbed. He granted a tem- 
porary injunction, the effect of which may be to give some printer 
an order for new circulars, But the Brooklyn piano man has had his 
say and the records of the Supreme Court of Kings County attest it. 

Mr. Otto Wissner states that he desires nothing but 
justice. He considered this circular detrimental to his 
business, and, as Steinway & Sons were poaching on his 
preserves, he went ahead, presented his case to the court 
and secured this injunction. Mr. Wissner further says 
that had there been any other notices printed in the objec- 
tionable announcement of the concert than those of Mme. 
Paur's first appearance in Brooklyn, at which she used the 
Wissner piano, and which for the use of said piano she se- 
cured these favorable notices, he would have been content 
to attribute the press notice sheet to thoughtlessness. 

As only such notices appeared as Mme. Paur secured 
while using the Wissner piano, and as all mention of the 
Wissner piano was eliminated from those notices, Mr. Wiss- 
ner states that he was forced to the conclusion that the 
matter was carefully prepared. Hence his action in pro- 
tecting himself. 

Mr Chas. F. Tretbar, of Steinway & Sons, when seen 
stated that he was asked toarrange concerts for Mme. Paur 
in Brooklyn, New York, Baltimore and Washington. The 
underline ‘‘ Steinway Piano Fortes used at these concerts” 
has been employed by him/‘for the last thirty years and ap- 
peared in the pamphlet {of Mme. Paur under her press 
notices. 

“These notices were sent to our printer, who got up for 
us the usual pamphlet we use for such occasions, and it 
was done without any thought of any piano manufacturer,” 


he said. ‘‘ I grant that in this case it would have been bet- 


ter to have omitted the underline. It is ridiculous to pre- 
sume for a moment that there was any attempt on the part 
of Steinway & Sons to injure any one or do an injustice to 
anybody.” 








The Chicago Music Trade Dinner. 


HE thirteenth meeting and banquet of the Music 
Trade Association of Chicago took place in the Audi- 
torium Hotel banquet hall last Saturday evening. 

After the dinner President Church made an open- 
ing address in which he congratulated the whole trade on 
its financial strength. He spoke on the subject of cheap 
pianos and high grade instruments, on the necessity for a 
currency based on gold, on the desirability of eliminating 
animosity from the trade, and advocated reducing the num- 
ber of meetings of the association from four times a year 
to twice. In fact, Mr. Church’s speech suggested every- 
thing which followed with the exception of the entertaining. 

Mr. James M. Hawxhurst, the secretary, then read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were adopted, after 
which letters of regret were read from Senator Cullom, 
Representative Conolly, Mr. E. A. Potter, Mr. John W. 
Northrop and others. 

The treasurer, Mr. Will L. Bush, was then called on for 
his report, and, as usual, he made a great many humorous 
remarks, and asked for time in which to arrange his ac- 
counts, and after a slight recess reported the expenses and 
receipts for the year, which left a balance in the treasury 
of $287, without, as Mr. Bush remarked, issuing any bonds. 

Mr. I. N. Camp then moved to enlarge the scope of the 
association, and permit anyone who devotes his whole 
attention to the trade to become a member. This of 
course includes even music trade journalists, so that after 
all there may be honor thrust upon our craft, however un- 
deserving we may have heretofore been thought, and we 
are to have the further privilege of paying our dues, for 
our dinner, our wines and cigars, like other more favored 
mortals, after which we are permitted to come downtown 
early Sunday morning and write out the proceedings. Just 
here was a slight bit of confusion, and we do not even 
know yet whether we are considered eligible or not. 

Mr. Conway then moved that the dinners for the coming 
year be set for the first half of October and the latter half 
of February, the exact dates to be arranged by the officers. 
The'motion was carried. Just think of that ; we have got 
to wait eight months for another trade dinner! 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Gibbs, Camp, 
Bent, Conway and Gregory, was appointed to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year, and subsequently the follow- 
ing gentleman were chosen : 


be SS EOS SPE Te Perry en President. 
DORE ORs POUNDS on waseks cacvAs'sses 0000 Vice-president. 
PS re ..+....Second vice-president. 
Cus EOD 1, web ks WV SN o0 ais Seewebedeserceeoe Secretary. 
Joseph Shoninger,........... besecgivecsseehave% Treasurer. 


President Church then in a neat and highly eulogistic 
speech introduced Dr. Geo. F. Root, who responded and 
succeeded in arousing tremendous enthusiasm by singing 
Marching Through Georgia, in which the entire assem- 
blage joined in thefchorus. Dr. Root also gave a song 
recitation entitled Who Saved the Lift. 

It must be acknowledged that it would be almost impos- 
sible to arouse the audience to a higher pitch of excite- 
ment, the result of it being a dozen different gentlemen 
speaking on the subject of Dr. Root, who was even com- 
pared with General Grant. Dr. Root deserves it all; in his 
way he is a transcendent genius. He is a grand old man, 
and Chicago in its entirety is proud of him. 

Another guest of the evening, Mr. John M. Hubbard, 
was then introduced, though it must be acknowledged not 
much of an introduction to Chicago people is needed by 
him. He is our assistant postmaster; has lived here 32 
years ; is well known under the sobriquet of Old Shady, 
which it must be explained refers to the name and princi- 
pal character in a song which was given by Mr. Hubbard 
on this occasion. That! composition has done as much as 
anything to make his reputation. Mr. Hubbard is an ex- 
cellent after dinner speaker, and has a bass voice pleasant to 
listen to. His remarks were brief, and principally devoted 
to reminiscences. 

Here is a good place to speak of the Sohmer Male Quar- 
tet, which as the guest of the association covered itself and 
each particular member with glory, and placed the associa- 
tion under obligations. 

Under the rule permitting members either three or ten 
minutes (we have forgotten which) in which to occupy the 
attention of the association on any subject they may choose 
to select, politics not barred, Mr. John W. Reed made a 
fiery speech, in which he extolled every good piano and all 
the good makers hecould think of and, metaphorically, as- 
signed all the $75 boxes to perdition. 

He was followed by his brother, Mr. Henry W. Reed, 
who defended the cheap piano ; said it had come to stay, 
we needed it, and he would not be surprised if in the 
future some one should make a $50 piano or box (which- 
ever you please), like they do in England. God saveus! 








(not the Queen), They do say that England is not musi- 








cal. How could it be with $50 boxes as a substitute fora 
good musical piano? 

After speeches by several gentlemen, including Mr. 
Conway, Mr. Bent, Mr. Armstrong and others, Mr. Henry 
Reed offered a resolution as follows : 

We, the members of the Chicago Music Trade Association, imbued 
witha spirit of pride as American citizens, and judgment founded 
on experience as business men, believe that a dollar of United States 
money should equal in value a dollar of any nation whatsoever, and 
scould pass current in any country upon as high a basis of value as 
the dollar in any other nation. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That this association, irrespective of all 
party affiliations, being interested in the financial standing of our 
country, do hereby urge upon Congress to passa financial bill based 
upon the lines laid down in the late special message of President 
Cleveland, believing that by such act a sound basis of finances will 
be attained, confidence restored, business revived and the American 
dollar be as good as any in the world. 

Resolved, Further, that a copy of this resolution is hereby ordered 
to be sent to our representatives in Congress by the secretary of this 
association. 

Mr. Camp opposed the resolution, not as to its sentiment, 
but on account of its untimeliness. Mr. Bent not only 
seconded the resolution, but spoke in favor of it. No one 
seemed to be opposed to the sentiment, but it was voted 
down nevertheless. 

Mr. Bent offered a resolution to acknowledge the labors 
of Dr. Selim H. Peabody in connection with his efforts in 
behalf of the music trade during the World’s Fair, which 
was approved of, and a committee of three, consisting of 
Messrs. Camp, MacDonald and Gregory, was appointed to 
draw up the required paper, which will probably be pre- 
sented at the next meeting, as nothing more was heard of it 
at the present one. 

Thanks were returnedfall around to the president, the 
other officers and the guests, and Mr. John W. Reed took 
the gavel from the hands of the retiring president, Mr. E. V. 
Church. 

The association seemed to feel that if it permitted the 
fact to go forth that it had voted down Mr. Ruh’s resolu- 
tion some misunderstanding might be indulged in in re- 
lation to its position on the currency question, and Mr. 
Conway moved that a vote be taken to prove its position, 
which resulted in carrying a resolution that it was in favor 
of a gold standard. This must have leaked out, for this 
morning’s paper reports gold worth one-half of 1 per 
cent. premium. 

‘‘ America” was then sung by John M. Hubbard, and 
the audience adjourned. The names of the gentlemen 
present follow: E. V. Church, J. M. Hawxhurst, W. A. 
Dodge, Robt. Goldbeck, W. H. Sherwood, R. B. Gregory, 
P. P. Gibbs, H. Wunderlich, E. S. Conway, E. E. Conway, 
H. F. Chandler, C. S. Brainard, Louis Dederick, Frank M. 
Hood, C. F. Thompson, Geo. P. Bent, C. H. Hillebregt, W. H. 
Mosby, H.C. Dickinson, W. C. Howland, W. B. Price, C. C. 
Dunbar, J. O. Twichell, J. H. Reardon, A.O. Mueller, E. T. 
Root, H. M. Cable, W.W. Griggs, E. E. Walters, I. N. Camp, 
A. Sorensen, Robt. H. McMurdy, N. S. Munn, Madison 
Kennedy, Chas. W. Newmann, A. M. Sweetland, Chas. H. 
MacDonald, C. H. Compton, Chas. B. Detrick, John 
W. Reed, E. N. Camp, R. K. Maynard, F. J. Wood- 
bury, Geo. H. Ives, E. M. Legg, Harry M. Lay, 
G. B. Brigham, Jas. K. M. Gill, A. H. Reed, 
F. B. Freeman, I. N. Rice, W. S. Bush, Harry Strong. 
Guests of the association—Dr. George F. Root, F. W. 
Root, W. J. Lindsay, O. L. Fox, G. B. Armstrong, F. H. 
Abbott, Mr. Daniels, John M. Hubbard, Harry F. Carson, 
A. L. Hurdle, Fred H. Smith, D. E. Frolick, Dr. L. B. 
Folkes, John Hall. 

Several houses were not represented. These were: 
Story & Clark Organ Company, Steger & Co,, House & 
Davis Piano Company, Schaff Brothers Company, Adam 
Schaaf, Smith & Barnes Company, J. L. Mahan, Rintel- 
man Piano Company, B. Shoninger Company, J. N. Brown 
Company, C. B. Clemons & Co., Thos. Floyd-Jones, R. W. 
Cross & Co., Russell Piano Company, Tonk & Brother 
Company, Olson & Comstock Company, Piano and Organ 
Supply Company, Zscherpe & Co. 

Mr. C. H. O. Houghton was to have been the guest of 
Mr. Bent, but illness prevented the former's presence. 








Reception to T. CG. Fischel. 

HE Lakota Club gave a reception in honor of T. 

G. Fischel, manager of the retail department of the 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company, and his friends. The 

guests made up one big sleighing party and drove up to 

the club house in cutters. Among those present were: 

Mesdames Palmer, Paul, Benson and Ball; Misses Wirts 

Hopkins, Irene Hopkins, Heidweyer, Florsheim, Benson 

and Riley; Messrs. T. G. Fischel, Olin, Titus, Warner, 

Palinee, Manheimer, Florsheim, Howard and Tucker.— 
Chicago Herald. 








Menser & Co. to Build. 


HE Board of Trade of Massillon, Ohio, have 
accepted the proposition of Menser & Co., and a lot 

will be given the concern fronting on North Erie street, on 
which a brick building, 100x40, two stories in height, will 
be erected. This gives to Massillon a piano factory oper- 








ated by two New York men. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, | 
February 16, 1895. 
USINESS is better, but not up to normal. This 
is, however, a dull period of the year for business, 
though why it should be so during the height of the musi- 
cal season is hard to account for. 

To all intents and purposes there will be two, if not 
more, new concerns striving for trade after May 1. Oneat 
least of the tworeferred to will make a determined effort 
tosecure all the trade possible, and the old houses will, in 
consequence of these new intruders, be compelled to use 
all their best endeavors to retain and increase their busi- 
ness. 
only result in good to all. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that an impression seems to 
prevail, with some at least of the buying public, that there is 
practically no bottom to the prices for pianos, as is well 
illustrated in an incident which occurred a day or two 
since in the wareroom of one of the high grade pianos. A 
gentleman visited the wareoom, took the number of the in- 
strument, sent his wife to look at it, and the next morning 
walked in and made an offer of $200 cash for an instrument 
valued at $650. Such an incident might happen any time, 
but somehow or other we cannot help thinking that the 
cheap prices at which pianos have been advertised has 
something to do with it. 

Another little incident happened a few days since which 
only shows the impression caused by the same method of 
advertising. A lady accompanied by her daughter was 
looking at a first-class piano, when the daughter remarked 
that they ought to go over to such a house, naming one of 
the best, and the mother replied that she did not care to go 
to any ‘‘ cheap John” establishment. 

Other incidents of a like nature have been told to us, all 
of which goes to show the damage to the trade by the 
methods which recently prevailed, and which happily now 
seems to have ceased by mutual consent. 


They Are Satisfied. 


The concern of Lyon & Healy is congratulating itself on | 


its removal from the corner of State and Monroe streets to 
its present fine location on the corner of Adams street and 
Wabash avenue. The old store was on school property 
which belongs to the city, and a recent proposition in- 
creases the ground rent nearly 250 per cent. 
have made the rent to Lyon & Healy for the premises which 
they occupied something in the neighborhood of $130,000. 

Mr. P. J. Healy made the statement a few days since 
that certain departments of their business, which he sup- 
posed would be adversely affected by the removal to their 
present location, have materially increased instead of 
diminished. 

We presume the trade fully understand, as the matter 
has been so frequently referred to, that there is not at the 
present time a single music store on State street. Several 
of the large department stores, it is true, sell a cheap class 
of sheet music; but if good music and good editions are 
wanted the buyer must go to Wabash avenue for it. 


inventions and Improvements. 

The information relating to great inventions which Chief 
Examiner Greely, of the Patent Office, has lately called 
attention to is positively surprising. It is not the amount 
of wealth which has been amassed; the astonishing part of it 
is that all these inventions have been of such recent origin. 
For instance, he speaks of the typewriter, the cable, the 
electric roads, the electric light, the telephone, the self- 
binding harvester, the bicycle, the cash register, &c. 
These inventions are constantly being improved and Mr. 
Greely says that he has the utmost faith that the next fif- 
teen years will develop quite as many important innova- 
tions and industries. 

During all this time it almost seems as though the piano 
had stood still. We hear of experiments and improvements 
which are being tried by some of the larger manufacturing 
concerns of the East, but we do not see them as yet intro- 
duced to the public. 

Chicago, even as yet, has the reputation of making a 
cheaper and poorer class of pianos than the East, buta 
thorough examination of the different instruments manu- 
factured here will prove that this impression is thoroughly 
incorrect. 

There have been improvements made in pianos in Chi- 


These efforts, if made in the right direction, can | 


This would | 








Musicians Quarrel Over a Deficit. 

A receiver is asked for the Columbian College of Music by A. Devin 
Duvivier. E. R. Bacon, W. C. E. Seeboeck and Max Bendix were 
also stockholders. Mr. Duvivier claims that a deficit of $982 has 
been incurred, and that to avoid liability Bendix and Seeboeck 
planned to “ unload their stock upon him, as they were not desirous 
of incurring liability on their stock.” He also claims that Lombard, 
engaged at $100 a month as secretary and treasurer, has been acting 
asacovert agent for Seeboeck and Bendix. Mr Duvivier wants 
Seeboeck, Bendix and Lombard enjoined from using his funds to 
pay deficits.—Chicago Herald. 

Mr. Seeboeck says in relation to the above that there 
would be no trouble in the college if Mr. Duvivier were will- 
ing to pay his share of the expenses. He says that is the 
whole trouble. While he and Mr. Bendix have been pay- 
ing their share Mr. Duvivier refused to contribute, with 
the probable result that Mr. Duvivier will be ousted from 
the school and arrangements made by the other gentlemen 
interested to continue it on a little different basis. 


Mr. Stone Is Mistaken. 

Mr. S. A. Stone, of Chillicothe, Mo., advertises locally 
that his special is the S. A. Stone piano, and announces at 
the same time that he canon short notice furnish to his 
customers any make of piano or organ, even though he may 
not represent it. 

Mr. Stone is mistaken. There are many makes of pianos 
and organs he cannot furnish to his customers. A cut of 
the piano, shown in one of the circulars, looks like one of 
the cheapest grade New York pianos. He calls ita first- 
class, high grade piano, and offers to sell it from $237.50 to 
$250, at which price no first-class instrument can be bought 
by the largest wholesale dealer in the United States at the 
very lowest wholesale price. 


The Last Incorporation. 
THE ESTEY & CAMP COMPANY, CHICAGO; 
capital stock, $600,000; incorporators, Julius J. Es- 
tey, Levi K. Fuller and Isaac N. Camp. 

In relation to the above incorporation, the matter has al- 
ready been treated in aformerissueof Tue Musicat Courter. 
As we understand it, it will not materially affect either the 
business or the personal interests of any of the gentlemen 
connected with this extensive business. 


cago, which have proved themselves to be substantial 
improvements. Thereiseven now a proposition being con- 
sidered seriously to make a concert grand piano, and we 
believe that if the suggestions which have been considered 
are carried out the instrument will be a decided improve- 
ment on all others which have preceded it. 

Tosum up the whole matter, it must be acknowledged 
| that the cheapest and poorest instruments are not made in 
| the city of Chicago, nor in the West. 
| If the next tenor fifteen years, as Mr. Greely says, are to 
seea large number of new inventions, we confidently expect 
| that in the way of piano improvements there will be more 
| in Chicago and the West than in the East. 
| 
| 





“Fake” Dealers. 


A few days since the Tribune of this city published a | 

_ half column article dedicated to the sharpers of the piano 
business, but more particularly to that class of sharpers | 

| who buy old pianos and fix them up and sell them for new | 
| instruments. All the games which are spoken of in this | 
| article have been exposed in the columns of THE MusiIcat | 
| Courter for years back. | 
| So little of this is now being done in the city of Chicago | 
| that it amounts to simply nothing. The concern which 
| 





carried on the business of selling fake pianos in a system- 
atic manner disappeared several years ago. We pre- 
; sume the papers are anxious to fill their columns, but to 
| those who know anything about the piano business this 
| particular article does not appeal at all. 


The Damage. 


The damage which the Rintelman Piano Company sus- | 
| tained in their North Clark street store will, perhaps, not | 
| be quite so serious as was at first thought. The estimate | 
| as given in our last issue will probably not be over 20 per | 
| cent. out of the way, for the damage to the McCammon 
| pianos alone will amount to about $3,000. 
| Those who are interested in this accident have not yet 
| determined upon their course of action. The landlord is | 
now in the South, and although he is reported to have said 
| to one of the concern that he would be responsible for any 
| damage by water, there is a question as to whether he can 
be held, for the reason that this was simply a verbal agree- 
ment and the lease does not contain any written agreement 
tothat effect. A suitin equity, however, might decide that 
the landlord is responsible. This is not the first time that 
the concern have beendamaged by water from the bursting 
of the same pipes, and it may be taken into consideration 
that the landlord previously paid $150 for some slight dam- 
ages from a like cause. 


Personals. 

Mr. John W. Northrop isin Florida. He is not enjoying 
himself because he cannot fish in his shirt sleeves, the 
| thermometer registering somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 45°. 

Mr. Clayton Summy has not yet decided upon any par- 
ticular location for a store. 

Mr. E. A. Potter is again at his place of business. He 
has been confined to his house since a week ago last Tues- 
day. 

Mr. H. D. Cable tells us that his concern will not ex- 
hibit at the Cotton Exposition. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell has fully recovered from his severe 
indisposition and is again at his place of business. 

Mr. H. J. Chase has gone South, and will probably re- 
main there for a couple of weeks at least. 

Mr. E. S. Conway says the Kimball Company will not 
exhibit at the Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., and that 
if the Kimball goods are shown it will be by their local 

| agents, Messrs. Phillips &Crew. 
A New Deal. Mr. A. H. Wright has been confined to the house since a 
Mr. E. T. Paull, the manager for the Richmond Music | week ago last Tuesday. La grippe is the cause. 


Orders Coming In. 


The Singer Piano Company, of this city, whose goods 
| have been so favorably commented upon in the columns of 
| THe Musicat Courier, is already receiving liberal orders 
| from the trade for the new instrument. 





Going to the Cotton Exposition. 
Messrs, Reed & Sons will exhibit their upright piano at | 
| the Cotton Exposition, which is to be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
| next September. 


Company, of Richmond, Va., was in the city this week and Mr. C. H. O: Houghton is confined to his bed at the 

arranged with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company to/ Wellington Hotel suffering with la grippe. 

handle the Conover piano and the other lines of goods con- | Mr. John W. Patton, of Jackson, Miss., has beena visitor 

trolled by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company throughout | to the city this week. 

a good portion of the State of Virginia. Mr. Calvin Whitney, president of the A. B. Chase Com- 
Branches of the Richmond Music Company are estab- | pany, of Norwalk, Ohio, was here for several days and 

lished at Roanoke and Norfolk, Va., and the line of goods | left for home last evening. 

mentioned will be handled exclusively by the concern. | Mr. J. G. Ebersole, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been in town 
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looking after the interests of the Smith & Nixon piano. 
Mr. Ebersole says the piano will be strictly first-class, and 
every little detail calculated to improve it will be strictly 
attended to; and, by the way, we have heard several good 
judges of a piano speak inhigh terms of it. 

Mr. Chas. Becht was in town and left last evening for 
another trip in behalf of the Brambach piano. 

Mr. M. E. Griswold, of the Shaw Piano Company, of 
Erie, Pa., has been making a trip to the West, and stopped 
in the city a couple of days. 

Mr. R. W. Stewart, of Springfield, Mo., 
within a few days. 

Mr. I. N. Rice has returned from the East. 

Mr. P. J. Healy has gone East. Mr. James E. Healy is 
in Florida to recuperate from an attack of the ‘‘ grip.” Mr. 
Paul Healy is suffering from the same complaint, as are 
also Mr. W. H. Leckie and several other employés of the 
concern of Lyon & Healy. 


is expected here 





Mr. F. J. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, of 
Leominster, Mass., is in town. 

Mr. Geo. Schleiffarth, who recently took a position with 
the W. W. Kimball Company, is exceedingly well pleased 
with his success. His sales for the company already in- 
clude some grands. 

Letters from Mr. Geo. W. Tewksbury represent the gen- 
tleman as enjoying life in Paris, with the probability of a 
short trip toGermany. Mr. Tewksbury is not expected to 
return to this country before next May. 

Mr. H. D. Cable is about taking a ten days’ trip to 
Florida. 

Mr. J. Frank Conover has his first grand action in an in- 
strument, and is now having it thoroughly tested. It must 
first be satisfactory to him, ‘he says, but from accounts we 
Mr. Conover is suffering 


are disposed to believe it will be. 
from a slight attack of ** grip.” 


The Music Trades’ Exhibition. 


HE Musi 
T promoted under the auspices of the International 
Trades’ Exhibitions, Limited, will be held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, London, England, commencing June 13 
and concluding June 2 

Classification—Class 1. String instruments played with a 
bow. 2. Bellows and keyboard instruments. 3. Wind 
instruments. 4. String instruments played without a bow. 
5. Peg stricken and all instruments of percussion. 6. Auto- 
matic and miscellaneous instruments. Musical watches, 
clocks, albums, &c. 7. Component parts of all musical in- 
struments and miscellaneous articles, in connection with 
the making of musical instruments. Strings (gut and 
metallic). Woods (rough and polished ; inlaid and carved). 
Tools and machinery for the working of same. Leather, 
bows, timbrels, keyboards, valves, tubes, anci, &c. 9. 
Novelties in the way of instruments and fittings. Patented 
specialities. 9. Music furniture of every description for 
the use of churches, theatres, ballrooms, concert and 
music halls. Metal works and furniture decoration. 
Musical instrument cases. Specialties for itinerant musi- 
cians. 10, (These will be grouped together in a place 
apart). Scholastic and tuition works. Musical literature 
and autographs, drawings and engravings. Engraved 
type and signs for music printing. 11. History of ancient 
art. Musical instrument of ancient design. Also acces- 
sories. 12. Model and toy instruments. Fancy ornament- 
al articles of a musical shape and character. 


International frades’ Exhibition, 


The exhibits will include : 

Every description of musical instruments from all nations. 

Music furniture (including theatre and concert seating, &c.). 

Wood working machinery (in motion). 

Brass work of «ll descriptions used for music furniture. 

Timber, veneers, &c. 

Carvings, marquetries, and component parts of all musical instru- 
ments 

Music publishers, printers, &c. 

Novelties, patents, specialities and all items of interest to dealers 
and manufacturers. 


Arrangements are being entered into with the railway 
companies to run special trains in connection with the ex- 
hibition. A ticket of admission will be forwarded to every 
dealer and exporter in the United Kingdom, to the profes- 
sion, and to the bandmasters of all military and volun- 
teer regiments. The charge of admission to the public 
will be one shilling. The exhibition will, however,be strictly 
of a wholesale character, and none but wholesale houses, 





manufacturers and importers will be allowed to exhibit. 
High-class vocal and instrumental concerts will be given 
afternoons and evenings. Attractive arrangements in 
contemplation will be notified to the trade from time to 
time. Charges for space and all particulars will at once 
be forwarded on application to the managing director at 


the company’s offices, Broad Street House, Old Broad 
street, London. 
Second Notice. 
GENTLEMEN— The First Annual International Music 


Trades’ Exhibition, promoted under the auspices of the 
above company, will be held at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, London, commencing June 18 and concluding June 
24, 1895. The exhibition will be the first of its kind held in 
connection with the music trade, and has already the sup- 
port of a number of the largest and most influential houses, 
who have secured spaces. The exhibition will be in every 
way a representative trade exhibition for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the music trade, and will in- 
clude, without any exception, only such exhibitors as may 
be connected with the trade. 

The exhibitors will be limited to manufacturers, import- 


| ers, publishers and such houses as may supply raw mate- 
| rials or component parts for the manufacture of musical 


instruments. Invitations will also be sent to the pro- 
fession. The exhibition will be well advertised both at 
home and abroad. 

In connection with the exhibition an orchestra will be 
provided, and it is proposed in the afternoons and evenings 
to arrange high-class concerts, both vocal and instrumental, 
under the direction of eminent conductors, thus insuring 
for the exhibition the interest not only of the trade but 
of the public. The charge to exhibitors for space will be 
extremely moderate (see accompanying plan), payable 10 
per cent. on application, and the balance on or before May 
31, 1895. Early application for space is desirable on the 
part of intending exhibitors requiring good positions, as 
the stands are already letting freely. A representative 
will be pleased to call upon any firm desirous of further 
information. H. L. Benjamin, Managing Director. 








A CUNNING CATALOGUE. 
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No. II. 





S JME time ago we published extracts from the 

new catalogue of the Cunningham Piano Company, of 
Philadelphia, and to-day we offer another quaint and curi- 
ous paragraph from the same interesting publication. It 
reads as follows: 


It Is 
AMUSING 
To the average intelligent observer to note the bun- 
combe and braggadocio contained in the flaring adver- 
tisements of divers piano manufacturers, which convey 
in all seeming seriousness the astounding intelligence 
that a certain celebrated artist is performing exclu- 
sively on their piano, and prefers it to all others. 
The public has long since found out this humbug and 
imposition ; it knows that this is done for a pecuniary 
consideration and that the customer has to pay an ad- 
ditional sum for this advertising scheme, when buying 
one jof their pianos. Most everybody nowadays is 
aware of the fact that while some of these enterprising 
manufacturers are making a fairly good 9-foot Grand 
Piano (such as artists will only use), many of the upright 
pianos they produce are nevertheless very inferior in 
tone and action, and soon show wear and become wiry. 


What object could the Cunningham Company have had 
in throwing this ironical fling at the Knabe piano, for the 
publication of such remarks at the present time certainly 
was intended to convey thatimpression. This is the first 
published criticism on the Knabe upright. Does the Cun- 
ningham Company know the price paid by the Knabe 
house to Stavenhagen or his manager for Stavenhagen’s 
use of the Knabe piano? 

These be strange times in the piano trade. 








— Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., have leased a new building ad- 
joining their present premises, and are preparing to remove as soon 
as repairs are finished. 


—The Estey Piano Company, Harlem, is about to erect a new ma- 
chine shop, one story high, 58x75 feet, on the Lincoln avenue front of 
the lot adjoining the factory. 














FEBRUARY 16, 1895. 

HIS week many Western buyers of goods have 

arrived in town, presumably some piano buyers among 
them, but the great rush has yet to come. Dealers are get- 
ting everything ready for it; all say that business is good, 100 
per cent. better than last year, and that each one is getting 
his share of what is going. Several of the manufacturers 
have been out of town visiting agents near at hand in 
neighboring cities and States. Some of them returned 
with fine orders, others made new agencies, but all suc- 
ceeded in doing something. 


Hallet & Davis. 

Business shows no sign of falling off with the Hallet & 
Davis Company. On Friday they sbipped a carload of 
pianos to Denver. At the warerooms they were all busy 
selling pianos. 

Mason & Hamlin. 


The rapidly growing demand for the Mason & Hamlin 
Liszt church organs for public and private use has resulted 
in the production of methods of supplying them with wind 
without the assistance of a second person. Having given 
the matter careful consideration the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany have perfected two different kinds of motors, one 
water, the other electric. They have just issued a new 
catalogue of same, which is now being distributed. 

Mason & Hamlin are fitting up the second floor of their 
building into a large piano parlor. The decorations, fur- 
nishings, &c., are in the hands of Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
which guarantees an artistic result. 

Mason & Hamlin have just got out what may be called a 
sample book of veneers for the use of their traveling men. 
It consists of half a dozen leaves of different woods, the 
whole bound together substantially, and is made small 
enough to carry in the vest pocket. All the veneering in 
their factory is done on the solid wood ; that is, mahogany 








is veneered on mahogany, walnut on walnut, oak on oak, 
&c., while the ebonizing is done on mahogany. 

The retail trade of Mason & Hamlin the past week has 
been excellent, especially in their new improved grands 
Judging from the depleted condition of stock in their ware- 
rooms it would seem that these popular pianos sell faster 
than they can get them in. 

Mr. George B. Kelly, superintendent of their factory, 
leaves here Monday night for New York to inspect some 
choice lots of veneers that have just arrived there. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, general traveling representative for 
Mason & Hamlin, is now in Chicago on his way East. 

In calling at the studios of the different artists here one 
can see a very large number of pianos, both grands and 
uprights, of the Mason & Hamlin make. 


Ivers & Pond. 


Ivers & Pond have just made a large shipment of pianos 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Mr. Farley was in New Hampshire the first of the week, 
but found business rather dull. 


Briggs Piano Company. 


The Briggs Piano Company is receiving orders from 
Mr. Furbush with the regularity of clockwork. There 
are also reports of new agencies made and lots of new 
friends for the Briggs piano. 


Emerson Piano Company. 
Mr. P. H. Powers came down town for the first time 
since his illness on Friday, but only made a short stay. 
The Emerson Co. has just received a letter from John W. 
Northrop, who with his family is a a few weeks in 
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the South. He was at Biloxi when the cold wave came along, 
and they nearly froze to death inthe ramshackle hotel there. 
It was impossible to remain, as the hotel had no arrange- 
ments for heating the rooms, so they moved over to Pass 
Christian, where at the Mexican Gulf Hotel they found 
more modern methods prevailing. If the picture at the 
head of the letter represents faithfully the Mexican Gulf 
Hotel and surroundings, it must be a lovely place to spend 
February and March in. 

At the Emerson factory they had 14 pianos being packed 
to ship as soon as the 15th one came down. They are to 
go to San Francisco, and it was requested that all should 
be shipped together and at once. 

New England Piano Company. 


‘Busy! Busy!! Busy!!!" isthe way the New Eng- 
tory and warerooms. 

One day this week they were absolutely without any sec- 
ond-hand pianos in stock, one customer having bought the 
last 20 they had. But with such an institution nothing 


sounds very wonderful. When they tell of one salesman 


dozen instruments on Monday or Tuesday, as the case may 


land Piano Company expressed the situation in their fac- | 


renting half a dozen pianos in a day or that they sent out a | 


be, it is a in the ordinary conversation, nothing to be | 


bragged about, but just told accidentally, as if they said it 
was a fine day. 


Chandler W. Smith. 


Business continues fine with Mr. Smith and he has been 
obliged to engage a man to attend to the outside work. Mr. 
Irving Shaw, who was for six years with Cluett & Sons, 
Troy, begins with Mr. Smith on Monday. 


Merrill Piano Company. 

If there is a piano house at the Hub that ought to be sat- 
isfied it is the Merrill Piano Company; 118 Boylston street 
always seems to be filled with customers and either retail 
or wholesale business is continually going on. It is often 
a matter of surprise the number of people in the Merrill 
warerooms and all seem most enthusiastlc about the piano. 
Saturday morning Mr. Merrill was almost too busy tospeak, 
but when a beatiful figured walnut case was admired he 
| gave a sigh and said: ‘‘It is sold, so is the mahogany in 
| front and the two back of it, so youcan see how things are 
with us.” Just then a telegraph boy came in and upon 
reading the message Mr. Merrill remarked: ‘* Well, only 
yesterday we sent a fancy Style G walnut case to Man- 
chester, N. H., and here is a wire for another.” 








It always gives Mr. Merrill sac to extend a friendly 


greeting to his friends and customers, and yet he never 
urges a dealer to buy, but says if we have something you 
can use to your advantage we would be glad to do busi- 
ness with you. 

Ex-Governor Levi K. Fuller has been in town for several 
days this week. 

Mr. Albert Clark, of Brattleboro, Vt., was also in town 
two or three days. 


A Good Bad Piano Man. 
COUNTY JAIL i 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 9, 1895. 
Messrs. Carlin & Lenox: 
Gentlemen —I wish you would please remit to me 
the amount due—on account of my not using your piano. 
I think that the box ought to pay you in fall for the time 
I had the piano. That money will be a great help to me, 
and I trust you will take a business view of it and not let 
your prejudice control you. Respectfully. 
W. L. ALLEN. 


To which box does Allen refer? 








—G. G. Foster, of the Foster Piano Company, Rochester, was in 
town early last week on important business. 

W ANTED—Four good piano salesmen of experience, for city work 

mostly. Address D. H. Baldwin & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 








~ List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 
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peva}e) 93 k PRICES & CATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C9: BLOOMSBURY NJ. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





MA 


Frank C. Erd, 


MICH. 


STRICTLY 


| do well toexamit 


ead’ 


Dealers in want a leader wi ll 


these instruments Catalogue on 


Corres} 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 


yn dence invitec 


Warerooms : 


Piano Company, Boston, 
tisement.) 





ESTEY—Manufactured 
Company, 


Manufactured by 
(See adver- | 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


ball Company. Caley, 


| KRANICH & BAC 


Grand, 


five years 
tion. Prices reasonable 


Warerooms, 237 


Terms favorable 


E. 234d 


on 


Emerson | KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 


KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 


... PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
| tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
| Celebrated Instruments of the Age. 
t#* Illustrated Catalogue furnished 


Street. 


VE 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, III 


Ill. 


Square 
and Upright 


SHA W—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


The SINGER. 


Guaranteed for 


on applica 





Factory. from 24% to 245 E. 23d St.. New York. 
NUFACTURED BY ~ . 
LINDEMAN—Manutactured by Linde- THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
man Piano Company. New York. Stat Pies 


SAGINAW, 


by Piano MANUFACTURED BY 


New York. 


Estey 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

































BEHR BROS. & C0. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


INEIW YORFE:. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO, si D8schatteomsn 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 
(INCORPORATED.) 
HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 
tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 
York. (Seeadvertisement.) 


CAPITAL, ONE MIL LION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by | by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, | (See advertisement.) 
; Albany, N. Y. (See adv ertisement.) 
BRADBUR Y—Manufactured b by Freeborn | HE NNING—Manufactured by 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See ad- | Piano Company, New York. 
vertisement.) 
HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANO 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach | 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano | PIANO CO., 








Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 

A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. | a scat ghagg eS ee 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. CBICAGO, ELL. 

CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by | GIL DEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 


Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 


kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 


a New York. (See advertisement.) 

CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- | 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


| IVERS& POND— Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
vertisement ne “See 2°) THR JBWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


‘CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by } 
Decker Brothers, New York. | 





; HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured | 


es 
Henning | PO 


| 


|SCHAE 















cae re cht by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York.. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piane and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 











WE MANUFACTURE THE 


OLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


(5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
‘THE RUSSELL PIANO CO. 











Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
*« The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
. ell CHICAGO, ILL. 











Piano Company, Chicago. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 

OFFICE AND SALESROOM. 

276 WEST MADISON sT.. 
OBRICAGO, IXsXu. 


Factory: 


EF FER—Manufactured by Schaeffer | 








Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., | 9" We invite correspondence from Dealers UPRIGHT PIaAaAnos. 
FOSTER PIANOS | in localities where we are not represented. FACTORY 
s in " . - —T . . : 
ile ata | LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud-| 471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
aes aose stole tole erase wig & Co., New York. (See adver- poeta ee 
R. M. BENT—Manufactured by R.- M-| EOSTER & CO. tisement.) SMITH & NIXON—Manufactured by 
Bent 167-769 Tenth avenue, New s —— - | Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
York. (See advertisement.) ROCHESTER, N. ¥.- MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by ’ 
the Mason & Hamlin Company,| SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
GRAND Anp UPRIGHT Boston. (See advertisement.) Co., New York. (See advertisement. ) 


STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 


Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 
STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 


Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO.. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
| OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.—_! 


| 

STEINWAY—Manufactured b by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 

| STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 





| 


STU YVESANT— Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston, 





| WEBER—Manufactured t by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
| ment.) 7 





“Webster 


| WEBSTER — Manufactured by 
Piano Company, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

| WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 






Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y, (See 


advertisement.) 


| WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
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A Trade Editor’s Letter. 


To a Piano Man. 


No. 2. 
NEw YORK, February 14, 1895. 
My Dear Y.: 
MPRESSED as I am with the opinion that our 
life-long acquaintance and our friendship will induce 
you to spend some time in reading this long communica- 
tion, and particularly its closing paragraph, I do not hesi- 
tate to send it to you with more than the mere apology that 
it is written with the same sincerity that has characterized 
my conduct toward you and myself in the past. You know, 
you of all piano men, how hard I have struggled to make a 
success of my latest (mind you, not last) music trade paper, 
and that I have not scrupled to do what I at other times 
deemed rather unworthy of a man of the position I imagine 
I occupy to make a success this time. Do not for one mo- 
ment believe that I have doubted my success ; I knew it 
would come as sure as the sheriff, and I also knew that if it 
did not come it would not be my fault. But why prolong 
these speculative digressions? To the point. 

To me there is only one test of success with a paper of 
this kind and that, as you may surmise, is its financial 
status, provided of course it is substantial. What I mean 
by finances is well known to you as one of my oldest and 
dearest friends in the trade. You have experienced the 
practical application of my favorite theories, and one of 
these days I shall make it all right. You may say that I 
have frequently promised this, but then that emphasizes 
the security of the promise more than ever. 

That it is sure to be fulfilled you can now understand, 
when I tell you that in one morning’s mail, I received 1,600 
subscribers, although I received no other mail that day, 
and the next day I received two (curious turn of the wheel 
of fortune ), making exactly 801 subscribers a day for two 
consecutive days. Why then should you not feel en- 
couraged? The strength, the vitality of the paper are now 
shown. You noticed my independence in the recent Knabe 
fight. Was it not grand? Standing forward and defend- 
ing the rights and privileges of the downtrodden. But I 
am used to that. I cannot help it. It's like a man who 
gets seasick or makes others sick. See? 

The tremendous increase of my subscription list is a 
stimulus that beats brandy all hollow. I have sat down 
since and written some of the greatest editorials you have 
everread. There is a strong desire in my mind to write a 
series of articles now on the relations of piano men toward 
each other in their attitudes as men. If I knew to whom 
to read the proof before publication it might help me along 
with my next printer’s bills, and to confess to you, dear old 
boy, the printer’s bill is the greatest annoyance in my 
business. I could make an honest living but for that con- 
founded printer’s bill. Last week the damned thing ran up 
to $162.97, including the paper of course, and I at once told 
the printer that these odd cents are always a cause of sus- 
picion to me. It is either .97 or .63, or .41, or .11, or such 
idiotic sums. It may be all right when you use the old 
style or system of paying with cheques, but then your 
printer must have the cash to pay off his men, and demands 
(as a mere accommodation) the cash from you ; it is very 
uncomfortable to pay these odd amounts. Actually the 
other day when I left after having paid him one of these 
odd sums I did not have car fare left. In all the snow and 
slush I had to wend my way to Union square, and I swore 
to myself that I would not be imposed upon in that way 
any longer. 

Printers are nuisances anyway, andcranks beside. They 
are so confoundedly particular. Some time ago I suggested 
to my printer that so long as merchants paid their bills in 
thirty days he should give me thirty days to pay mine. I 
told him that after each four weeks I would pay. But no, 
the unbusiness like fiend refused me, me, what do you 
think? Refused the greatest trade editor. 

What I meant was to pay him a large sum at one time 





instead of these small sums. It would be so much better 
forhim. But he don’t see it, the stupid crank. He must, 
he says, have the money every week, and do you know, old 
fellow, if I don’t pay him he will not mail the paper, the 
idiot. Icannot make him understand that such a course 
will do him no good; he is too stupid to see through it. 
But you will now see why the paper is at times a little late ; 
it is not my fault; itis the printer’s. Are you acquainted 
with a good printer to whom you could give me a letter of 
introduction? 

But in contradistinction to these worries let me quote to 
you a number of remarkably fine specimens of letters re- 
ceived by me recently, 


PIGVILLE, Cal., Feb. 3, 95. 
Dear Fake: 

A glorious number yours of late date. I should think that every 
dealer who could get it for nothing should have it on hand to prove 
that it is just the thing. Iam saving them all. Don't send mea bill 
by mistake ; not even by mail. How much do you now pay for back 
numbers C. O. D.? Yours, HUNGRY JOSEPH. 


T CROSSROADS, N. M., Feb. 8, 1895. 
Dear Jake: 

I suppose you get so many complimentary letters that you get tired, 
but you deserve it. Did you ever think of starting an orphan asylum? 
You would make a nice orphan to start with. Make every orphan in 
this country subscribe to your paper. There’s millions in it, as the 
feller said who scratched his head. DEGRAFF LOADER. 


Most Esteemed Colaborer: 

I am an editor myself and I love to study your various papers as 
they periodically disappear and appear. Your erudition, the solem- 
nity of your utterances, the authority your remarks breathe; the 
sources whence you seek your inspiration (this is not meant liter- 
ally); the dash and vigor of your piatitudes; the undisguised nature 
of your plagiarisms ; the verisimilitude of your metaphoric allegories ; 
the transcendental character of your hidden allusions and the over- 
whelming elephantine wit and humor paralyze me and my wife be- 
sides the twotwins we have, for we havetwo. Style is yourstrength ; 
not quality of style, but originality of style. Could you write say six 
editorials for me on the following subjects : 

Packing and Pork packing. 

Collisions at Sea in the Straits of Babel Mandeb. 

The Financial Problem as related to Gooseberry pie. 

The Ground and other Hogs. 

Length of the pitcher’s box. 

Dr. Parkhurst and the French Split Dance. 

How much forall six or any one one at a time? 

Yours, LEMUEL SMIRCH, D. D. S., 
Editor of the ‘Sore Gum.”’ 


EATUP COLLEGE, Knew Haven, Feb. 3, 95. 


Hon. Editor : 

I am asked by the boys to inquire of you what to do. We are about 
organizing a glee club and a mandolin society for the furtherance of 
the musical art ; that is, the further away we can get the better. Will 
you advise us or come up here yourself twice a week and rehearse 
us? We have four double basses, six tenors, one second tenor anda 
baritone now in the glee. You can tell us if this balances or how 
many more tenors we need. We have one mandolin that goes 
around. How many strings ought there to be on one mandolin? 
How many mandolins go to one club? What’s a real mandolin any- 
how? Whose patent is it? We saw one of your old papers the other 
day in a sewing machine shop and the man was just about starting a 
fire with it when I grabbed it and gave him the advertising pages, 
but kept the rest. They made a good fire starter. The rest I didn’t 
understand, but it struck me that a man who could say such wise 
things as you, could tell us what a mandolin is and why it is as it is. 

Yours truly, S. T. UDENT. 


E. NEVERGLADES, Ulcer Co., N. Y., February 3, 1895. 

DEAR MR. EDITOR—We understand you area great authority on 
libel, and we wish to ask you some questions. Suppose a man sued 
you for libeling him and got a judgment against you for $98.16, what 
what would you do after he found out that he could not collect it? 
Suppose you called a man a fraud and he did not believe it, could he 
sue you for libel? Suppose you were to call a real fraud a fraud, 
and the fraud would know that you could prove him to be a fraud, 
would he be doing the proper thing for his family if he gave youa 
chance to prove in court that he is even a bigger fraud than you ever 
claimed he was? Suppose a man isa fraud and you didn’t know it, 
and he wanted you and the rest of mankindto know, wouldn’t it be 
a first-class idea for him to sue you for libel to prove it? We have 
a fraud up here, and he happens to be in the piano business ; he has 
defrauded lots of people during many years and they have been itch- 
ing to get a chance at him to get square with him. Now what can 
they, including ourselves, do to bring about a libel case so that we 
can get the old fraud on the stand and get a hack at him and his un~ 
savory record, and his whole story and that of everyone associated 
with him? What we want to do is to clean him up and disinfect 





him and show what a carcass he is. How can we do it? You know 
how. Anyone who ever took a good look at you would know. 
Yours, PERSIMMONs & KOHN. 


BARRELTON, Py., Feb 3, 1895. 
Editors N Y. Music Paper : 

Do you know where I can buy an old clavichord which is not old 
but looks old? Some repaired box fixed up like a clavichord, in fact 
anything one can play chords on, chop wood on, as it were? I want 
to stick an old lady up here who is stuck on old instruments, and if I 
could get the address of a place where such fakes can be had I would 
soon manage togetone. You come intoconstant contact with fakers 
who run in that line. Will you please send me the address of anyone 
who in your experienced estimation can give me the box I am after. 

Yours, &c., I. P. VIRGINAL. 

Now, old man, what do you think of such evidences of 
confidence? These letters, taken in connection with the 
1,600 subscribers I received on one day, and the two on the 
next, prove that my paper is now thoroughly established. 

In conclusion permit me to ask one question. Collec- 
tions are really below par, never saw anything like it. Wall 
street is what one might call dead. Discounts cannot be 
had, and I cannot get near the bank reserve. In conse- 
quence I am somewhat indisposed from a financial point of 
view, and would be pleased if by return of the mail you 
could send me a $10 bill. Even an old, ragged silver 
treasury note will do, for these notes are redeemed right 
along, and I know exactly where I can have it changed in 
this neighborhood with only a small discount of 15 cents 
and a drink thrown in. Yours only, Jake Fake. 








Buckwell Beaten. 

TTO HAGEDORN, a harp soloist, received a 
0) verdict for $400 against James F. Buckwell, a harp 
manufacturer, of Thirty-seventh street and Broadway, in 
the City Court this morning. 

Hagedorn in May, 1893, agreed to pay Buckwell $450 if 
he would manufacture for him a harp of excellent work- 
manship fit for solo performances. He paid $300 on account. 

In August the harp was delivered to Hagedorn in Phila- 
delphia, where he was performing for an opera troupe. He 
tested it, and, finding it was not to his liking, requested 
Buckwell to take it back and make it perfect. 

Buckwell took the instrument, and in October, when 
Hagedorn again tested it, it was still unsuitable and he re- 
fused to take it. During the time it was in Buckwell's 
possession for repairs Hagedorn was obliged to pay $100 
for the use of another harp. 

Hagedorn, through his counsel, Messrs. Alfred and 
Charles Steckler, brought suit against Buckwell for $400. 
Buckwell produced experts to testify that the harp was 
perfect, but the jury believed Hagedorn’s side of the trans- 
action and found a verdict in his favor for the full amount. 
—World. 








Mr. Thomas Makes Reply. 
N reply to a story printed in THE Musica Covu- 
RIER last week on Silver Tone pianos James H. Thomas 
sends the following letter : 
Editor The Musical Courier : 

DEAR SIR—In your article of last issue on Silver Tone pianos you 
very much misrepresent the facts of the case, and in doing so you do 
Mr. Gordon a great injustice as well as myself. The pianos (Silver 
Tone) were never made in the Gordon factory, and Mr. Gordon knew 
nothing of it. Further, the Thomas Music Company never claimed 
to make pianos, and so states on the fallboard. The name reads, 
Silver Tone piano, made for the Thomas Music Company. We never 
claimed it was as good as the Steinway, but sold them as a good, 
cheap piano, and our customers were well satisfied with them. How- 
ever, all cause of controversy should end, as nearly three years ago I 
dropped out of the business, and my son continued it in a small way ; 
but he is now out of the music business, and consequently there is no 
Thomas Music Company. I have had no connection with the Silver 
Tone piano, as I was afraid it would conflict with the Gordon inter- 
ests, which lam at present pushing to the best of my ability. Also 
my son, whom I expected to continue the business, never seemed to 
like it, and gave it up. I may not be quite as rabid as you on this 
stencil racket, still I don’t believe in it, and am glad I am out of it. 
I hope you will rectify your mistake by printing above, and believe 
me, Yours truly, James H. THOMAS, 

With H. S. Goréon. 











Tue LATEST IMPROVEMENT in REED ORGANS. 


ee 


CELEBRATED FOR 
PRODUCING EXCELLENT 
SOLO EFFECTS. 

TO BE CONVINCED OF 
ITS MERITS, 
SEND US YOUR TRIAL 
ORDER AT ONCE. 





Our New Invention, the Viol D’ Gamba Action, 





No. 168. at eartie 





WE HAVE HUNDREDS 
OF FLATTERING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM 
PROMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND DEALERS 
n= = = WHO HAVE TRIED THEM. 





———nfih, 


Tk 


NEWMAN BROS. Co.. 


Manufacturers of Highest Grade of Parlor and Chapel Organs, 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: COR. W. CHICAGO AVENUE AND DIX STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOHMER. 





A Short Story. 


be )M the decks of the boats as they scud up and 
down the East River, wind carefully through treacher- 
ous Hell Gate and nod to the Blackwell's Island lighthouse, 
a tall pole is seen on the peak of the tower surmounting the 
Sohmer piano factory ; and there the pole holds its own, 
shouldering the flag and occupying a position as if it were 
about to start and run away with Liberty’s emblem, as the 
flag sweeps over the face of the great clock dial below. 

Underneath it all there is a great, six story building, 
running along the Boulevard or river terrace 100 feet and 
cutting a wing 200 feet deep in Jamaicaavenue. The plant 
presents an enticing appearance, and you take the ferry at 
Ninety-second street with your mind made up that you 
will have a look over the factory. You will meet Mr. 
Sohmer and be royally entertained by him. He will sit 
down and chat with you, relate his experience in France 
among the monks who invited him to the distilleries to 
drink benedictine, and then come back to America and tell 
you all about his travels, including his California trip, on 
which occasion the party met with a wash-out as the 
train arrived at Hope, Idaho, where a lot of jolly spirits 
were thrown together, comprising Signor Foli, the Irish- 
Italian basso, ex-Senator Fassett, Mr. Sherwood, the 
pianist, the lady with the lap dog and the other lady with 
the long legs. 

During all this time you have lingered over your bene- 
dictine and Mr. Sohmer has not so much as mentioned 
*‘shop.” He is averse to talking of it in the accepted sense 
of the term; but inasmuch as you remind him of it, he will 
courteously reply: ‘‘ Very good; let us take a walk over the 
premises.” 

You will begin with the yard, which has a storage capacity 
for one and a half million feet of lumber. From the yards 
communication is had with the drying kilns, and further on 
come the boiler rooms. The latest facilities are provided 
here for creating power. There are great receptacles for 
coal, and every convenience for consuming the waste, which 
is carried to this section from all départments. The entire 
building is heated with steam. 

In another room there are modern made Hewes and 
Phillips engines placed on concrete beds; there is the 
massive 16 foot drive wheel ; there are artesian well pumps 
to supply the entire demand of the factory for water, in- 
cluding the huge tanks on the roof. The facilities for pro- 
curing water are doubled by direct connection with the 
public water works in case the artesian well supply should 
fail. The engines and boilers are located in the basement, 
and on this ground floor the machine room is also found. 

The rough lumber is taken from the yard to this depart- 
ment and cut into convenient lengths for handling. The 
pieces of lumber go thence to the gluing room in the base- 
ment, where they are cut into blocks for piano legs, cases, 
backs, actions, keys, &c., and in this room the gluing is 
done. Notice is taken of the excellent modern machinery 
used in these rooms, and such additions have recently been 
made in certain departments that the suggestion of a com- 
paratively new factory presents itself. 

Now, if you are to follow the process of piano making 
step by step, it will be necessary to turn your attention to 
the veneering rooms. In order to reach them you must 
take the great freight lift and be carried to the fifth floor, 
running along the Jamaica avenue side of the building. 
Here the most extensive modern improvements are in evi- 
dence, the department being equipped with every conven- 
ience, including immense veneer braces for grands. 

The veneered wood having been prepared, it is treated 
to an extra drying by placing it in a highly heated room, 
where it remains from three to four months, preparatory to 
being taken to the case making department. The glue, 
after such an extended period of dry heat, has become thor- 
oughly set and the natural dampness completely driven 
away. 

The case making department calls for special mention, 
It is located on the fifth floor and overlooks the East River. 
The ventilation and light in this great room, as is the case 
with all of the river side departments, are perfect, and the 
situation and outlook in themselves are unsurpassed by any 
piano factory in this city. The best modern facilities are 








afforded for this line of work, and here, as in every other 
room in the factory, evidence is given of care in the process 
of construction. 

Proceed now to the varnish rooms, where the varnishing 
and rubbing are accomplished. This is an immense de- 
partment, covering the entire sixth floor of the building. 
From 600 to 800 cases are found here on the average, and 
every provision is made for mechanic-like rubbing and 
varnishing, while a tremendous stock of varnish in tanks is 
kept on hand. 

Go down to the fourth floor on the river side and you will 
encounter the bellymen—a term that in its application is 
less facetious than inits euphony. The bellymen have to do 
with the putting on of the sounding boards, with their ac- 
companying ribs, bridges, bridge pins and iron frame and 
the process of boring for the tuning pins. The back is here 
completed to a state that makes it ready for the stringers’ 
and finishers’ rooms. These are on the Jamaica avenue 
side and provided with the best appliances for dexterous 
and reliable work. Here the actions are put in and other 
relative duties are accomplished. 

Pass through a door and you will come upon the fly fin- 
ishers at work. They are located on the river side of the 
building. It may also be mentioned incidentally that in 
one portion of this room are located the drawing and pat- 





tern tables, where men are constantly employed in the 
process of making new designs for the various styles of 
pianos that issue from this factory. 

The tuning room on the third floor next demands atten- 
tion, and it is here that the instruments are taken and 
undergo the work of special tuning preparatory to being 
sent to the New York house in East Fourteenth street, 
where they are delivered into the factory portion of the 
building for fine rubbing, flowing and polishing, and the 
action is finally tuned and regulated. The piano is now 
considered ready for the warerooms. 

In giving the results of this journey over the Sohmer 
factory certain departments have been left unmentioned 
purposely, in order that special descriptions might be 
given. These departments include the action making, key 
making, string making, carving and engraving rooms. 

In a glass encased department on the second floor, on 
the Jamaica avenue side, the string-making is carried on. 
The latest devised machinery is in use, and provision is 
made against any injury to the wire which might result 
by contact with dust. 

On this second floor the keys are also cut and polished, 
and there is a separate apartment where the leg carvers 
and engravers work. 

A modern addition to the factory is the action making 
department, where the-action is built, including every 
section of it. Delicate, exquisite machinery is in operation 
here, and among the splendid innovations to be seen is the 
new Pryibil butt boring machine. 

Thereis one feature in connection with the Sohmer factory 
that elicits particular comment, and that is the exceptional 
appearance ofthe employés. People whose minds retain the 
impression made upon them by the great New York parade 
in April, 1889, must recall the excellent rank and file of the 
Sohmer working force. The importance of this assertion 
will be made apparent when credit is given to the expres- 
sion of a gentleman who met Mr. Sohmer after the parade 
was over: 

‘* That,” said he, ‘‘ was a splendid body of men that you 
turned out to-day. They’re fine, intelligent fellows. 
Egad! They look more like bankers than mechanics,” 





HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates, 
No. LXIX. 








N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 


There is nothing about this advertisement, from the 
New Orleans Picayune, which would justify the payment 
of money for its insertion. This bare list of names, with 
the name of the dealer set so that it is not readily dis- 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY, 
KNABE, 
CHICKERINC, 
SOHMER, 
MEHLIN, 
BEHR, 
FISCHER, 
SHONINCER, 
DOLL, 
SMITH & 
BARNES, 
KROECER. 


127 Canal Street. 
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tinguishable, cannot be of much use. The full strength of 
an advertisement should be given to one particular piano 
on each day, with possibly the mention of the other lines. 
It would even be better to make a general advertisement 
of the business, bringing in the list of names as asecondary 
matter. 

I think every advertisement for a piano house ought to 
advertise the desirability of pianos in general. The pub- 
lication of a mere list doesn’t mean anything, and doesn't 
convince the reader of anything. To be sure, it lets people 
know that you are in business, and the kind of business, 
and where it is, but an advertisement conveying definite 
information would do this same thing equally well. 


* 
* * 


This ad. of Bailey’s Music Rooms ought to have occupied 
about four times as much space and should have given par- 
ticulars about some of the pianos mentioned. It doesn’t 
tell enough—doesn’t tell why the room is needed and tries 
to cover too much territory in the space which it occupies. 
The fact of the establishment of the tuning department 
should have been left over to make anotherad. Thead. as 
a whole is an example of the good old style, in which the 
effort was always to make every line in the ad. bigger than 
every other line. 

It is a pretty safe rule that there should never be more 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and T 


‘first Street, New York. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















Grand and Upright Pianos, 
9 MUSKEGON, M ICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
EW MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano = will yield a legitimate profit -— give perfect satisfaction will be 
c IANO NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “36sfon PFE” 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


1 THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 


f opel) THE VOCALION ORGAN. 
Po 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





LING! 
BEST.yELEING 
frie Pats 


Sia of the Highest Cass and 
Just What you wart for a LEADER. 


F, Pouches 5S 


461-46 46346 AVE WO own 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


PIANOS. 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 


By Specie Appointment to challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
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JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MOGRADE Grand and | Upright Pianos. 




















His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, vv wr 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, HH * a # * * | 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, , } 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 














Tuaargest Factories in Hurope. 


LON DON W BERLI N N FACTORY : Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 134th Streets 
5 ° : 5 s eH HH HHH and Trinity Avenue, 











WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street, 








40 WIGMORE STREET, 6-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 
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than three display lines in an advertisement, and that one 
of these lines ought to be very much bigger than the other 
two. The ad. should have some one distinguishing char- 
acteristic—some one thing in it big enough to attract atten- 
When there are half a dozen display lines of about 


PIANOS! 


You will be 


ASTONISHED 


to see for what little 
money we will 
you a_ second-hand 


PIANO 


ORGAN 


From $10.00 up, on 
easy payments. We 
need the room. We 


Must Sell Them! 


We have established 
a tuning department in 
charge of L. W. Hall, 


guaranteeing all work. 


BAILEY’S MUSIC ROOMS, 
149 and 151 Main St., 


Burlington, Vt. 


ORGANS! 
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tion. 


; 





sell 
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the same size none of them stand out very far. Their 
equal prominence serves to make none of them really prom- 
inent. e*se 

The advertising of Foster & Waldo, of Minneapolis, is as 


good as any that I see. The “ads.” are generally short 





Something More ; 
Than Chance 


To win popular favor and hold it for a period of 
years. In every walk of life if we examine closely 
the old landmarks of popularity we find that true 
merit and worth are responsible for their success. 
For nearly half a century the Vose piano has been 
steadily making friends until to-day it has reached 
the very pinnacle of popular favor. Hadn't you 
better hear it? Cash or $10 monthly. 


FOSTER & WALDO, 


40 5th St. S., Cor. Nicollet Av. 








and straight to the point, and there is always a point in 
each one of them. They are direct, earnest, business-like 
appeals for trade, and there is every reason why they 
should be successful. 


* 
* * 


J. W. Martin & Brother, of Rochester, N. Y., are doing 
some excellent advertising for the Aolian. There appears 
to be no effort made for cuteness or smartness in the adver- 
tisements or reading notices. They are just plain, straight- 
forward statements, sensibly and reasonably expressed. 
They tell something about the instruments, and each adver- 
tisement or reading notice presents a cordial invitation to 
callers. 


The Wonderful 


AEOLIAN. 


Would you like an orchestra at your 
command at all times—one in which you 
may call upon any soloist, or the full band, 
without fear of a strike or a boycott, and at 
the same time secure exquisite harmony 
and expression such as brought out only by 
the great orchestras of the world? i so 
come to our warerooms and permit us to 
show you the AZolian. Commencing next 
week we will have a series of recitals; 
watch the daily papers for the programs. 
The £olian will be gladly played for all 
who do us the favor to call. 








J. W. Martin & Bro.’s, 
73 State Street. 


Sole Agents for Steinway Pianos. 





Hundreds of Music Lovers 


Are visiting the music rooms of John W. 
Martin & Brother, No. 73 State street, 
every day to see and hear the wonderful 
ZEolian. In Rochester, as in other large 
cities, it has captivated everybody who has 
heard it. The range of music that can be 
performed on the instrument is practically 
unlimited, and its chief merit is simplicity 
in operation. It is worth going a long dis- 
tance to hear Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhduser 
Overture” produced, with orchestral color- 
ing and effect, upon the olian. 

The merest novice can handle this mar- 
velous instrument after a few trials. Con- 
sidering what the instrument can accom- 
plish, you may not believe this; if you 
don't, a visit to Martin’s will convince you. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Harry J. Hous- 
ten, of the AMolian Company, gave an 
£olian recital in the presence of a large 
number of invited guests, embracing many 
ofthe best musical critics of Rochester. 
The verdict was unanimous that the instru- 
ment is the musical wonder of the age. 

* * 
An example of a very good general advertisement is 
given in this one of Dyer & Brother, Minneapolis. It is a 





good, plausible advertisement, and the only good that 


it lacks, so far as I can see, is the mention of the kinds of 
pianos sold. 





Dyer’s 
Prices. 


There are some people who, admitting 
that the finest 


Pianos 


in the city are found here, argue from that 
that our prices must necessarily be higher. 

Nothing is further from the truth. The 
secret is largely inthe buying. We buy inim- 
mense quantities for our two large ware- 
rooms and are able to secure high grade 
pianos for what others pay for medium 
grade. Consider, too, that the volume of 
our business enables us to accept a very 
small profit on each sale, and you can see 
how we can furnish you a high grade piano 
for less money than others must charge you 
for a medium grade. 

Easy monthly payments if you say so. 


W. J. DYER & BRO., 


509 and 511 Nicollet. 








The A. B. Lee Failure. 
ROM the Richmond, Va., Dispatch of February 
10 we gather the details of the recent failure of R. B. 
Lee, formerly one of the firm of Ryland & Lee, a house 
that at one time enjoyed a good credit. 

R. B. Lee, piano and organ dealer, at No. 805 East Main 
street, filed a deed of assignment in the office of the Clerk 
of the Chancery Court yesterday, making Messrs. Sol. 
Cutchins and Jackson Brandt trustees. The liabilities 
are estimated to be about $36,725. The assets are not 
given any valuation in the deed, in which Mr. Lee’s wife 
joins him. Mr. Lee states as the cause of his failure the 
general depression in business and the stringency of the 
times. Among the property conveyed are the following 
pieces of real estate: The lot and improvements at the 
corner of Laurel and Grace streets ; Nos. 306, 308, 310, 312 
and 314 South Sixth street ; Nos. 533 and 585 Canal Bank ; 
a lot on the east side of Hickory street, at its intersection 
with Calhoun ; lot fronting on an alley running parallel 
with Foushee street, between Cary and Canal; house and 
lot on the west side of Sixth street, near Preston ; lot on 
Randolph street, south of Wallace ; Nos. 924 and 926 West 
Leigh street ; No. 1015 Moore street, and 152 feet of ground 
in Henrico County, at the northwestern end of Moore 
street. 

LIST OF CREDITORS, 

The entire stock of pianos, organs, musical instruments, 
&c., at No. 805 East Main street, including office furniture 
and fixtures of all kinds, choses in action, and claims of all 
kinds, are conveyed by the deed. 

After providing for the payment of the expenses incident 
to executing the trust, the deed provides for the payment 
of the following creditors in the order named: First, Far- 
rand & Votey Organ Company, $191.21. Second, Mrs. S. 
H. Harris, $3,086.39. Third, First National Bank, $3,053 ; 
Citizens’ Bank, $6,168; Savings Bank, $1,500. Fourth, 
Title and Trust Company, $400 ; F. Sitterding, $700; Dr. 
G. Smith, $500. Fifth, notes aggregating $1,099.30, holders 
unknown. Sixth, Mrs. Mary J. Lee, for borrowed money, 
$20,000. Seventh, all other creditors. 





CROWN PIANOS * ORGANS 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND WONDERFUL 
EFFECTS CAN BE PRODUCED WITH 


Call for Catalogue. 


z are found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





THIS ATTACHMENT. 


IT IS MOST HIGHLY INDORSED BY THE 


BEST MUSICIANS WHO HAVE 
HEARD AND TRIED IT. 





Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Territory. 





MADE AND SOLD 


TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 
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WESSELL, NICKEL 4 GRoss 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 46th STREET; 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


-- NEW YVYorRkZe. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and-KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
57 LITTLE WEST 12TH STREET, New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 13Tu STREET, \ 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Farnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 
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Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


WASLE & CO. ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YoRsz.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 
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reine SOOERATE Ao 60,000 MADE. wen usta 
"AND IN USE. ae 
ILLUSTWATED CATALOGUE Free. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Fonmzaty 144 Evisaseru StTRezt.) 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Tl, RR. 


A. P. retin formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. gy pa 5 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
tay The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER -SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 
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THE COLBY PIAN 9 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TOLIVUS N. BROWN Co., 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
Gotp Mepai, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
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Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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FELT CLOTH 
} and PUNCHINGS. 


ROBT M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. | 
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Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Manufacturers of High Grade 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.- 
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oTECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS; 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORE. 
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Musical Instrument Factory, 
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LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead ef ths 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all otker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HoH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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} 


Em i ~ we Y 
a) 5 —_ 
Pe . 
a Ap N RAC \UF a” =), , 
—— YORK. 


, Western Agents, 
ite and 176 Wabash Aven mee, cutcaao, ILL. 
OLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., sr. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINEBT & SONS 0O., New Engian nd Age 
EW HAVEN, CONN 






LYON, POTTER & 
SHERMAK 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street ; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEV YORE. 


FACTORY : 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 
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Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A 





OC. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


AL 


The James L. Haven Co. 


* + MANUFACTURERS OF + + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


OUR BUSINESS- 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N. Y. 








A. H. Andrews & Co, 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs 











Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 
Any child can raise the Adjustable 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 


Attractive, light, comfortable and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass. Silver Typewriter. 
convertible in TK 
back, which drops into Spring _ Back 
air. 
Cheapest Chairsmade. back where i 


indestructible. 
or Gold, highly polished. 
to a Duet Chair. 
Automatic movement. 
place, making luxurious Cc 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


PRICGPOICSEIS PCICFCICS CIS 


mportant 
==to all-- 


5 


Music Dealers-- 


oO” NEW General Merchandise Catalogue, 380 pages, is now 


ready for distribution. 


It is the most exhaustive work of 


the kind ever issued. We should be glad to forward you a 


SALESROOMS: 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago. 


Preven sciprsroce A 


copy (gratis). 





F. MUEHLFELD 


& CO., 


« Pjano Manufacturers, » 





511 & 513 E. 137th St. 


NEW YORK. 








i i 


THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the ‘CROWN ” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out smtectorne: a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So, Canal St., CHICAGO, U.&. A. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULAON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED.———== 




















High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 





Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 








B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 13 Azmn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and IIth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., cosron‘wass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Ban jos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 








STRING § 4nd all Fittings necessary 
LT ARR 


for Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO. cosion'nns 


., BOSTON, MASS. 





GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
WASSAU, WNW. FZ. 


ANDAR 





Aerio © 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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ORGAN PIPES. 


Woed and Metal. . . +» Flue and Reed. « + Voloe or Unvoleed 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASSA. 
Qualities and Ex- 


4 | A i 0S quisite Tone, with a 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 














Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1853. 1894. 


They are known everywhere and are univer 


& WEN D I [ [ sally respected .or their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Ni, Y. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


&o., &o.——__ 


nL. FE. BEePBURN cc CO. 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Milis - ~ Stratford and Cregon, Fulton Co., N. Y: 


CAPEN 


PIAND.= 


We are offering inducements to re- 














ROO OOOOH OE 


MANUFACTURED BY P 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


aboah bb thor h, oh. oben 














FOTIA IOI OOO OOOO OIA 
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sponsible dealers that will be interesting 
to them. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 


Write us for terms and prices. 








‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


©» PINLADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 





RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY? - 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET. NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
~ execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for SSUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application, 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


NS PIANO HARDWARE 


admit (URTZMANK 
PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., | & S7RTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
GILBERT AVB. and EDEN PARK BATRANCE, | «45 1, 556 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, I ¥. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 























MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 








WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


TERRITORY PROEBCTED. WE WRITE FOR PRICES. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


& PRESCOTT PIANOS, PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 








GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.8 PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 1 
Wabash A venue and Adams Street, Chicago; Market und Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt’ Pasius, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


Lyon & Healy, 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


79 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; 
512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 
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Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 





Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Isiand City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


| STEIN WAY 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+*+*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS;: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























BOSTON. 


! 


FIRST iu 
a FIRS Tinta. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 




















c JA &* 
Cand) 
‘ 2aci, nD 


Oard Wo. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. i World’s Colombian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


OCOVAERUD Wits FINE BAR. 


« The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 

covering f 

machine. : ; 

(Signed) thr, ~— 
Y 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR -— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 

















GHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR, PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability, 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURINS. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 












LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Supplement to The New York Musical Courier, February 20th,1895. 
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